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ADVERTISEMENT- 



. ^as first ediitoki of this work haTiiig been for soom time 
^: %irfaolljr disposed of, the Author b eacoumged to commit it a second time 
to'tly press. In this decision be has not been governed so much by 
^ ^|m ready sale it has obtained, as by testimonials of approbation, fixMB 
-l^riBus,. both at home and abroad, whose authority as writeie, tra- 
vellers,. aLnd. philanthropif>tfy frw would be disponed to contest. 
. The merits of his journal (whatever they may be,) consist, he b 
:fal]y aware, in fidelity of descriptitti, and not in the graces of cou- 
-poQition i^for in a work oi so desultory a character as the diary of 
a traveller, in which facts rather than speculations have been the chief 
- object o| hi? details, not much room is afibrded ior indulging the imagi- 
: nation in th^ Juzuries of lar^guage. At the suggestion of a number 
of readers, whose wishes be could not well disregard, the sentences in 
French have been translated at the bottom of the page; and the oames 
.' of inany individuals, represented in the iorttier impresMoo only by 
asterisks, have, in the present, been given at length ; a liberty which, 
in the cases alluded to, will not, he tru^s, on full consideration, be 
regarded as a departure from a just perception either of delicacy or 
correct taste. Various typographical errors, which were overlooked 
in the first edition have been corMctfid, 
jr^'j9rk, mh month (Vcc.) 1, XBZi, 
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PREFACE. i.f 

The relations between America and-^ur^p^* are-" 
becoming every day more interesting ^lAi^^^&ftlmt*' 
The unexampled rapidity with which ttecoinmercV, 
agriculture, and arts of the United States ^e eifctehding • '• 
and increasing; the extraordinary facilities nowgiven-.' 
to the social intercourse between the new and tii^old, 
world ; and the unabated spirit of enterprise and in^uiar 
try, which prevails in many parts of Eurofje-;. cons]pM^ • 
to render these relations a concern oC»tbe grgj^^iij^ ' 
moment, — as tending, in no inconsiderabfe- 5)egi^e, 6>' 
influence the tranquillity and happiness of alarge-pipctioiii- 
of the civilized globe. ''*.!-* ' 
Under such circumstances, it must be considered, \if\. 
persons conversant with human nature, as extremely 
desirable, that the people on each side of «the Atrantic.^". 
should become more intimately and perfectly acquaint* 
ed with each other ; for it may, perhaps, W stated as a 
political, as well as social axiom, that the;.greater'j(he 
intimacy, thegt:eater probability of a pacific* and e^rdxai 
union; — ^at many of the rancorous jealousies, and 
deep rooted prejudices, which are so apt to pi^yait 
between nations, as well as sects and neighbourhoods^ . 
would soften into kindness, were opportunities afforded 
of studying the bright as well as the dark sides of each 
other's character. And it requires but little ingenititj 
to perceive, that were there between nations a per- 
vading sense of each other's merits, and.a^'just feelTlig' 
, /or each other's prosperity, it would be infinitely nooiniB-'h 
- affl&iijt fdr-Uhe ditjTfiected to bring about that cdndiiToA^ 
- ••• T vv ..:•/: ^ ':-S^^X^^ 

••• ! ! •'!• •••• -.'^6?^*^^ • 
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PREFACE. V 

4&k^ii}g8) ^hich is the most disastrous to homan iin-' 
proTement, a state* of open warfare,>-^^nd infinitely 
more easy to suppress the evil when it did prevail. 

From these considerations it will be admitted, that 
books of travels, when written under the proper quali-- 
ficatiobs, are among the most useful kinds of literature ; 
— ^that they fumiah the principal means by which dis- 
tant communities and nations become acquainted with 
each other's peculiarities, by which the useful arts are 
extended, and morals and manners j rendered more dif* 
, fused and impressive^ 

It will be admitted als6^^ that however beaten the 
track over which travellers* may have passed, it is im* 
possible to exhaust the stores of useful illustration, or 
tojyercharge the picture of national and local represen- 
tanon, as long as truth and feeling guide the hand and 
qualify the peneiU It can never be said of the descri- 
ber of nature, and more especially of human nature, as 
it tiv^ of the orator who confines himself to some par« 
ticular topic, that he has' left nothing to be desired. So 
vast is the field of humanity, and so infinite are the 
shades which diversify the moral condition of the human 
race, that it is scarcely possible for two individuals to 
follow each other in thef same precise track of descrip- 
tion. Not only do different observers see the same 
thing in diSef ent points of view, but each one has his 
particular sphere of observation^ and will* almost una- 
voidably throw some- new light upon' the subjects he 
attempts to elucidate; Hence every person who visits^ 
a foreign country will at once perceive, that, how dilr- 
gent soever he may have been in studying that country 
through the mediuns- of books, — ^a continuaP variety of 
undescribed peculiarities^ will claim his attention and^* that 
a small part only of the^ whole has been laid befbre him* 

But notwitstanding these^obvious truths, the Author 
cannot assure himself, that, even by the most^reflectiog 
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LETTER I. 

Skip PacyUit at mo, 4ih mmth {April) Ith, 1818. 

My dear ***** AND ****, 

By the pilot, who left us about 10 a. m. yesterday, I trans- 
mitted a short account of our process from the time of 
leaving you, on the preceding afternoon. We had just 
finished our breakfast, and were beginning to experience 
ihat agitation of the ship, which generally proves so dis- 
tressing to novices at sea. We took our dinner, however, 
at 4 o'clock, (the regular hour on board our ship,) and re- 
mained nearly all the afternoon on deck. 

The wind was easterly, but not so much ahead as to pre- 
vent us from proceeding directly on our track. Sandy- Hook , 
and the adjacent shores of New- Jersey and Long Island, 
were gradually vanishing from the sight ; but the high land 
of Navesink still continued within our horizon when night 
closed upon us. The wind, you may recollect, had blown 
strongly from the east for several days before our depar- 
ture. The ocean had been wrought by it into an irregular, 
broken kind of movement, the effects of which, upon my 
system, I at length found it impossible to resist. 1 sought 
repose in my state-room at an early hour, and passed a to- 
lerably comfortable night. 

Upon coming on deck this morning, I found that we were 
fairly launched on the rotund surface of the mighty deep. 
The wind had veered samuch to the northward, as to ena- 
ble us to lay our course, and to advance at a rapid rate. 
Several vessels left the Hook nearly at the same time with 
ourselves ; one of them was bound to the same port ; but 
the superior sailing of our ship, especially during a steady 
tiad strong breeze, was soon observable. 

The painful and most distressing sensation of sea-sickness 
continued throughout this day, so as to deprive me of all 
real enjoyment of the majestic scenery of sky and ocean. 
The night was to me restless, feverish, and trying in the 
extreme. 

Vol. I. 2 
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8th. I was confined to my birth most of the day. The 
wind was strong, the weather cloudy, and the motion of the 
ship very great ; pitching sometimes with tyemendous force 
downward, as if planging directly into the bosom of a 
mountain wave, and then darting upward with the celerity 
of a bird, and rearing her bowsprit to the skies. The force 
of habit upon the body is wonderful. So novel were these 
sensations to me, and so distressing to my whole frame, that, 
as I lay in my birth to-day, under the effect of constant 
and irremediable nausea, I felt disposed to condemn com* 
merce altogether, as a revolt against nature and Providence, 
and almost to wish 1 could have it in my power, on getting 
ashore, to put a stop to navigation, and to confine pe^e on 
terra firma, where they might enjoy their appetites. But 
while 1 was thus harassed and enfeebled by a most depress* 
ing sickness, our sailors were not only alert on the deck, 
but, when occasion required it, even when the ship was 
most violently tossed, would run to the^pmast, spring out 
upon the yards, reef or unreef, without experiencing any 
emotion of the stomach, except, perhapsi^ that which i^arpr 
ens the desire for food and drink. 

9th. The wind continues fair, and our motion rapid ; 
but the weather still cloudy. I was unable to enjoy the 
society of my fellow-passengers, from continued and unaba* 
ted sickness. I spent much of the day on deck, sitting wrap- 
ped in a thick coat, and fur cap, indulging the almost forlorn 
hope that things would mend. 

10th. Still proceeding with a fine breeze. A better 
night ; though not much relief has been obtained from the 
still predominating distress of the stomach. Its digestive 
power seems to be lost ; and whatever is taken, ap[>ears to 
ferment, filling the mouth with a taste like that of inq^re 
vinegm*. 

This afternoon we spoke a French brig from Havre de 
Grace, siaety-one days out, bound to New- York. This was 
th^ first incident of the kind, and it served in some measure 
to^ relieve the monotony of sick days and nights. 

1 1th. The wind not quite so high as it hps been. The 
ship has rather less motion ; but food has little, or no re- 
lish. We have been floating for two or three days in the 
gulf-ilream, in which the temperature of the water, as we 
have proved by trial, is 30** higher than it is just beyond its 
limits. That such a vast current of water should perpetu- 
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tiUy fl<Q^w fr(»iti^li6 gfilf of Mexico, and spread ftielf so far 
to^drd the oofth and east, appeals accountable only on the 
IptMilioB, that the trade v^inds are as constantly driving into 
thdt iniSBetise basin a body of warm water from the eqna- 
torial region of the Atlantic ; which, there accnanalating, 
finds an outlet round Cape Florida, and sets to the north- 
ward until it mixes with the water of the Arctic sea. The 
warmth of ttte air over tlits stream, corresponds with that 
^f the Water. Our thermometer has been at 70* a heat which 
increases the unpleasant effluvium of the ship, relaxes the 
system, and retards recovery. 

ll^h. We had « fierce gale of wind in the night, accom- 
panied with vivid lightning^and heavy rain. The sea broke 
orer the ship with prodigious Ibrce, and appeared as a con- 
tinued shower, or rather storm, of (ire ; as if sparks and 
tmrning^inders, from a neighbouring chimney or house on 
^e, hSKi blown directly across the deck. This was owing 
to that quality in the water of the sea called pho»phorttence ; 
Which, It is known, is produced by various marine insects, 
of different siees and speties, afihrding light of various de^ 
grees c^iiftensity and colour. In tte midst of the storm, a 
i^enotitenon occurre<l, which drew the attention of all on 
deck ; and whi^h is so toldom Moen, that our captain does 
toot distinctly remember that he had ever before fairly wit- 
nessed it. though he has been a seaman more than twenty 
years. This was the appearance of balls of fire, resting oH 
Ihetop of one efi.ht masts, and on the ends of one or two 
^the yards. The sailors call them totpotanU,^ They ex- 
ploded^ shortly after their first appearance, with a most vivid 
ferplenddur. This is doubtless an electrical effect, ^alogonS 
to What is produced in a small way, by fiking points to the 
]>Hme toadiictor of a machine well excited ; or, by present^ 
ing H pointed bodf to the conductor, When the machine is 
(dt work in a dairk room. On suefa occasions as this, it de- 
ibOtistr$rt«s a highly electrical condition of the atmosphere. 

Notwithstanding the violence of the storm and wind, the 
tnotiOB of the ship was not so much increased as f should 
'have expected ; but this was owing to her being kept stea- 
^ly- before the wind, which happened to come from a quar- 
ter fftVourat»le to tmr direct progress; All the sails were 
^Aetk in belb^re the storm arrived at its height ; hm not 
tttllil one of them, {an «ld sail,) had been spht to pieces. 

* Corpo Santo. ItaL A holy body ; from Ibeiz being fonowlj conBidexed w mn omen 
"Of ft pt4Mp«coiii Voyafe. 
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Seiog myself too ill aod enfeebled to leave my t>iith» C9» 
witnefls the sublime appearances of this storm, 1 am indeb^ 
to my Tery intelligent fciend and fellow paasengee, Dn Feani, 
who remained on deck datiDg the whole of it, for an account 
of the principal phenomena. I was awake while it lasted.: 
but felt, as it regards personal danger, a calmness and confi* 
dence for whicb I desire to be thankfuL. 

The storm blew over, and the sails were a|^n set before 
f un lase. This being the first day of the week, and the 
weather having cleared up pleasantly, it was proposed to 
the passengers assembled on the deck, that one should read 
aloud for the benefit of the rest. Thift being readily as- 
s^nted to, the last of Dr.. Chalmer's discourses was read by a 
Scotch, gentleman, wha informed us he was present whea 
they were delivered. We were proceeding to read a recent 
sermon by the same author, when a man at the mast-head 
cried out, '' An island of ice on the lee bow." From the 
great change we had- experienced in the temperature of the 
Tur and water, we had peason to expect the existence of 
floating ioe at no great distance ; and a good look out was 
maintained for it. Mounted on the windlass, I could dis^ 
tinctly see this island, like a white mass in the horizon. In 
a short time we approached it within a few miles. Its ap« 
parent height was forty or fifty feet, and its base on the 
water, perhaps three hundred feet in length. It resembled 
a< beautiful hill or prominence, covered with snow. Its 
sides appeared to be perpendicular, so that, the- imaginatioe 
could easily transform it: into a castle of white marble^ with 
its towers and turrets on^^ the summit, it appeared, as far as 
we could judge by the eye, to- be immoveable, but it was 
no doubt subject to the agitation of the waves. The breaks 
ing of the sea. against it, produced a spray, which rose to .a 
great height^ and exhibited a splendid appearance^ In the 
course of a few hours, fiv« or six other masses appeared* 
' some of which we approached, much nearer than the first 
There was something of the terrific mixed with the grand» 
in the emotion produced by the sight of these prodigious 
piles of moving ice, the greater portion of which must lie 
beneath the sit(face and be out of sight. Several ivesseb have 
been destroyed; by ruonii^ against them in the night As 
the moon shone tUl midnight, and. the wind was not higjh, 
the captain thought itaafe to keep on his course, but under 
different circumstances, he would have taken in sail and laia. 
to. If proper attention were always paid by navigators to. 



iSkn in&catiotis of ttt tHienBooietcn*, it is probaMe tbit all 
ditBgeir from fioatiog ice, »t foaift in tke {NUta^ between 
Ihirope Mid America, weoid be entir^ avoided. Tbe di- 
Bamitioii of temperataiie, both of ^ the aea mA air, In ap- 
proaching those large masses, afford* a suflcitiit iswMftg of 
tMrfProgdmity. 

AboQt 2 o'clock to-day we met and ipdke tbe ship Jafie 
of Pytade!pbm« out siieteeii days from Liverpool, i do not 
imoi/r Ibat i was ever more sarprised at my owa ioTolutttary 
emotions, than at the moment when tiie name aad destina* 
tfion of tiiis ship were aDBOimced^ to wt, from tbe trumpet of 
lier captata% Cut oiS^ as we were, by a waste of waters, 
6om the social endiearmeiits of coiintry and home, and all 
the tedder sympathies of irietids and chiftdren ; wandermg 
faimaolitaoy and trackless way, where all around ns was an 
utter btank in relation tahoman beings ; and with sensibi' 
fities unosaally excited by the novelty of our situaiioft, ni6ii 
aneertam of tibe exteot of irts doration — to meet with otbers^ 
in the samie circitmBtaBces, and they onr conntryment t 
can only appeal to those whom experience has instreded, 
whetiiep the frjrmpatfaettc *tear, which I found it admostim- 
possible to restrain, was nature or mere weakness. The 
secret hope too, that you would hear of us by this ship« 
wai net witbrat ft» effect, in the impressiveness of the 
moment. 

13tb. The wind has been very high most of the day, but 
dkvctly in our favour. M 12 o'clock we had made, by oior 
log, Sdb miles in the last it4 hours. The sea has been very 
foi^^, »id tbe pitching and tossing of out* fhrii vehiieie ex- 
eeitoi^cty great ;. but i have so f& recruited a»to enjoy the 
magnificence of this grand ecmflict of winds and waters. 
We have but one female in the cnbin, and she^ like myself, 
was nerer at sea before. Her iikiess has been of longer 
ecmtiouance thaik: mine, as she is not yet al^ to sit up. 
There s^e fire women in the steerage^ one with two chil*- 
dren, and another wi^ tlu-ee., two of the latter being twins 
about seven months old.- This poor woikiao^ leil Europe 
witii a hm^and, \Vbom she bad married agianst the advice 
of herpieorents, to try their £>rtnnes in Amoriea. Under 
pretence of seeking en^Ibymeot in Canada, he left her in 
N^w-¥brk, a^dnott time before the birth of her twin chil- 
dren, 4mA^ associating htmseif with wertbless and ^solute 
eompany, abandoned her to the World. She is returning, 

2> 
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' to her parents ; aod. as if a life of trouble and hardsbip' 
were a guarantee against ten»porarj and incidental eyils, she 
takea care of her children, and appeara to be less affected 
with the confinement aaq^ agitation of the ship, than many 
of the other pasiengens. 

14th. We hkye been at sea eight days ; and* according 
to our reckoning, we hare accomplished more than half our 
journey ! The yarifety of the table begins to hare its 
attractions, and. we have an abundant supply of liire fowl 
'and other Afresh provisions. One of our hogs one day 
jumped out of his pen, (the longboat, fixed in the middle of 
the deck, serving both as a pigsty and aheepfold,) and ran 
about the deck. . One of the men endeavoured to drive 
him back ; but, with blind perverseness, he aimed for a 
port hole, and plunged into the sea. The poor animal 
continued swimming on the tossing waves as long aa we could 
see hiffiv 

16th.. We were accosted this morning by a French brig^ 
from Cherbourg, and requested to wait ten minutes* The 
sails were backed, and the French captain came on board 
in his boat His object was to send two letters to France ;- 
to which we bad no objection. He was bound to the banks* 
of Newfoundland after fish. 

17th and 18th. The wind for these last two days has- 
been dbead, and has blown with much force. Time woultlf 
pass tediously, but for the inexhaustible entertainment 
which books affords 

19th. In the course of this forenoon, the captain om 
deck cried out to the passengers below — ** Tish-I thousands- 
of fish I" As I had not seen even tbe gleam of a fish du>* 
ring the passage, Ir hastened on deck. It was a shoal of 
porpoises. The sea ran in lofty billows,, and, as far as the- 
eye could distinguish objects, they were seen sportine oiv 
the tops of the waves, and chasing one another as playrally 
as kittens on the hearth.. They played thickly around the 
ship. Their glossy brown skins, (appearing green just be-- 
low the surface of the sea,) their graceful and naptd more- 
ments,. and their great numbers, rendered the sight truly 
pleasic^. They were, at a medium, about 6 feet long. It* 
has rained most of the- day, the weather is cold^ an^ the 
tossing: of the ship very great We are steering, in the di- 
rection of the western islands, rather than for En^and. 

20th and 2^1st. Weather and winds still. unfavourableu 
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Tbe confioemeot eren of adangeoD might be endm^d , if the / 
night coald be Qniformly spent inrefreshingsleep. But how 
csin a person be expected to* sleep, when constaolly rocked 
m a great cmdle, this top of wlucb sweeps oiFer one third of 
» drcle ? Wakeful ia one's birth at the midnight hour; 
whea nothing is heard but the vaging of the storm abore^ 
the creaking of the masts and jointe of the ship,, and- the 
hollow groaning of the surge as it dashes and rolls along the 
sides within a few inches ef tbe' piltoiw on which one's hetd 
reposes— *there is a solemnify in this which is not merely 
poetical. It would never fail to awe the boldest mind into 
an humble sense of human frailty, and ^ the benignity of 
that Providence^ which, al snch an hour, supports and pre* 
serves him, had reason and feeling their due empire in the 
soul. 

22d. No material afteration in the: winds and weather. 
Had- the gales continued witli which we were favoured du- 
ring the first' week, we should doubtless have been in sighl 
ef &e green fields of £rin before now. But with our pre* 
sent winds, another week, andperfaaps andther, most elapse 
before we hail tlie sight of land. 

23d and 24th. It & almost impossible to remain on deck 
on account of raio, and tHe violent agitation of our vessel. 
What Sjrmpathy is not due to the poor sailors ! Wet or dry^ 
trough storm and tempest, they must be at their post, at 
least one half of them^at a time^ andoccasioatdly the whole. 
The very great exposure which* thtey have to sustain, and 
^e absolute necessity of their being on the alert, ready to 
ascend to the topmast, or to run out uponthe rigging to the 
extremity of the yards« let the ship be pitching or rolling* 
ever so furiously ; make it necessary that they should be 
kept in good spirits : hence a resort* to the stimulus of grog 
is conceived to be requisite. They have their regular al- 
lowance granted them. by the captain, beyond which they 
cannot go while on board the ship : but is it a matter of sur* 
prise that so many sea»faring men should become addicted* 
to strong drink and confirmed in habits of intenqterance ? It 
is really a melancholy consideratiouv that, of the thousands 
of this class,, that devote their lives to so arduoils and im- 
portant a service, there should.be so small a prc^ortion that 
preserve a character of moral respectability. I speak oi^ 
common sailors. The number 1 fear is very smdil, whO' 
save from, their wages a sufficient sum to enable themto^ , 
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. spend mch'tmie od ahore, tn a sitnaitMNi of omnfort and' 
knprov'ement, or to aectire a docent competenc jr in sickneis 
and dediniag age. The denlesaiiftiiig tendency ^ a sailor's 
life is truly to be. deplored. That they, who oeevpy tke 
most exposed, the most toiliK>sie and dangerous sitoation, 
in the wide rai^ of homaoi pursoita^y and who hs^« there* 
fore the greatest reason to recognise and inroke the pft>» 
tection of an overruling Proyidence, should he ia efiect the 
asost regavfUesa of that ProTidenee, and hy the iitmorallly 
of their lives^ so^ generaliy hring upon theane^ea-the re*' 
preach and neglect of the worid, is a conaidcnrtion painful 
to hmoanity. Theire ar^ two caoaes which powerfblly 
operate in this jproceas of degradatioov-^'^he'^e induJ^eiBos 
in intoxicating hqjuors, and the habUisal use of badha>g«age« 
Is it not quite impossible, that the sentiment of yeneratsoa 
lor the Di^y should bie ^etrie^ied by hni»^ who perpetually 
associates the name o^ hia» Maker with the most frifoloaa^ 
as well as the most paasiwiale tmpulsea of the nand ? The 
practice of swearing, k cannot bat conilider as intvitably dt-- 
m&rMzmg. Greftdy is it to be desired,^ that Ihe be»ev|o« 
lent spirit of improvement, which is so cows^cnoiis a iim^ 
tore <k ihe present times, should be^rectcd to this clasa 
of the community. If a moral d^bt be due from. one part 
of society to another, 1 cannot but beUeye that they who 
enjoy the blessings of ease and knowledge, and a due sense 
of the benefits of religioua cultivation,- ought to consider 
themselves bounds as £u* as practicahle, to allevtate the con- 
dition of sailors, more especially in relation to their reli^ 
gious improvement It is a great mistake to suppose that a> 
ship cannot be conducted and governed without an hahkual^ 
violation of the thurd comnmndment Experience has am* 
ply proved the reverse. Many of the w^ide ships which* 
annually sail from Nantucket, are commanded by membera 
€^ the society of Friends, who will suffer no harsh or 
vulgar language to be used. Captain Allen, who was gone 
thirty *two months on one of these perilous voyages, staled 
on his return that he had not beard an oath en board of his 
ship. Marine Bible ^cieties may do Bmch good ; but «&*■ 
sociations for conferrmg the advantages of a virtuous and 
enlightened education on young men destined to become 
Bsatea and captains of ships, would,, in my. opinion, he pro- 
ductive of ihe greatest benefits. 
^&th and Seth. The wind still blows heavily irom the 
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same opposiiig quarter, with frequent sqaalte of rain. I 
have tried to consoie myself with the reflection that, thoagk 
adverse io as, this wind is as much in favour of our New* 
York friends as against them. Oor captain thtnk» the Ami^ 
has arrived by this time at New- York. How frequently 
does it happen in the voyage of life, that the same course 
of events which seems to thwart our purposes, promotes 
the prosperifty of others, and advances the general good. 
This reflection ought to soften the edge of our complaining. 

27th. We have had a blustering night ; very high wind, 
accompanied with haiL The motion of the ship aiore vio- 
lent than ever. On ascending the deck, before break^ttt, I 
found the wind had shifted to the northward, and that'we 
were steering pretty directly for the Channeli ; so that we 
indulge the hope of getting into soundings to-morrow. The^ 
sea, '* curling its monstrous waves" nearly half mast higb, 
and splashing across the ship* at mid-decks, involves, in the 
comforts of a cold salt water shower-bath, all who happea 
to be in that part of 'the vessel. 

28th. After sailing for weeks under reefed' mainsail aodl 
topsail, and frequeotfy nocaiiTat«.at aU at the mizeeo-mastv 
end the wind blowihg from England, it was cheering te 
learn this morning, that 'we were going directly forward 
with a fair wind, and with top-gallant and studding saila 
spread to the breese. The son sometimes appeared', and 
gladdened ns with his beams. 1 do not think he has risen 
once without clouds during the passage. At 1 r. it. sound- 
ed, and struck the bottom at 8& fathoms ! 

29th. A fair wind all night — Weather hazy, with show- 
ers of rain. 1& a m.— >No sign of land, though bv our 
reckoniog we must hav^ psosed Cork : but the weather ia 
too nusty to see iar ahead-^65 fathoms of waterthis morning. 
jVoon. — Spoke a small sloop bound to Waterford : they tell 
us we are but a few mile^ from the Irish coast— Very misty 
with showers. 1 p. m. — The mountains of Ireland are 
now in full view through the haze. 

Our reckooiiig has been surprisingly correct, considering 
that we have bee» obliged to depend almost entirely on 
the log. There have been very few opportunities for 
observation. 

Half past 2.-^ame up with and^poke a ship from New- 
York, bound to Dublin, which left her port as the Pacific 
entered it. The ci^n spoke her at Sandy-Hook, going 
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out as te waft ^gekig tn. In order to clear the rocks on tbe 
Irish coast) we haVe heen obHg^ to stoer out into theGban-' 
oel, and have lost sight of the land. Half past 6.«-Abr€ltfit 
NOif the Saltees, large masses of rock, Mke islands, several 
iiaDdred feet id length, at stme distance from the shore. 
We passed withio gunshot of a r«ck> which appeared julrt: 
-tibore the surface, Hfce a large porpoise. The dashing of 
the waves agaiost it, raised a prodigieuiB spray discemilte 
ibr miles. It is ettremelj dangerous, but it is well laid down 
in the charts. 7 o'clock.^ln sight of the lighthouse on the 
Tttsoar rock. This rock is ahout 5 miles from Carasore 
Point, on the Irish const, and opposite St. David VHead in 
Wales. Th^ Channel is here about 40 miles wide. 

30th. The monntaiiis of Wales were distinctlj seen 
ekirting onr eai^m horiaon this morning, while! the high 
Mils of Wioklow:, in IrekakUwere stttl more codftpicaoosia 
ihewest. 

9 a. u.^*We are dew between Ikrbiin and Holyhead, the 
two principal places between which the packets ply to and 
from Ireland. A land bird, fetigned in its passage, has just 
flighted 'on the dsck. Considering the weather, we fe«ve 
sre^ly made «n. OKtraordinary pas^t^e ; tweoty-two dayfr 
from laod to lend,, and twenty-five on hoard the shtf^. 
There have been nine passengers tn the. cabin. My y<ous^ 
friend and room mate^ J. B. Smith, has, like myself, fuUy 
shared in the distresses incident to a ifst sea voyage.; but 
has borne up tinder (their depressing effects with much 
patience and firmness. ■ Dr. F. has proved an KntOresting 
eompanion. We have an ftnglish captain letnrning with 
^s wife fromCanadft. : He is good<]atui>ed, but rsavonrs toa 
atBMigly of the ^ao^ F. a Scotch' passenger, is an in- 
.telligeni »ainn, and e^?inoea in his deportment the^oftnence 
M a Scotdi edncstffooj vG.a youtig Englishman from €n- 
uadn, 4s ^ modest ahd. decent young man. The other two 
«Be insfaoven, onearesident of Fittsbui^h Penneylvania) the 
other a traveller, trader, oar Js ne 'aaiiqitou '. 

9 r. ik-^The wind has been so mlich ahead and so 
strong, we hanre done little more than double the island of 
Anglesea.' The day clones, with mist and rain. 

5th month 1st. 8 a. m. — Heavy rain in the night, and still 
doudy. .Nolandihs^ht, bulrt this wind bas diangfd incur 
6vonr, and we are agoing bn briskly. . We haVe juSt iftken 
a- pilot On boa^v and «ta te is the &»t person welUve-seen 
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immediately from the <' land of promise," he has to undergo 
the keen inspection <^ our aea^ieal^n company, and to 
submit to a multitude of questions. The Courier is to sail 
this daff and we hope to meet her and forward our letters. 
The tide wil] not serve to pass up the river Mersey, till 
toward dark. As the hour of debarkation approaches^ 
oo» mental excitement increases. The land we are to set 
our feet upon, — is it di£ferent from our own in appearance ? 
Do the customs and manners of the inhabitants resemble 
those of our own country ? Shall we meet with a kind or a 
cool reception ? While curiosity was thus ezcit^, we 
could not but feel the impulse of joy and gladness in the 
anticipation of being so soon relieved from the dull mono- 
tony of the sea, and confinement of the ship, and leA to the 
free exercise of our limbs, in a country where variety and 
novelty would conspire to interest us. 

12 o'clock. — The clouds are dispersed, and the suq 
shines as it does in America. The scenery along the coast 
is finely variegated. Penmanmaur exhibits its bold and rug- 
ged front fully to our view, the snow covering its top and 
lodgijo^ in numerous hollows on its sides. Cultivation has 
spread its charms to the very summits of the hills. Houses 
thickly scattered, hedges, fen^ces, and green fields, are dis« 
tinctly seeu, giviug us within the same grasp of the eye, tbe 
dreariness of winter and the smiling verdure of springs 
The mouth of the river Dee is before us. We are under 
g<M»d way, expecting to reach the town about Q or 9 o'clock. 
5 p. u, — ^We are informed by a pilot-boat« that the Courier 
tried to get oat, but was arrested in the river by the tide« 
We shall probably soon meet her ; and therefore I can add 

but Uttle more. We are going in with the ship of 

Philadelphia, ailer a passage of forty-six days ; nearly 
double the time that we have been out. We have been re- 
markably favoured by that hand which guides the move- 
ments of the winds and waters ; and while the Atlantic roUs 
between us, 1 desire that the feelings of sincere gratitude 
may pervade my bosom. 
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UETTER II. 

Liverpool, bth month {May) 81^, 1818. 

Mr DEAR **♦♦* AND ****, 

DuR arrival at this port, on the Ist, seemed to be wel- 
comed by Ternal smiles and a serene sky. The mild 
gleamings of a May-day evening, floated around us, as we 
doubled the rock and ascended the Mersey. The captain 
of the Courier boarded us in his boat, took our letters, and 
shortly after hoisted his sails and pursued his voyage. We 
anchored abreast of the town before it was ddrk. Ten or a 
dozen large windmills in motion, and the movement of a num- 
ber of sloops, or lighters, with large red sails, struck us as 
features of peculiarity. We were boarded bv several boats, 
in which i^ere the head servants of some of the inns, who 
presented us with cards, and solicited our company. The 
captain took us ashore in bis boat, and abandoned us to the 
use of our legs on the soil of old England. But to walk 
with rectitude in our new situation, was an affair of greater 
difficulty than we had anticipated. So habituated were we 
lo the vacillating movement of the ship, we could hardly 
avoid thinking that the ground ought to move up and down 
and sideways, as we placed our feet upon it. We reeled as 
if intoxicated with wine. Our progress was soon stopped 
by a large canal whicb connects one dock with another. 
The bridge was hoisted to admit the passage of a vessel*; 
but the officer, with singular politeness, had it lowered for 
our accommodation, and immediately raised it again. We 
took lodgings at the Star and Garter, in Paradise-street, an 
inn, which, though not the most fashionable, was recom- 
mended to us as inferior to none in comfort.* 

In vain, during the first night, did we court the favours of 
Morpbeus. The watchman called hour afler hour, till he 
Bounded three, and then it was broad daylight. The rest of 
the passengers were quartered in the same house, and we 
found, upon mutual inquiry in the morning, that not one of 
us had slept a wink the whole night. Like children, it will 
take us some time to get used to the absence of our cradle. 

Every American who has never before been in Europe, 

* The Waterloo » now the best inn in Liverpool, and inferior to few in Enflsnd. 
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tntist he struck, on landing at Liverpool, with its sombre 
streets, its dark looking houses, its smoky atmosphere — ^in 
short, with its great inferbrity, in point of pleasantness, to 
most of our seaport towns. These repolsive sensations by 
degrees subside, and entirely lose their influence, as the 
society, the institutions, the public improvements, the 
wefilth^ and the taste of some parts of the town, become 
known. My letters introduced me to C. B. & Co. and R. 
H. & Co. whose houses are among the first, in commercial 
influence and respectability, in this place ; the wealth and 
trade of which are inferior, 1 believe, to none in the king- 
dom, except the metropolis. Business is conducted here, 
by some of the merchants, on a scale which, with us, would 
be called gigantic. C. B. &* Co. Iiave about forty per- 
sons regularly attached to the counting-room, and -ten or 
a dozen mere engaged in out-door work. Sometimes the 
concerns of the house require one or two hundred men to 
be employed about the ahips and docks. In the second 
story, they appropriate a room to the purpose of treating 
their friends occasionally to a good dinner, (though there is 
no one that sleeps in the house,) and theydoitverygenteelly* 
it gave me pleasure to be introduced, the next day after my 
arrival, to B. R****, the son of our venerable New-Bedford 
friend, who was accidentally here. He Jhas been long set- 
tled ia England, and is well known in the higher circles of 
society. His manners possess that frankness and kindness 
which characterize the family, with the ease and polish that 
result from an acquaintance with the world. He accom- 
panied me to the custom-house, where I was on the point 
of being subjected to much difficulty and expense. My 
friends had fuitiished me with a good stock of letters, mostly 
introdnclioBs, and many of them sealed. These the officer 
seized with the avidity of a harpy, listening to no remon- 
strance, and informing me, that 1 should have £5 to pay 
for every sealed letter. I followed him into the custom- 
bouse, quite indisposed to yield to his demands, or to give 
up my letters. After a long expostulation, he resigned to 
me those that happened to have my name on the oqtside, 
and carried the others to Hie post-office. Thither we fol- 
lowed him, and, on ex|4aining the case to tke postmaster, he 
kindly, restored to me all those that I asauri^ him were of 
coBsequMiee to me personally, and let the others, go into the 
mail. One of the clerks of R. U. k Co. who assisted me 
Vol. I.. 3 " 
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in obtaining my clearances, said he had nev^r known the 
officers so severe in their scmtinj as on this occasion ; but 
my friend R****, who is intimately acquainted with the col- 
lector, explained the mystery. An inspector had just ar- 
rived here from London, to inquire into the ship accounts 
of this town, and had found that one of the officers was a 
defaulter to a great amount, and that a considerable number 
of ships were altogether unaccounted for by his register. 
The officer would no doubt be displaced and prosecuted for 
the deficiency. This had produced a great stir among them, 
and fully explained the rigour with which our trunks were 
examined. Having got through this first and unpleasant part 
of a foreigner's concern, B. R***, accompanied my two ship- 
mates, (J. B. S. and Dr. F.) and myself to the asylum for 
the blind; and we were conducted through the different apart- 
ments of that interesting charity. About one hundred 
pupils, or patients, are here fed and instructed, consisting 
mostly of children and women, with but few men. In the 
first apartment, the women were spinning and sewing. We 
asked one of the girls if she could thread her needle ; she 
answered, ** Yes, I will show you," — and putting the head 
of the needle with the thread into her mouth, she brought it 
out immediately , completely threaded . She guided the end 
of the thread to the eye of the needle with her tongue, and 
pushed it through. In the other apartments they were ma- 
king ropes, cords of silk, as well as window cords ; weaving 
carpets and rugs ; making baskets of willow, sacking, list and 
knit shoes, packthread, sail cloth, tarred mats, &c. &c. Many 
of their articles are manufactured with great neatness. But 
the musical performances surprised us as much as any part 
of their exercises. A dozen pupils are taught to play to- 
gether ; one on an organ, and each of the others on a piano. 
The perfect agreement with which their fingers flew over 
the -keys, and the exact concord of tones produced by so 
many blind musicians, were truly surprising. I asked one 
of the boys what they had been playing. He replied, '< A 
hallelujah chorus." The whole number of pupils admitted 
into this asylum, from its establishment, in 1791, to the ter- 
mination of the year 1816, is 465 ; of whom 134 had been 
deprived of their sight by smsdl-pox, 120 by inflammation, 
57 by cataract, and only 7 by imperfect organization. Thir- 
ty-nine bad been bom blind. The other cases were from 
various accidents and diseases. Forty pupils were dis^ 
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dlmrged in tlie course of 1816 ; of whom more than one 
half were capable of maintaiDing themselves by the skill 
they had acquired in the school. Two thousand pounds 
worth of goods manufactured in the institution, was disposed 
of during the same year. 

Haring a letter to W< Roscoe^ £sq., a ^ntleman well 
known in the literary worlds and deservedly esteemed, here 
and every where, for his learning and philanthropy, a friend 
accompanied me to hia o&ce, where he received me with 
great urbanity. He is a banke^y and a qoan of business. 
The coldness and reserve of the mere scholar, are com- 
pletely worn off by his business habits, while the contract- 
ed ** single aim" of the merchant, is softened, dignified, and 
expanded by letters, and an extensive intercourse with lite- 
rary men. He has been a member of parliament, and as 
such was an active and enlightened prompter of measures 
calculated to advance the interests of general humanity. 
His person is tall, his figure manly and prepossessing, and 
beginning to assume the aspect of venerable from the influ- 
ence of age. We had but little time for conversation- in 
this our first interview. We thence went to the Exchange, 
a spacious range of buildings appropriated to the concerns 
gf trade. In the centre of the open area, where the mer- 
chants assemble, is a monument erected to Lord Nelson. It is 
a costly and finely executed piece of work ; but the style, or 
rather the design of it, really appeared to me to deserve the 
epithet of barbarous. . Nelson is leaning back in. an uneasy 
posture, with one Ifoot trampling on the c!SircasB of a dead 
man. Death is seen with his marrow bones peeping from 
behind a shroud, and, reaching out his arm, is grasping at 
Nelson's hea^t I Beneath are four figures, representing 
different powers of Europe, sitting round the monument in 
a forlorn posture, with their bands chained to the stone near 
the feet of the conqueror* There are many other figures 
in the group indicative of the triumph of victory, and grief 
for the loss of the victor. In short, ims group of statues, 
of recent execution, and which displays exquisite skill in 
the artist, appeared to me to breathe a spirit, which would 
better befit the capital of a nation of which a Cortes or a 
Tecumseh was the ruling chief. The triumph of a Chris- 
tian nation ought surely to be differently exhibited. 

On the 3d, 1 accepted the invitation of my friends R. to 
dine at Gre^n Bank, the residence of their mother, about 
four miles from the town. The vehicle in which we 
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Fode» 18 called a car. It is managed by one liMrte» but will 
easily accommodale four persons besi^ the i/rner. The 
latter has an elevated seat in iront : the body of the car Is 
ascended from behind, and contains two aide seals, die pas- 
sengers sitting with th^ir backs to the wheels. At dinner 
we were joined by Dr. Traill, a gentleman wilo holds a hi|^ 
rank in Liverpool as a physician, and eqeally so among &e 
learned for his scientific attainments. After dinner, W. 
Roscoe came in, and we spent the aflemoon and evening in 
a lively and interesting conversation ; the first which 1 had 
partaken of, in genuine £nglisbsoGie^. We were M will- 
ing to listen to R. and. Dr. T. The subjects were various, 
but among them, the probability and utility of a north-west 
passage to the Paciic Ocean, die means of ameliorating 
the penal code, asylums fortdie insane, kc* were promi- 
nent topics. The opportunity was to me highly interesting, 
and I have seldom spent a day more pleasantly. 

The mother of our friend is the daughter of the lete 
Richard Reynolds, of &riet(^l, so distinguished for his be* 
nevolence ; but, to our regret, she wao not at home. Her 
husband was a gentleman of education and wealth, and of 
great respectability and influence in the mercantile affairs 
of the town. Their country residence at Green Bank gave 
us a very fiivoorable impression of the rural taf»te of the 
English. A mansion with semething of the Gothic in its 
structure, and very neat ; a lawn in front, sloping gradually 
to a fishpond, and (miamented with a variety of shmVbeiy ^ 
a fine garden, containing a semll but pretty conservatory ; 
gravelled walks, verdant gross plots, and borders of A>w- 
ers, all gave asmiKng air to the exterior of this abode, wbUe 
the neatness of its interior arrangement, evinced an equd 
share of enlightened taste. 

We met by appointment, the next day, Roscoe and Dr. 
Traill, at the Liv4>f pbol Institution : a fine establishment for 
the promotion of litaratti^, arts, and science, it was i>pen- 
ed about a year ag^by an eloquent discourse from the for- 
mer of these g.eotle«(ien, who is justly considered as the pre- 
siding genius of.th^ place. It comprehends a spacious lec- 
4nre room, a library, or resiling room, a collection of natu- 
ral history, a gallery of paintings, a laboratory, &c. It is 
liberally supported by subscriptions and donations.* The 

* The origin and progress of this institution aiford an incontastible evidence of the 
Hberality which here preraibin the promotion of literetura and setenoe. 

A prospeetvs of it was fint laid before the citiaeos, at a poblie laeeting, at the Uver- 
pool Anns; in Blarch| 1814. A conunittee was aj^inted to collect subiipriptions, and. 
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ioslitatioii bad just received aa accession of fine casts from 
ancient scalptare, recently taken from the ruins of Pbyga- 
lia, in Greece. They were deposited in the institution by 

Foster, Esq. of Liverpool, who is one of those that 

brought the original sculpture from Greece * i had the 
pleasure of attending a lecture, by Dr. Traill, in this institu- 
tion. He has been engaged during the winter in giving a 
course on natural history, to an audience of both sexes, a 
large proportion of whom a^e females. The number which 
usually attend^ is nearly three hundred ; such being the taste 
here for literature and science. Many of them are proprie- 
tors in the institution. Dr.~ T. is a pleasing lecturer, and 
quite a favourite with bis female auditors. Hik style is 
clear and plain, his manners open and modesty and he evin- 
ces an extensive ac(|uaintance with the different depart- 
flaeni^ of oataral* history . 

U gave me pleasure to find, in a conversation with W. 
Roscoe, at his office, that the subject of an amelioration 
of the penal code of England, had engaged his active atten- 
lion, and aroused his warm and generous sympathies. He 
wished to obtain further information relative to our peni- 
tentiaries. I freely communicated what I knew i and put 
him in the way of receiving from New-York, a farther ac- 
cooot of them. He almost despairs of any important chapge 
in the British laws within a reasonable time, on account of 
the strong prejudices of the nation, and tha fears of the 
government in the adoption of alterations in their long estab- 
lished usages. As an evidence of the severity of the pre- 
sent laws, and the arbitrary manner in which they are exe- 
cuted, he stated to me, that some time ago^ a man was taken 
up for writing a sang which waa thought tp have a danger- 
ous tendency, tried, thrown into prison, and kept more than 
twoyears^ in a narrow miserable place, where he could 
use no exercise. When finally liberated, he was emacia- 
ted, feeble, a^ scarcely able to wall^ R* kndwin^im to 
be a man of Aents and education, and destitute of support, 
procured for him a situation as tutor to the children of a 
gentleman ; which duty he fulfilled to satisfaction. 

A town meeting was called, some time ago, to celebrate 
the fiftieth year of the^ reiga of the present king^ It was 

in June following, they reported to another meeting that 30,200{. had been subscribed. 
An aiii>ropTiation of 10002. was also made bj the corp<tfftti«n in furtherance of this 
interwtuig. object. 
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proposed, that the money raised on the occasioD should 'be^ 
employed in an illamioation ; hut R. .moved that, instead of 
wasting it in a Maze, it should he employed in liberating all 
the prisoners who were confined for deht.* This motion, 
though much opposed, prevailed, and the prisoners, aboat 
seventy in number, were discharged. There was a Mance 
left of £800 sterling. This was invested in stock, and the 
interest goes to the employment of a solicitor, whose daty 
it is to inquire into the detention of every prisoner for debt, 
and to see that no frauds are practised upon him. A great 
number of unjust exactions, and vexatious proceedings, are 
doubtless prevented by this saliitaiy and humane regulation. 

On the evening of the 4th, 1 went to hear a lecture on 
astronomy, by an itinerant, who has acquired some repu*^ 
tation in the country, by the use of a large transparent or** 
rery. The apparatus tvas clumsy, and the measured peri- 
ods and cadence of the lecturer were nearly as artificial as - 
the wheels of his machine. 

From what I have yet seen of the society of Friends^ 
here, 1 must infer that there is rather less scruple with re* 
spect to the furniture of houses and the style of living, than 
amongst us. ^he men dress more neatly than we do ; but 
the costume of the females strikes me, 1 must confess, as 
being less conformable to the principles of correct taste, 
than that in our cities. The deep projection of the bon* 
net, seems to give an air of uncouthness to the whole per- 
son : — ^but 1 am aware, that on these points,, our judgments- 
are greatly influenced by custom and habit. There is no- 
thing in the conversation and manners of the females to 
justify any unfavourable impression from their dress. They 
arepolite, sensible, amiable, and exceedingly well informed. 

The commerce of Liverpool- is surprisingly extensive. 
Several of the warehouses are ten stories high. The ships 
are not stationed along the river, as in New- York, but ta- 
ken imo tfe docks to load and unload. "Die docks are 
prodigious excavations, occupying from two or three, to 
eleven or twelve acres each, and communicating with the 
river and with each odier by canals- and gates. The quan- 
tity of shipping which they contain is- astonishingly great. 
Liverpool, within the last 40 years, has been completely 
regenerated. Prior to that period, its principal depen* 
dence was upon that abominable traffick to Africa, which 
has entailed so much misery, oppression, and corruption ^ 
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vip6n the mhabitaots of the fresteiti woridL Iti popalalioD,. 
sioce the abolitioo of the Blare trade, has iocreayed about 
S5,€XX^« It is now a place of great wealth ; aod an admi- 
rable spirit of liberaiitj preFaiis in the creation of fands 
for any laudable porpose^ whether it be the establishment 
of a literary institution, or any object of charity or of 
puMic good, which has utility aod expediency to recom* 
mend it. 

After breakfasting with Dr. T. on the meming of the 
6th« and enjoying a Uvelj conTersation with him and hie 
wife, who is a Scotch lady, possessing a great deid of taste 
lor the liberal sciences, he accompanied me in a wM. to 
Ererton, a ran^ of buildings erected on a high ridge east 
of the town. From this ridge we had a charming view of 
Ihe town< the harbour, the river, the opposite county oi 
Cheshire, and the mountains of Wales in the distant per- 
spective. Many of the houses aod gardens at Everton, are 
HI a style of considerable elegance. If the lower and 
more commercial parts of Liverpool appear unpleasant- to 
an American, as they undoubtedly must, in comparison- 
with New* York or Philadelphia, he will have to acknow- 
ledge, that these defects are, in a great degree, compeosa^ 
ted by the newer parts of the town : and there are not 
many points, in either of the two last named cities, which 
exceed Everton in beauty of prospect. The bricks, of 
which the houses are all constructed, are of a brownish 
yellow, which js soon changed, by the smoke of the coalS; 
into a dark and disagreeable hue. 

We visited the. Athens&um and Lyceum, places of lite- 
rary resort, where the newspapers and journals of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and France, may be fouitd on the tables. 
Each of these institutions must have cost, at its first esta- 
blishment, from £6 to£ 10,000 sterling, and must require for 
its support at least 500 subscribers, at <Hie or two guineas 
each per annun.- The prosperity of these severs^^insti- 
ttttions, as wen as the general tone of the society which 
has fallen within my notice, convinces me that those per- 
sons are greatly mistaken,. who imagine that commercial in- 
dustry and success are incompatible with an habitual atten- 
tion to objects of literary taste, jmd to scientific improve- 
ment 

An order from W. Rdscoe procured us an admission to 
the public botanic garden. It is a charming establishment. 
ISbe variety and perfection of the plants, and the taste and^ 
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Deatoesfl of the gardeD, mast strike erery Americannsiter. 
with sorprife, because we hare Dothiog to be compared 
with it. The garden coAtains about six acres of grouDd^ 
and the proprietors have been very successful in procunog 
a gardener, who joins to an extensive acquaintance with 
botany, the greatest enthusiasm in the pursuit ; and he is, 
withal, a map of pleasant, affable demeanour. He was found 
keeping a little shop in one of the narrow streets of Man* 
Chester ; whever witheut n^ucb learning, without any gar- 
den, and in a crowded city, by yielding to the impulse of 
inclinatioo> ahd geniuft, he had become a great botanist. 
He is now transplanted into a genial soil, and flourishes to 
satisfaction. 

A considerable part of the town is lighted by coal gas. 
I visited the factory, and found it superintended by ^ Sad- 
ler, son to the celebrated aeronaut. He informed me, 
that he himself last year crossed the Irish Channel, from 
Dublin to Holyhead,.i{i 9 balloon, and gave me two interest^ 
ing pamphletis descriptive of tbeir aerial voyages. The 
arrangement of the gas machinery is very similar to that 
described by Accum in bis- treatise on gas light. 1 need not 
therefore undertake to describe the process, especially as 
I may have an opportunity of observing it in other places^ 
and under different modifications. This concern is mana*- 
ged by a company. The cost to families, for the use of 
the light, is from j£3-75. to £4 1 6s. per annum, for each 
argand lamp, according to- its size, with permission to keep 
it burning till 10 o'clock. If it burn longer, the charge is 
increased. The company are at the expense of fixing the 
pipes as far as the entrance of the house. 

The dinner hour at Liverpool, at which we have been 
invited, is &ve, but it is frequently half past five or six, be- 
fore the company is seated at table. The entertainments 
are ample and excellent ; and if 1 may venture an opinion, 
I shcfdld say, there is rather more of easy dignity, and of 
the gracefulness and simplicity of true so9sl feeling and 
hospitality, than is commonly to be met with on our side of 
the Atlantic : yet, on the whole,. I have been pleased in 
observing the close resemblance in manners, of the same 
rank of society in both countries. 

To-morrow we intend setting out for Manchester. We 
shall leave Liverpool under impressions of gratitude, for 
tfie kindness of those to whom we have been introduced*. 
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JLETTEB III. 

Mdndutier, Bih moM (Jlfoy) lOih, 1^16. 

My dear ***** AWD •***, 

Mj last lefl us in prepftration for our depMrtuve lo this 
place. A iMe after tweUre, haviog paid our Imidfofil's Ml, 
aod added Mcaething to tjtie pockets of the head aerrant, 
the cbaBftber maid, the boots, and the porter, we moonlod 
the top of one of the fourteen or fifteeo atage coaches 
which daily run between Liverpool and Maochester. I had 
seemed for say self the best outside 8eat*-*-that aioqgBide the 
driver ; the coach was iieaHy futt. Chat is to say, ahovt 
twelve on the top and six inside. The distance is 86 milea. 
Th«8 comnieoced our first jovmey in old Enj^aod, and m 
a stjrie perfeetlly novel tons. The coaches are very hand- 
soase, generally containing ^r seats oathe outside, aod 
two within, and the roads are so good, that eighteen persons 
do not appear to be an -over load for four hones. Every 
coach has some particular name painted on it, Kke a ship ; 
and many of them, of course, have royals or princely titles* 
The horses are orach tike onr own. 

Except a slight shower, the day was fine, and the ride to 
US all, very interesting. Features of novelty and cariosity 
constantly present themselves to a stranger^s eye. The 
couotry, throogh wtuch we have pasMkd. is tevel, and cul* 
tivated with the greatest attention. The thatched cottages 
of the poor, with small latticed windows^ and generally a 
httle enclosure in front, containing flowers, which, in this 
moist climate, exhibit their bloom to great advantage ; the 
splendid seats of noblemen andgentleflMo.-— the boirts, with 
expanded sails, moving along the canai8,-^the Mersey, eon* 
tracted to a narrow stream, meandering through green 
meadows, and serving as a wide canal,— the pasture fields 
richly enamelled with daisies,— the fbrsse, a bushy shrub, 
covered with bright yellow flowers, — the green hedge 
rows, nicely and evenly trimmed, sometimes with a round 
top, and sometimes a flat one, — ^the antique churchetf, — aod 
the high hitts at a distance, — all conspired to keep our eyes 
on the stretch, and our fancies on the alert. Prescot, 
Warrington, and Eccles, were the principal towns through 
which we passed. The two former are considerable places^ 
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with narrow streets and old-fasbioned houses, exhil>itiog> 
by their antique and soiabre appearance, a great contrast ta 
onr moiie recent American town^. Numerons manafiictories, 
particularly of small files and watchmakers' tools, are scat- 
tered along the road from Liverpool to Prescot Warring- 
ton is noted for manufactories, particularly of sailcloth. 
Eccles, an old fincemfortable looking village, is celebrated 
for good cakes. On stopping at the inn, they were offered 
to us at two pence each, and we found them to be extremely 
pdataUe. They consist of a kind of pastry, with an in- 
termediate layer of fruit. These cakes, it is said, sure taken 
by trayellers to all parts of England. 

The approach to Manchester is marked by » cloud of 
smoke, and by numerous columns which are seen pouring 
out of the tall chimneys of the immense factories situated 
in all parts of the town, ^e drove rapidly through nar- 
row and crowded streets, with high bouses, to the Bridge-^ 
water Arms ; where we were courteonsly met by a fat land- 
lady, and accommodated with tolerably good rooms. The- 
persons to whom we were recommended,, by letters froni> 
Liverpool Kving a mile from the inn, we employed the re- 
maining day-light in walking through several of the streets.. 
This town makes a better i^pearance than Liverpool^ 
though the bricks have the same dark and rough snrhiee. 
The houses are high, and the streets and pavements in the 
modern parts of the town, are of an agreeable width. Th&^ 
foot- walks are here.. made of broad flag stones-; but in Li* 
verpool, Jhey are mostly of round stones or pebbles, 
which renders the walking unpleasant and painful. 

ll^th. The persons to whom we had letters, have evinced* 
all that kindness and attention which so greatly enhance 
the pleasure one receive» in visiting a new place ;. not only 
by conducting us to manufactories, institutions, &c. but by 
introducing us to other persons of character and distinction. 
The celebrity of Manchester, as a manufacturing town,, par- 
ticularly of cotton goody, naturally excites a stranger's de-^ 
sire to visit the establishments, where so much ingenious 
mechanism is employed ; and to witnefiftjhe processes by 
which so many fine fabrics of every variety and colour 
Are produced. Such exhibitions of human industty and 
talent, are . certainly calculated to give an elevation to na-* 
tional character, and to inspire the observer with a more 
exal^d opmion of the intellectual powers, with whiicii it 
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iias pleased DiYtae Providence to fornisli liis kindred race* 
It seems tlierefore to be regretted^ that I& inlbrests of in* 
dividnals and con^iMuiies slK^uid in anj case be considered 
as incompatible with such liberal admjssions to their ftcto- 
rlesy as tend to gratify an enlightened and rational cnriositj. 
Ih this respect there is a great difference in mann^turers, 
depending in some degree on dieir different views of indi- 
vidnal interests ; bnt more, perhaps, on the temper of the 
man. The opinion, I beUere^is gaining ground in England, 
that the advantages that have been conceived to arise from 
keeping thdr processes concealed, are more imaginary than 
real ; and accordingly a more liberal disposition prevails 
than formerlv, in the admission of visiters and strangers. 

The first Actory we entered, was a grazing house ; that 
is, a place where calicoes are glazed. All the machinery 
an these factories, (or nearly so,) is propelled bv steam. 
The process of glazing is a very curious one, varymg in its 
nature according to the quality of the stuff, and the degree 
-of polish to be given to it. The first tlung is to cover the 
«tuff with a very thin coat x>f bees-wax. This is done by 
causing the calico, chintz, or whatever it may be, to pass 
between two cylinders or rollers, which are longer than 
the breadth of the stuff, in one of which are grooves filled 
mtk long cakes of bees-wax, that project a little above the 
eurface of the cylinders. These cakes are perhaps an inch 
thick, and placed five or six inches apart. The upper cy- 
linder contains the wax, the lower one is kept warm by 
steam, which circulates through it by pipes. The cloth 
passes between the cylinders, and becomes in that manner 
^^itly covered by the wax. Another process is to pass 
the stuff.between two cylinders, one of which is of polished 
steel, and the other of paper ; the former being kept hot 
either by iron heaters, placed inside of it, or by the intro- 
duction of steam. The glazing material is applied to it by 
a sponge. The cloth enters very smoothly into the aper- 
ture of the two cylinders, and is pressed with prodigious 
force as it passes through. This gives a fine and beautiful 
polish to the stuff, as well as the stiffness observed in well 
^bzed calicoes. Another mode is to place the stuff, after 
it has been waxed^ in* a machine, where a very smooth 
rubber of fiint, about four inches wide, passes over it cross- 
wise, rubbing it backward and Ibrwi^. The cloth is 
moved along under die rubber, by the motion of the jna> 
chine. 
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We n«zt Tisited a printtng bctoryi ; that is to 8«y> a 
house xrhett cjfiicoes^ chhitses, &c. receive the figujpes, ' 
which, in the esuination of the fair pofchasers^ gi?e tiMm 
their relative deigrees of beauty and ▼aloe. The centn* 
vance of new and handsome figures is an object of great 
fiohcitude to the manufacturers : and so scrupulously does 
•each one guard his own devices fh>m the inspection oi his 
rival nei^ibours, that they transport their goods through 
ihe streets in vehicles entirely closed and fastened wUh 
lochs. The invention of new designs, furnishes support to 
a great numAier of ingenious men. I never before had any 
just conception of the. manner in which calicoes are print- 
ed. I was wimess to the process in which a piece of white 
muslin, forty-nine yards in length, was converted into 
printed calico, with a beautiful figure impressed upon it, in 
the lapse of four minutes. -The operation is si^ciently 
-simple. A hollow cylinder of copper, as long as the stuff 
is wide, is previously engraved with the intended figure. 
This cylinder is placed over a trough, into which the co- 
louring matter is poured, and becomes partly immersed in 
4t. A long sharp-edged knife, which they call the doctor, 
is so adjusted to the cylinder as to cleanse it, during its re* 
volution, from all the dying substance, except what is 
Jodged within the cavities of the figure formed by the gra- 
Ter. The cloth is passed under the engraved cylinder, and 
pressed during its revolution, into its cavities, by the for- 
cible action of a smooth cylind^ bdow. In this way, cali- 
coes impressed with one colour only, are expeditioudy 
printed. When more colours are to be put on, it is com- 
•monly done by a block. A piece of wood, about a foot long 
and six inches wide, is carved with the figure to be. impress- 
ed. The cloth is firmly stretched over a hard surface ; 
the block is placed on a piece of woollen cloth covered 
with the dye, a portion of which adheres to it ; and it is 
then laid with accuracy on the stuff with one hand, and a 
gentle thump is given to it by the other. It is again dip- 
ped in the ink, and the figure is further extended. In this 
way, tliey go on, till the whole piece is covered ; and in 
this way, by going again and agam over the piece, they can 
fill it up with a variety of colours. * Thus chintzes are pro- 
duced of the gayest ^nam, with lai^ and brHliant flow- 
ers, birds, amimals, and landscapes. The factory we. were 
in, is one of the best in the town. 
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We Yuited several neat factories at Ardwick, in the sub- 
orbs of Maocbester : in one of wbicb, the w«ol, as taken 
from the raw fleece, is converted, by various successive 
and ingenious processes, into Manchester cord ; a pleasant 
and valuable material for men's wear. The engine in this 
&ctorjy of about Eileen horse power, is the neatest I have 
ever seen. In another extensive concern, we saw again the 
printing of calico, and the borders of shawls ; and in an- 
other apartment, the process of singeing cords and fustians. 
This curious process consists in passing the stuff hastily, 
from one reel to another, over a red hot iron. It goes 
several times backward and forward over the iron, before 
it As sufficiently singed. This is necessary to grve it a 
smooth surface. The colour produced by the iron is after- 
ward bleached out. 

Much of the mere manual labour of Manchester, such as 
weaving, is conducted by the workmen at their own houses, 
under the employ of the manufacturer. We saw in one 
room thirty or forty jneces of tape, woven by one motion of 
the hand ; each piece having a shuttle of its own, and all of 
them driven simultaneously by the same movement. The 
cutting of fustians and velvets, by which the nap is formed, 
was another interesting process. The stuff is woven so as 
to form successive rows of elevated threads or loops. The 
cutter strvetched it lengthwise over a frame, and, inserting a 
long slender knife, somewhat like a rapier, under one row 
of threads, and dexterously pushing it along, cuts the upper 
part of the threads or loops, and thus produces the shaggy 
surface. 

After visiting another factory, in which a kind of cassinet 
is manu&ctured, Dr. Fearn and myself were condntted to 
the rooms of John Dalton, so well known for his acute and 
extensive researches in chemical science. We found the 
philosopher at his desk, surrounded by his books, his boxes, 
and his apparatus, chemical and philosophical, all in ** de- 
lightful confusion." He is a member of the society of 
Friends, of plain unaffected manners, and highly esteemed 
in social life. His apparatus is very simple, and chiefly 
employed in experiments of research. So profound have 
been his investigations, and so high is his reputation as a 
chemist and mathematician, that the literary and philoso- 
phical society of this place have elected him their presi- 
dent ; and he has been recently chosen an honorary mem- 
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ber of the Academy of Scieoces of Heacow, aad of the 
Rojal iostititte of FraDce. He is a bachelor» of ahoat GUy. 

I breakfasted on the 10th, at Dr«Wil)tam Henry's, in oom* 
peny with Dalton. The Doctor's family beings absent, he 
boiled tbe eggs for us himself, and treated us with great 
ease and kindness. The conversation of two men so deser- 
vedly distinguished for science, coold not but be highly in- 
teresting, it turned upon certain points of chemical theory 
--•chlorine, acidity, alkalinity, &c. They are i»ither of 
them entire converts to the new doctrine of chlorine* Dr. 
H. with whom I afterward dined, conducts a chemical manu* 
&ctory, celebrated for the purity and perfection of the ar» 
tides it produces. He very justly noticed, in the course of 
conversation, the reprehensible practice pursued in Ameri- 
ca, of counterfeiting, not only the products of Britich mano- 
facture, the containing vessel, the label and directions* but 
also tbe signature and seal. If this is unjustifiable in any 
case, it is emphatically so in relation to medical preparations, 
upon the purity of which depends not only the reputation of 
the manulacturer, but the health and life of the purchaser.* 
Dr. H. is remarkably clever in his particular department. 
He is now preparing for the eighth edition of his Treatise 
on Chemistry, a work which has greatly contributed to ex- 
tend the science wherever the J^glish lani^uiige prevails. 
It has also been translated and published at Paris. t 

Accompanied by Dr. C. of this place, 1 visited the in* 
firmary and lunatic asylum, both of which appeared to be 
extremely well conducted. The infirmary is supported 
entirely by donations and legacies, but the maniacs pay their 
own way. New patients are admitted only once a week, 
(except in cases of particular urgency;) when the managers 
attend to read their recommendations, and inquire into their 
claims upon the bounty of tbe institution. We witnessed 
the ceremony of their introduction. The applicants, about 
twenty-two in number, were seated in a semicircle, answer- 
ed to their names when called, stated their occupations, and 
by whom recommended. A large proportion said they 
were wavers. One man said he was a ^/«66er ; jvhich I 

* I ondantand that th« Britiih tpMuAdtmen are beg ioiuiiff to ratdiate upon iu 1^ 
adopting a similar practice. Several varieties of American fabrics having, from their 
superior texture, grown into entennve demand, ftoodsof the same appearance, with the 
same fold and Btam|», are now sent fsom Eogluid, and sold here at a lower price 
than the American. 

t Tho ninth edition ef tlni eKcellait woik hn beea for MM&e line tn ciienlation. 



found WiB.B, leehnieal name for part of the operation of 
calicoHn<iking. The baildiogs of the infiroiHry and asylam 
.ape, neat, hat plain spedmens of mxhitectare ; three stories 
high ahaye the baseoieot, and pleasantly situated, in a iride 
,p)aoe, called Piccadilly rwith a gravel walk surrounding ft 
.sheet of' water in front, margined with grHss, and parti^ly 
planted with trees. The benefactors to this charity have 
been f^eary numerous. The names of the benevolent indi- 
fTidnals, with the amount of their contributiom* are neatly 
•exhibited in tabular frames, attached to the walls in one of 
the large rooms. Upwards of four thousand pounds hare 
been gireo by unknofim benefactors. The interior of those 
buildings. eTince the greatest attention to the comfort and 
vecoYery of the patients, and to economy in management. 
The bedsteads are of iron, which, besides the advantage of 
durability, more effectually secures them from vermiii. 
The rooms of the women are designated by- different sctip- 
turalfemale names, as, ''Mary," *' Huth," &c. ; whilethose 
fi>rmen are distinguished by masculine namett from the. same 
book. This Diode of designating . rooms I ^noticed also at 
the inns. At the Bridgewater Arms, the nasnes are taken 
fromi the ancient mythology. • Thus we rend over the doors, 
tbe wonds Morpheus, Aurora, ^. lo another. inn, my com- 
pfiii»ioQs and myself dined with several American aequaint- 
nnces, whom we met here, in 9 room styled the '' Philadel- 
phia ;" and the other apartments of the house received their 
titles fi^om the same .quarter of the globe. [The -suiigical 
yvards of this infirmary are numerously supplied, as might 
be expected, from accidents which constantly occur in the 
mann&otoffies. In one y earthe number of these has amount- 
ed to >138;1, whfle, during the isame period, the number of 
pAtients of «very desoription was 10,670. Adjacent to the 
ipfinpavy, and.under the managementtof its trustees, areex- 
oeJIenti public. baths, 'Which, while they afford a great accom- 
modation to the town, add to «the revenue of the house. 
They consist .of hot.^ iepid^ vapour, and cold batks. The pa- 
tients of ihe infirmary are not permitted to use these baths, 
Mi separate ones are 1 provided for them within the hospital. 
iWe were conducted toX]!hetham<s Hospital, more com- 
monly called the college. This is a charity school, founded 
about the year 1660, by Humphrey Cbetham, a wealthy in- 
dividual of Manchester. The building which it occupies, 
focmflriy belonged to -the coUegiake Qb0rch»>aii4 is curionsLy 
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antiquated id its appearance , both within and without About 
eighty poor boys are here lodged, fed, cKHhed, and tnstract- 
ed. They are to be the ** children of honest, indastriotM, 
and pains-taking parents, and not of wandering or idte beg- 
gars, or rogues.'* They are clothed uniformly in a 
costume extremely outre in Its appearance, and ridiculous 
in its form. Instead of pantaloons, they wear blue cloth 
petticoats, a yellow under petticoat, blue worsted stockings, 
and blue cloth caps. The little fellows are fed with a plain 
but wholesome diet, and have a ?ery healthy and contented 
look. The boilding contains also a library, founded by the 
same benevolent individual^ '*^ for the use of scholars, and 
all others well affected, to resort unto." None of the books 
were to be taken out of the library, but ** fixed or chained as 
well as may be.". Th^s library has become very valuable, 
and now contains 1 8,000 volumes. In the gallery are seve- 
ral' specimens of natural history, and other curiosities, by 
way of museum. These were explained to us by one of 
the boys, as a matter of course, in a tone and manner that 
might have done credit to a well tramed parrot. 

The 04ILLE6I1TE cHuitcH of Manchester produced upon 
our minds sensations, to which we had, till then, been en- 
tire strangers, it was the first example of the genuine an- 
cient ornamental gothie we had ever beheld. Its appear- 
ance is truly venerable. In. vie wing its ciiriouHly arched 
windows, its remnants of stained glass, its antiquated towers, 
its lofty ceiling, its numerous carved ornaments of angels 
playing upon different musical instruments ; and especially, 
the grotesque fij^ures that project from under the roof, in 
the form of four footed beasts, (but of what species no natu- 
ralist could tell ;) the mind is carried back,' as by a charm, 
to a period tnuch more remote in the history of our species, 
than any which the monuments of our own country can 
possibly suggest The feeling thus produced is no less 
solemn, dian it is novel and delightful. This church is 
about 360 years old. The whole length of the edifice on 
the outside is 262 feet, and its breadth 132. The dilapi- 
dations of time are every where visible upon it ; but pains 
are taken to repair its breaches in the style of the original 
structure^ 

The preseni week is a time of annual relaxation at Man- 
<ihe8ter, the factories being generally abandoned, and busi- 
ness suspended. The tide of populatiou in the streets is 



OsCo^iahi^gly gre^* and coutuiaes so till toD o'clock in the 
eveiiiag. Cf^pteel persons are frequently accosted by beg- 
gafs* sptne of whom a,re very miserable in their appearance. 
Various are the contrivances to attract attention, iind excite 
the ch^itj of strangers. Children are met« singing in the 
streets, with papers in their hands fof sale, such as adyer* 
tisements of shows, song?, and trash of various kinds. We 
iQet a woman playing on a fiddle, and capering through the 
street, to gain a few pence. In many of the wide streets 
and open parts of the town, machines are erected to furnish 
amusement for children, and to gain their pence. Large 
swings, in the i^hape of a boat, in which twelve or twenty 
can be seated, are suspended from the centre of a great tri- 
pod, and pushed backward and forward. Small wooden 
hprse3 9re mounted on a circular platform, and pushed 
round a central post, with children seated on them at a 
penny a ride. During two or three days of this Whitsuntide 
week, horse racing, and even bull baiting are practised, 
and the people assemble in the suburbs to view and attend 
these sports in excessive numbers. 60,000 are supposed 
to be sometimes collected at once. 

Manchester is an ancient place, having evidently been 
a settlement of the Romans. It is built upon the river 
TrwjelJ.; into which empties, upon the border of the town, 
the river Irk, both very small streams. The population 
and size of the town have increased surprisingly in the last 
forty years, in consec^uence of its growing manufactories. 
In 1773 it contained but 41,032 ; in 1788 the number had 
increased to 50,000 ; in 1801 to 84,053, in 1811 to 98,571 
without including the adjacent suburbs, which every stran- 
ger would consider as forming one undivided m^ss of build- 
ings. These would swell the population of that year to 
108,460 ; and it is believed that, at present, the whole num- 
her would amount to at least J 30,000. Notwithstanding the 
great. population and importance of this town, it is not in- 
corporated, and has not the privilege of sending a single 
member to parliament ; a privilege which is ei^joyed, or ra- 
ther abused, by many a borough in the kingdom of not more 
than 50 or 100 inhabitants. Manchester is governed by a 
head o£&cer called the boroi^h^reeye, and two constables, 
chosen annually from the most respectable of the inhabit- 
ants. The piopulation is thought to he intelligent Science 
is cultivated on stccount of its connexion with the por9aits 

4*^ 
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of the inbabitaDts. The portico, an iostitution supported by 
doDatioos and subscriptions, is an elegant bnilding, erected 
and opened in 1806, for the purpose of a library and news 
room, at an expense of £6000. There are, besides, several 
large libraries in the town, belonging to distinct companies. 
The literary and philosophical society deservedly enjdy a 
high reputation . Six volumes of their transactions have been 
published, and many of the papers have been translated 
into the French and German languages. The Lancasterian 
school here is considered as inferior to none in the king-^ 
dom. The house will contain about 1200 scholars. 

Manchester is distinguished by its charities, and iaore 
especially that noblest of all charities, a liberal instruction 
of the children of the poor. This town was among the 
£rst to adopt the plan of the benevolent RAIKES, in the 
organization of Sunday schools. Nearly 8000 children 
attend the schools, supported by members of the establish-- 
ed church, and about 5000 those for other denominations. 
What an aggregate of charity is here presented to the mind t 
This benevolence goes for to remedy the evil& arising from 
the severe tasks imposed upon the children in the manu- 
factories, and which are so justly condemned by Southey in 
the letters of Esprielia. There is no doubt, however, that 
a farther melioration of the condition of these infant la- 
bourers, is still called for by the soundest dictates of hu- 
manity. The subject is before parliament, and hopes are 
entertained that a law will be passed, giving every child a 
right to a certain portion of education, and restricting them 
to ten or eleven hours of confinement in the manufactories, 
instead of fifteen or sixteen, as now practised. 

There are several peculiarities of accent and dialect, 
which cannot fail to arrest the attention of an American 
who has proceeded no farther into England than we have. 
The frequent use of the expletive, *' you know" is very 
remarkable, and appears to be almost universal. The sup- 
pression of the hy when it begins a word, and its employ- 
ment when not necessary, is a practice equally remarkable. 
*• This is the place, you know,'' said a very genteel woman 
in showing me an improved fire-place, •* where we ang on 
the .^trons." This pronunciation finds its way, in a cer- 
tain degree, into very respectable society. The sound of 
u like 00^ is frequent, but this is perhaps peculiar to Lan- 
cashire. **FK«/, Betty,'* said our Liverpool coachman tt? 
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a woman who offered us some flowers, " how art thoo my 
loov. Pm coomin doon to gU thee a kiss." There is also 
a peculiar inflectioD of the voice, at the conclasion of a 
phrase, whether long or short, which conveys the impres- 
sion of softness and kindness, and strikes my ear agreeably. 
It cannot be represented by the pen. 

My companions wishing to make an ezcarsion into Der- 
byshire, and being desirous myself to reach London by the 
15tb, 1 shall take leave of them to-morrow — and pursue my 
journey. 



LETTER IV. 

Lwidony bthmonih, {May) letk, 181&. 

Mv DEAR ***** AND **** 

On the morning of the 13th, I took an inside seat in 
the Bicmingham coach, and, proceeding rapidly through 
Stockport, Macclesfield, Leek, . Cheadle, Uttoxeter, and 
Litchfield, arrived at Birmingham about eight in the even- 
ing. The fare was twenty sluUiogs ; distance, about eight^ 
miles. 

The towns and villages through which we passed, are 
marked, to an American eye, by th^ir ^ed appearance. 
Many of the houses, even those- in considerable towns, are 
covered with straw. The churches are mostly in the 
ancient style of architecture, and greatly contribute to the 
novelty and picturesque beauty of the scenery. In passing 
even hastily through Litchfield, the size and venerable ap- 
pearance of the cathedral strikes the eye with delight. 
The house in which Dr. Darwin resided, was shown me 
by one of the female passengers, who had lived in the 
town. It has a modern appearance, and would be consi- 
dered any where a very respectable mansion. Neither 
the house in which Dr. Johnson lived, nor the school- 
house in which he taught David Garrick, was to be seen 
from the road. Litchfield b a pleasant town, and the coun- 
try around is rich, and in a high state of cultivation. We 
dined at Uttoxeter ; and I observed, on this and other occa- 
sions, that rather more attention is paid to the decencies of 
form, than is generally practised by stage companies among 
us. Some person is desired, by the rest, to take the head 
of the table > and from him the waiter expects to receive 
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bis ocd^n/or vine, ar any other addiiiiM)9 tp jtbe uausJ fare, 
aod to bim the bill is presented for settlement Those who 
do not choose wine, are ^ot obliged to pajr for anjr that may 
be called for by the others. Our dimier, indudiDg a mode- 
rate portion of wine, was four shillixigs and six pence each. 
My company in the inside, consisted of two females^ who 
w^e social and intelligent, and a clerical gentleman, whose 
mnqie 1 did not lear^. In England the clex)gy are distin- 
guishable by the &\ze and form of the^r hats. H^ enter- 
tained us with anecdotes relative to Bishop Watson and 
Deacon Paley ; with both of whom he bad been acquainted. 
The attachment of these distinguished men to a self<«deny- 
ing religion, he did not seen to estimate very highly ; but 
he spoke of their talents, their writings, and their charac- 
ters with great respect. Ip entering Birmingham we passed 
a large mansion with very extensive grounds, surrounded 
by a high brick or stone wall. U appeared to be the abode 
of opulence, but I was told it had been for some time within 
the grasp of the sheriff. The coach stopped at a large inp, 
called the Hen and Chickens, but the kindness of the frieuds 
to whom [ had letters, prevented me from occupying a 
jrt>om in it. 

• 14th. Having but one day to spend here, I regretted to- 
dl^, this morning, that it was the time of an smnual fai^, on 
which occasion many* of the manufactories are closed, the 
workmen d^voting themselves to relaxation and amusenaeat. 
Some of the wider streets and open places, are crowded 
with exhibitions of wild l>easts, dwarfs, giant women, and 
learned oMukeys, in sufiicient variety. The shops exhibit 
a brilliant exterior -, and a vast variety of curiofis articles, 
mostly the workmanship of this great '^ British toy sbop»" 
are skilfully arranged in the windows to attract attention. 

By the kindness of several of those to whom I we^s in- 
troduced, I visited some of the factories, and had a partial 
opportunity of witnessing their operations. The machinery 
for cutting and fashioning the shanks for buttons, works 
by steam, and is exceedingly ingenious A manufactory of 
tea-trays, snuffer- trays, ink-stands, snuff-boxes, &c. evipced 
much dexterity, and in a striking degree, the perfection of 
art. The large trays are made of sheet iron, stamped iuto 
proper shape by a dye, then varnished and put immedi- 
ately into a lai^ ovea or room with shelves around it, and 
heated by flues. The smaller trays are made of paper ; 
as are the snuff-bexQs, injl^-stands,. &c. The paper is of a. 
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coarse brdwo kind, made for the pappose. A block of wood 
is chosen, of the size and shape of the intended box ; the 
paper is pasted upon it, in sciccessiye lajrera, until it ac* 
.quires the proper thickness; it is then put mt^anoren, 
and when thoroughly dried, an incision is made around it 
as deep as the block, and the two parts are slipped off. It 
is then turned in a lathe, till per&ctiy smooth ; the parts 
are nicely fitted to each other ; and finally, it is Famished, 
and painted with ranous devices. In so great a snuff- 
takiog country as this, the elegant finish of the box, and the 
finely wrought classical device on the lid, are matters of 
luxury and importance. We were politely conducted into 
a large button manufactory. The cutting out of the piece 
from the plate of brass, stamping i^ with the irapressionsi 
trimming the edge, soldering on the eye or shank, and" the 
final polishing, afford employment to a great number of per<^ 
sons, a large proportion of whom are women. The but- 
ton is polished in the lathe by applying to it a piece of 
blood stone. Several ch«^mical manufactories, particularly 
one of sulphuric and nitric acid, and of some of the salts, 
which were shown me, are conducted on a large scale ; 
but as the processes do not essentially differ from those 
usually employed, it is unnecesfary to describe them^ 

A very intelligent friend conducted me in the evening to 
the Birmingham institution for Uteratune and science. The 
building contains a commodious lecture room ; an appara- 
tus room, in which was a good collection of philosophical 
instruments ; a laboratory, well provided with furnaces, &c. ; 
a room containing an assortment of chemical apparatus ; and 
another room especially appropriated to galvanic experi- 
ments, and supplied with a large battery of the most mo- 
dern construction. There is also a library pertaining ta 
the establishment. Such an institution as this, supported 
by private liberality^ speaks volumes for the energy and 
intelligent industry witb Trkich the useful sain are prose- 
cuted , and enables us more futly co uppreciate the charac- 
ter of a people who have carried those arts to such a won* 
derfal degree of perfection. 

I did not ascertain, whether, in Birmingham, a stranger 
is recognised as such within a very short time after his arri^ 
val, as in Manchester. I n the latter town it is said, that with- 
in a few hours after the appearance of a stranger, Ins name, 
place of residence, business, and all other particulars, as far 
as they can be learned by careful inquiry and rapid coiniQa-> 
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pucatippitai'^ known throoghoutthe place. Tbif/m«efl frcmr 
the cautipn which: is onuceiyed to be aecetaacy 90 a guar^ 
to their muDafaottiriiig privilege^. 

The streets of Binniogham are of a,good width, hot the 
fii^e w;ilks are. mostly, a9 in rLiverpool, < paved with roniid 
ftones jostead of bricks or flagn. 

,i ought pot toJeaveiihis place without. an ackoowledg- 
pient of the kiDdnettsreoeivRd from several friends, and par- 
ticularlj thot»e by whom I was so bospttaMy .entertained. 

16th. Afler an early bfeakfast, 1 took leare of my kind 
)}08t sind family, aod set ont in the coach for Oxford. 1 had 
previously secc^ired <an inside feat, butas the morning was 
pie.«aaqt, IplAced myself on the <l4river:S bpflc. This an in- 
.^ aifje .passenger has a eight to do whenever all the outside 
m fleets ; {ire, not .taken ^p.; and)Whep they. are, he can gene- 
rally ^nd ,900^' Qpe itoeKchange «{ith him. Qn the seat .im- 
mediately behind me, apd pn the ^^ly top of the co^ch, 
merie foi^r .genteel fqpisiles. There is nothing to secure 
^eir ^^f^ty, in tbis.Mery ^(^nal .position, but a slender iron 
railing, ^bpgt ^,fpot,high, ejxtopdiog round the back and.ends 
of the seat. Those. t^ho sit at the extremities of this seat. 
jbavEe s^^arcely ft«y thing, to.rest their jfeet upon. In truth,! 
felt ve^ry appirehensiv/R of my own safety, the first time, I 
i^entMred to i^ifJein thi^ lo% style. Custom, however, soon 
r;ecpn(;ile0 jt, and nothipg is ipoi^e common in stag^ traveUing, 
tbap.tOiQpfl lifflies pr^fecring a seat, on the.tpp. Indeed, so 
great are the a4vaptagp6 ,it affords with respect to air and 
prpApect as ^ell as cheapness, \i in np unusual thing tp^ see 
the to,p laeats full, wbile the insi(|e U reptirely vacant. 

iWe ,pi^ed thi^pugh '3olibull, but the .country wa? not 
very .afe^^qtiii^e ^\\\ -we camejto Wai^wick This town .^ves 
a name stotbe/qpuntiy. Its greatei$t curiosity is the castle, 
^^i^e.pfthe ^l^^t, lat]ge$(t, and strongest in the kii^dom. 
It ,18 hjiijt upon the m^i^in. of the [river Avqp, and its ap* 
peara9Qe is itruly ,v,epei?ahle. - T7M extent of its walls and 
the i ai»0 pf its ftofr^r, ,gi ve <?ne a m^^ unfayoUirahlc i^ea rf 
tbe^tate cif^oclqty, wbich could re^^ire so mpch eirpense 
and labour to secure the safety of , its .possessor. At ^eiw- 
ipgton we Wf^ce ti^an^femed tpanother cpaqh. Th^ ipeprson 
whiMB,(frpm his .neat dcessrand buiStjiog air, I;to<i^.to,be^he 
omiier pf tt)^ ;hptel, and gQi^raU3simo of a!} the 4Qdrcfis at- 
tached^ it, jwoved to ^ the coi^chi^iiap. ,But, ^p ^reality, 
these cqacthmep ai^e leather :tp ,he <x>^ideFa4 as gentlemen 
of a .p^tiofilar tcank. They are well 4]:!a93^ \ a^d tisik^ 



thelibeHy asth^j^pafis sJoof, to speak' and bdw to piSdpte 
of respectabilHyt and receive the tame notiee in return. 
We passed throagli Bambory and Deddington to Woodstock; 
Near this pkce the extensive grounds and park of Blen- 
hernia the seat of the duke of Marlborongfa, appeared in 
^ight, and the monument erected in commemorationf oi the 
victories of the duke over the French forces at Bienfaeim, 
rose folly into yiew« It is situated in the park; and attracts 
the attention of passengers at the distance of several miles. 
The park was seen fji^om the road, like a long range of 
wood) and had more tbe appearance of an American forest 
than any thing I had observed in England. It is elevetk 
miles in circumference, and is said to furnish one of the 
finest rides imaginable. Blenheim- house was not in sight 
irom ou'r road, and my time did not admit of a digression, 
though it is certainly an object of rational curiosity to a 
strai^r in England. 

We arrived at Oxford at half past six ; and the evening 
being pleasant, 1 immediately engaged a guide, and spent 
two hours and a half in exploring the curiosities and beau- 
ties of this ancient and renowned seat of learning. If anj 
thing in art and antiquity, in Great Britain, can strike an 
American eye with delight and surprise, it will here be 
met with, probably, in its greatest perfecttbn. The exte^ 
rior of the colleges, presents an imposing aspect of antique 
greatness* The massy structure of the buildings, the 
number of the statues, and quantity of carved work within 
and without, would seem to require the labour of ages. 
Every thing I saw was in a style of neatness. The yards, 
the gardens, the interior of all the apartments, are kept in 
the greatest cleanliness and order. The walks are highly 
beautiful. A broad gravelled pathway, with rows of high 
and majestic elms on each side, extends, in some cases, a 
mile in length, winding along the margin of a river or ca- 
nal, and surrounding a beauti^l meadow. The rooks build 
their nests on the tops of the trees, and fly about the col- 
lege buildings, in great numbers, unmolested. The paint- 
ed or stained glass in thechapel^f, the tesselated pavements, 
the carved ceilings, and the numerous fine paintings with 
which they have been ornamented, hold the eye and mind 
long in admiration. I was in- the theatre, or rather-amphi* 
theatre, in which the emperor of Russia, and king of Prus^ 
sia, received their honorary degrees, sitting .on each side 
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commoD, on tbia day's road, thao on any over which I have 
passed. We stopped at Henley, aad took a cut of cold 
roast beef, of excellent quality — an article of which a good 
English ioD is seldom without a supply. Henley is rather 
a neat town ; I mean in comparison with other English 
towns,; but it exhibits too much of the wear and tear of 
age, to be compared, in point of beauty, with our modem 
i^erican villages. We here crossed the Thames on a fine 
bridge. Thb stream, so famous for the mighty doing? with 
which its shores have for ages resounded, is at this place 
too shallow for any other craft than large boats, and of a 
width which would entitle it, in New Jersey, to the appel- 
lation of a creek. It is however a pretty stream ; and the 
landscape, afler we had ascended the hill on the side oppo- 
site Henley, is exceedingly fine. We passed, in succession^ 
through Maidenhead, Brentford, Turnham Green, Hammer- 
smith, and Kensington, and came into London, by the en- 
trance of Piccadilly. The three last named villages seem 
to be httle more than a continuation of this street. 

The hustle and activity we encountered, on entering the 
metropolis, were excessive. Though long accustomed to 
the busy movements of the busiest city in our own country, 
I found on this occasion enough of novelty and peculiarity 
to convince me, had 1 not known where i was, that I was 
entering a much more populous and wealthy place than 
any i had ever seen. The numerous equipages, with splen- 
did liveries, some of which had three footmen standing be- 
hind them, dressed in white uniform, with lai^e cocked 
hats, and each with a staff in his hand ; the multiplicity of 
stage coaches, passing in and out, ^ covered, as well as 
filled with passengers ; the trains'of hackney coaches 
moving in all directions ; and the crowd on the foot walks, in 
which so great a variety of costume and figure is discover- 
able, — all contribute to render the first impression which 
London makes, very imposing to a stranger. We turned 
down St. James's, and drove through Pall Mall, the 
Strand, Temple Bar, and Fleet-street, to Ludgate Hill, 
and into the court yard of the Belle Sauvage. I took up 
my quarters at St. Paul's Coffee House, immediately facing 
the yard of the great Cathedral, and under the sound of 
its powerful bell. My first concern was to get a map of 
the city, and with this to find my way to the residence pf 
those mends whom I wished more immediately to see. 
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LETT]gHV. 

London, 5th month (May) 23(1, 1818. 

WflATEVER excitement of imagination or feelings a first 
entrance into London may produce, it is soon found to be a 
iMistling, dark looking city, with narrow, dirty streets, and 
high houses, and with far legs of cleanliness and comfort, 
«tternally, than in either of our principal towns. It re- 
quires some effort of resolution, therefore, to prevent cu- 
riosity from subsiding into disgust ; and from hastening to 
a conclusion, that there is nothing beyond the most noted 
public buildings, and exhibitions, that can compensate for 
much sacrifice of time, or furnish materials for a protracted 
stay. But a few^ays of attentive ol)seryation are sufficient 
to dissipate this error. « As the great extent of the city, its 
Yarious customs, its ramified police, its very numerous and 
diversified institutions, its monuments of art, and science, 
«id charity, come to be gradually presented to one*s no- 
tice, it will b( found, that month after month may be assi- 
duously employed in researches and inquiries ; and that 
hardly within six months, could a stranger, desirous of 
availing himself of all the opportunities of studying the hu- 
man character which London affords, complete his survey 
of its interesting 'and almost endless peculiarities. The 
expedition I must necessarily use, in pursuing the plan I 
have prescribed to myself in this journey, will enable me 
to go but a Httle way in a general description. But in truth, 
it is not the business .of a traveller to write a statistical ac- 
count of the countries be visits ; nur can it be expectiri 
that he will enter very minutely into topographical de- 
tails. His habits must necessarily be desultory, and such 
also will be the character of his observations. 

The American acquaintances i have found here, together 
with the few iettersr I brought with me, have introduced 
me to a great number of the society of Friends, in whom 
I find a full share of characteristic hospitality and kind- 
ness. Most of the time since my arrival has been occu- 
pied in attendance of the yearly meeting of the society. 
Its concerns, upon the whole, are transacted much in the 
same way as in America. Constituted as the goFernment 
of this society is» upon principles strictly republican, aUow- 
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ing to each member the right of attendiDg all its meetings 
of discipline, as well those which are chiefly legislatire 
as those which are executi^, it was to me a point of .some 
interest, to ascertain whether tfie style and temper of such 
meetings in England would be found to have any nearer 
resemblance to the aristocratical tone of British society, 
than to the greater equality and more general liberty of 
'Speaking and acting enjoyed nnder our constitutions. An 
attentive, and I think impartial observance of the progress 
of the business in this yearly meeting, obliges me to- con- 
clude, that there is nothing in the circumstance, simply, 
of living under a monarchical government, which encoura- 
ges the exercise of arbitrary power, at least on occasions 
of the kind I now allude to. Human nature is the sanoe 
under all governments ; and as far as this experiment goes, 
} am persuaded there is the same love of power, and the 
same disposition to exercise it individuaUy, in America, as 
in England. I have no where seen a more scrupulous re- 
gard to the rights of individuals- in the deliberations of a 
religious assembly, than was evinced throughout the pro^ 
ceedings of this meeting. 

6th month (June) 1st. At a meeting to-day of the cotfl<^ 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible Society, I was in- 
troduced to several gentlemen, who have greatly distin- 
guished' themselves by their zeal and activity in the deeply 
important cause which this society has undertaken to sup- 
port. Lord Teignmouth, the president of the Socieb^, 
officiated as the presiding officer of the committee. He 
was not distinguished in dress from the other members. 
His manners are^ plain, easy, and affable, and bis counte-> 

«ce i» expressive of those amiable sensibilites. which 
ht l^e expected of a decided advocate of the Bible, and 
of the excellent biographer and friend of Sir Wm. Jones. 
Although the committee meets weekly, the business which 
it has to transact at each meeting is sufficient to occupy a 
long sitting. Much of it consists in reading the numerous 
letters addressed to the society, from almost all parts of the 
world. The secretaries, Owen,. Steinkopf, and Hughes, 
are eminently qualified for the duties which devolve upon 
them. The great and successful efforts, which they and 
other officers and agents of this society have made, to esta- 
blish and extend its influence, will cause their names to be 
transmitted to posterity as benefactors of mankind ; wliile^ 
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M Ae moral history of Eon^d, the ettabliehmeiit of .tbi» 
society mast erer ionn a most brilliant era, and its pro- 
gress be marked with a lustre cheering. and delightfal to 
every friend of religion and peace. There were Bereral 
foreigners of distinction present at this meeting of the com* 
mittee ; particularly Processors Cuvier, of Paris, and Pic- 
tet, of Geneva. Much animated discussion took place, and 
aeveral able speeches were made, on questions that arose 
in the course of the business, i noticed* for the first time, 
the call of hear, hear^ when any thing particularly interest- 
ing was stated by the speaker. Thia kind of applause is 
common, i. believe, at all public meetings, as well as in 
parliament. 

The Bible Society occupies a large building in Eari-, 
street, near Blackfriar's bridge. In one apartment is a 
library, composed of all the most noted editions of the 
Holy Scriptures, in every language in which they have 
been printed. In the room in which the committee meets, 
ape elevated seats for the accommodation of spectators, 
who may oe introduced by the members. There is gene- 
rally a number of strangers present ; for the business and 
the debates of this body, often furnish as much interest 
and rational entertainment as those of the house of commons. 

1 .was early introduced to the weekly levee of Sir Jo- 
se;ph Banks, and have several times availed myself of the 
advantages of such an introduction.. It is a focus, where 
one may be almost certain of meeting with the most dis- 
tinguished scientific men of the metropolis, and with learned 
strangers* not only from different parts of Great Britain, 
but those also from foreign countries who may happen to 
be in London. Sir Joseph's house is pleasantly situated at 
one corner of Soho Square. It is a plain building, and not 
very large. A stranger must be introduced either by a 
letter or by an accustomed visiter ; but after the first visit, 
he is at liberty to go as often as he pleases, either to the 
evening conversazione, or to a weekly breakfast, at ten 
o'clock in the morning. The levees are held on the eve- 
ning of the first day of the week, but at so late an hour as 
not to interfere with the usual exercises of that day. The 
company generally begin to assemble about nine, and con- 
tinue to come and go, without ceremony, until about twelve. 
The front door opens into an anti^room, where are two or 
three servants in attendance— one of them at least always 

5* 
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in Hrery. They direct fltraogers where to leave their hafi?- 
aod ambrellas, and show them the way to the library above 
-atairs. This apartment forms two sides of a square. Sir 
Joseph, who, from long and severe attacks of the gout, 
has been* for many years unable to walk, sits at a table at 
the angle of the library, and receives the salutation of each 
person who enters, aod engages in easy conversation with 
those who wish to approach him for that purpose. He ge- 
nerally wears: a star on the breast of his coat indicative, 
I suppose, of the order of knighthood to which he belongs. 
He is now in the seven ty-fiAh year of his age, and bears 
evident marks of bodily infirmity, but is still cheerful, still 
alive to the progress of science and the arts, and ever 
ready to communicate from the capacious store of his know- 
ledge. He must, however, ere long yield his station as 
president of the Royal Society, and Uiat still more import- 
ant rank he has so long filled to the honour and extension 
of British science, as- the liberal patron of ingenious men 
— as the MacsMias of his age and country. His place, it is 
to be feared, will not be easily supplied, for few there are, 
even in London, who can unite to the finest relish for sci- 
ence, and to the most devoted zeal for the progress of use- 
ful knowledge, au income of £18,000 per annum, and a 
libera] hand in its distributipn ! It is by a distinction of this , 
kind, that the name of Sir Joseph Banks has been famous 
in the annate ef English' science, since, in the year 1768, he 
sailed as naturalist with the celebrated Captain Cook, in 
his first voyage of circumnavigation. At my first visit at 
this place, I met with Sir Humphrey Davy, a circumstance 
which I considered fortunate, for he informed me that the 
next day he was to leave London for the continent, where 
he expected to remain a longtime. From the just cele- 
brity of his name, an interview witk him was desirable. 
His person is rather below the middle size, his countenance 
open, his manners lively and animated, and his conversa- 
tion flowing and vivacious. He obligingly gajve me a note, 
which transferred to me, for the time being, his right of 
attendance at the reading-room, library, and lectures of die 
Royal Institution. Having married a lady of fortune, he 
BO longer officiates as a lecturer, — but his attention is still 
occasionally directed to chemical research and experiment ; 
and from his known ardour, and his being still in the mid- 
dle period of life, it may be hoped that the brilliant career 
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of discovery, which he comineoced at a revy early ag^, has 
not yet arriTed at its termination. Among the most distin- 
guished foreigners whom I met in Soho-Sqnare, was Cuvier, 
the celebrated naturalist of Paris. He meets in London 
with that warm respect which his high reputation, his great 
attainments in natural history^ and his personal merits, enti- 
tle, him to receive. At the same meeting were two yoong 
Persia!^, who have resided some time in London for pur- 
poses of science. Their inquiries, I un informed, are 
chiefly medical. They were dressed in the costume of 
their own country, in silk mantles and turbans. They 
spoke English tolerably, and appeared to be men. of some 
acuteness oC observation. The visiters at this celebrated 
rendezvous are perfectly easy in their intercourse with 
each other. Each one is at liberty to sit, stand, or walk, 
to converse, or to read, as he may think proper, and to 
withdraw without ceremony, when it may best suit hisconve^ 
nience. On a table, at the extremity of the library, are 
to be found the latest journals, and other recent scientific 
publications, of England and other countries. Tea is served 
round, in the course of the evening. The only nobleman 
who, at this time, appears to be a frequent visiter at these 
assemblies,, is Earl Morton^ one of the vice presidents of 
the Royal Society. 

2d. After dining to-day with my worthy friend William 
Allen, whose residence, in Plough Court, is the resort of 
science and philanthropy, he accompanied me, with two of 
my Philadelphia acquaintance, to the house of commons^ 
for the purpose of gaining for us an admission to the gallery. 
We had an opportunity, in the lobby of the house, of meet- 
ing with several members, by whom my friend was well 
known. We easily obtained a passport to the gallery ; but 
it was so entirely full, that, after remaining Siome time, 
crowded and squeezed most uncomfortably, and but just able 
to catch a glimpse of the speaker's head and long wig, we 
thought best to,retreat ; and, rejoining our conductor, we all 
went to Westminster Abbey, and spent some time in surveyr 
ing the curiosities of that celebrated mansion, where the 
remains of the great, the learned, the beautiful, and 
the brave, repose, in all the sumptuoosness of art and 
affluence. Notwithstanding the vast number of names 
that are here emblazoned, there is still room enough for 
future ages. Though my youthful imagination had been 
kindled with accounts of Westminster Abbey, I must confess 
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that, ID point of antiquity, variety, costliness, labour., and 
powers of the chisel, I foand more to admire than I bad 
anticipated. It is curious, tbat among monuments of mar- 
ble, and images and statues of the finest sculpture, there 
should be interspersed wax figures of a great many person- 
ages, dressed in the costume of their time and rank. These 
are enclosed in glass cases, to protect them from the dust. 
Some of them are rather paltry. Queen Elizabeth, for ex- 
ample, is so black and ugly, she well might, with a change 
of dress, be put into a museum, and called the witch of 
Endor. Nelson has on the same breeches and stockings 
that he wore at Trafalgar ; and a pin is stuck into his coat to 
show the direction of the ball. Of the statuary, none 
pleased me so much as that executed by Bacon . We walked 
over the mortal remains of Pitt, and Fox, and Ben Johnson. 
The P6et*8 Comer can be seen without a fee ; but to go 
farther, each visiter pays \s. 9ef., and is attended by a 
guide, who explains every thing, and at the end of his course 
receives his " voluntary contribution," and transfers bis 
company to another, who, in turn, tells his tale through & 
iong series of aisles and chapels, and then turns them out, 
with "What you please, gentlemen." The form of the 
abbey is tbat of a cross, which 1 understand is the figure 
of most of the cathedrals in England. Its length, from east 
to west, is three hundred and seventy-five feet, and from 
north to south it is two hundred feet. The height, from the 
pavement of the nave, to the inner roof, is one hundred and 
one feet. It is certainly one of the oldest edifices in the 
country. According to a legendary story, the first abbey 
was consecrated by order of Sebert, king of the east Saxons, 
who died in 616. The bishop of London was to perform 
the ceremony, but ** St. Peter himself was beforehand with 
him, and consecrated it in the night preceding the day 
appointed by his majesty for that purpose, accompanied by 
angels, and surrounded by a glorious appearance of hea- 
venly lights." Wonderfiil as this was, it did not protectthc 
fabric ; for the sons of this king, relapsing into paganism, 
quite deserted it, and it was subsequently reduced to a heap 
of ruins by the Danish invaders. Edward the Confessor 
cleared away the rubbish, and erected a strudiure, magnifi- 
cent for that age ; but it was not till the reign of Henry VII. 
that the superb chapel now known by his name was plan- 
ned and executed ; the first stone of which was laid in 1602- 
In the reign of Henry Vlll. and during the civil commO' 
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tton9, it snstcdned great ravages* It became at length an ob- 
ject of parliamecitflry attentioo, and Sir Christopher Wren 
was employed to give it a thorough repair. It is altogether 
impossible^ bj any ▼erbal'descriptioDy to convey aa adequate 
idea of this magnificent pile-*solemoized as it is by the tombs 
and monuments of the great, through so many centuries of 
Kn^ish history. H^re may be traced the progress of sculp- 
ture, from the rude Saxon monument, through the Gothic 
in all its stages, to the refined and poetic beauty of modem 
art. There is a curious mixture of the awful and ludicrous ' 
in. the appearance of the ancient tombs. On a huge stone 
chest, containing the remains of the deceased, may be seen 
a sculptured image of him. clad in full armour, lying on his 
back, and frequently with the. hands raised, as if in thaatti^ 
tode of prayer., A husband and wife are sometimes placed 
side by side, in this style of solemn formality. Of the re? 
ce»t monuments, that of Newton is considered as one of the 
finest. ' His statue is placed in a recumbent posture, lean*- 
ing his right arm on four folios,-«-PiviNiTT,'CHR0H0XiOOT^ 
Optics, and Phil. PrIn. Math., and pointing to a scroll, 
supported by winged cherubs. Over him* is* a laige ^obe, 
projecting from a pyramid behind, whereon is delineated the 
path of the comet of 1680, with the signs, coosteUations, ' 
and planets. On the globe s\U the figure of Astronomy, 
with bttr- book closed. Lfnclerneain the principal figure 
is a most curious bass-r<^lief« representing the .various 
labours in which Sir Isaac Newton chiefly employed 
his time ;^ such as- discovering the cause of gravitation,. 
9ett|ing the <pnncipjes of light .and colours, and reducii^ 
the, coinage to a determined standard. The inscription . 
OQ the pedestal is- in L<atip, ' iuti mating that, ''by a spirit 
nearly divine, he solved, on' pRincl(>les of his own, the mo- 
tion and figure of the planets, the paths of comets, and the 
ebbing and flowing of the sea i that he discovered the dis- 
similarity of the- rays of light, and the pi'operties of colours 
thence arising, which none but himsi^lf ha4 ever thought 
of; that he was a diligeott wise, and faithful interpreter of 
nature, antiquity,, and, the Holy Scriptures ; that, by his 
philosophy, he maiqtiuned the dignity of the Supreme Being ; 
and, by the purity of his life, the simplicity, of the Gospel.'* 
The inscription concludes with the exclamation— *' How 
much reason, have mortals, to pride themselves. in the exi9t> 
e^ce. of so great an ornaoient to the human race t" 
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The most splendid and admired statue, m the Maey^ 
however, ia one of Liord Chatham, 'execoted by Bacon, and 
erected bj order of parliament. The great orator is dressed 
in his officiai robes, and is leaning forward, with his 
right hand extended as in the attitude of spealdng. Under 
him are figures of Prudence and Fortitude. Below them 
is Britannia ; and under her are two noble figures, sjrmbol- 
ical of earth and ocean. 

3d. Haying breakfasted this morning by preTioas inri* 
tation, with J. Butterworth, a member of paHiameot, at his 
house in Bedford-square, and happening to mention my 
disappointment yesterday at the house of commens, be kind- 
\y offered to procure me admittance to-day at aa early hoar. 
On calling upon him again nt one o'clock, he conducted me 
to the house, and introduced me in the passage to seTeral 
of the members, and; toiorig others, to that distinguished 
philanthropist, William Wilberforce. A few minutes con- 
versation witfa^ him was sufficient to conyince me of the 

J truth of wbat'l have heard from others, that he is perfectly 
amiable in private life, f laving a little t^me to spare, t 
Went into the court of chancery, and heard some dull 

. pleadings before the vice chsiocellor, by lawyers wi|h large 
powdered wigs,* hanging down thptr shoulders. Incootpli* 
ance with ancient custom, thfe barrister* all wear these 
wigs, as do Ihe clerks of tt^e court. To tn^r-trnpractised 
eye, there is a stiff formalky in their appearance, which 
borders closely on the ludicrous: 

Being introduced in Ihe lobby to Sir J. Macintosh, he 
obligingly conducted me to the gallery of the comm<ms» ■* 
where I obtained a go?>d seat. There »re but two modes 
of admi^ioo to the ^llery,-^— a personal or written order 
from a member ;— or a silver ticket, of the weight atieast 

' of half a crown, deposited with the door keeper. Whether 
the latter proceeding he. contrary to written Istw, 1 know 
hot : but if so, it is so universally connived at in practice, 
that it ceases to be regarded as a bribe. The room in 

- which the commons assemble, is very simple in its arrange- 
ment, and without ornament, except a gilded coat of arms 
over the speaker's chair. The seats are covered with 
green leather cushions. They are raised one above another, 
so as to make the most of the space. There is not a chair 
in the room, except that of the speaker. The members 
have DO desks before them. If they wish to make aotes^. 
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tbey must do it oo their knees, with a pencil. A flat table 
stands ia front of the speaker, at which sit two clerks. On 
tbia table lies the mace, a lai^ gilt club with a crown at 
one end of it. The members enter and take their seat» 
with their hats on, and occasionally booted and sparred, or 
with whips in their hands. They generally seat them- 
selves in the order of political fraternity, — the ministerial- 
ists occupying one side of the house, and those in the op* 
position, the other. The speaker and the two clerks wear 
lai^ powdered wigs, hanging in ringlets down the shoul- 
der, the speaker^ wig being larger than those of the clerks, 
and more in front. The members began to assemble about 
4 o'clock. A number of bills were dispatched with great 
expedition ; — ^the speaker uttering, in a monotonous tone, 
and without stopping, *' those in favour say aye — the con- 
trary no — the ayes have it." The second and third reading 
of a hill, as they call it, is dispatched in the same half-se- 
cond style. A message from the lords was announced. The 
question whether the messengers should be admitted, was 
put and carried with equal flippancy. The mace-bearer 
then approached the table, took up the mace, poised it 
against his shoulder, then went to the door, and escorted 
to the table two men with large powdered wig?. They 
were the clerks of the upper house. Having delivered 
their message, they bowed, retreated backward, keeping 
their faces to the speaker, and bowing as they retired, till 
they reached the gate of a railing, which extends across 
the floor, and thus made their exit. These messages occur- 
red several times during the afternoon, and were managed 
in the same way. When a sufficient number of mem- 
bers had assembled. Sir Samuel Romilly rose, and moved 
for farther inquiries into some cruelties that had been j 
practised, in one of the West India islands, by a clergyman, 
on one of his female slaves. He read a statement of the 
case, and spoke some time upon it. His manner is plain and 
clear, but not eloquent. He was followed by Wilberforce, 
who, in a speech of about twenty -five minutes, advocated, 
in a style of great animation, the cause of suffering hu- 
manity. He urged the necessity there was for that house, 
remote as the West Indies are from the parent country, to 
keep alive to the welfare of the negroes, and to be prompt in 
calling for information, on all needful occasions, relative to 
their treatment. I was surprised to see so much vivacity 
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of manner, and such a vigour of thought and expression, itk 
a man whose hairs have long since been bleached in the de- 
fence of this deeply injured people. The papers in his 
hand shook with the vehemence of his gestare, while he 
expressed his indignation at the cruelties which the case 
exhibited. He is certainly a great orator. His person is 
small, and though not prepossesssdng, its defects are saoo 
overlooked in the glow of intelligence and benevolence 
which beams around him. You will conclude it was highly 
gratifying to me, to have an opportunity of hearing this 
veteran of humanity make a speech, and that too on bis 
own long heart-felt cause ; — a cause which he has brought 
to so triumpliant an issue. It was the more gratifying, as 
I am informed he seldom, of late, speaks in parliament. 
The house agreed to the motion nem. cofi. The next sub- 
ject of interest was a motion relative to a parliamentary in- 
quiry into abuses upon charities, chiefly devoted to educa- 
4i0n. The subject was introduced by Brougham, in a speech 
of about an hour. It was a masterly display of popular ta- 
lent ; abounding with keen invective against the house of 
Lords, for having stripped the bill of some of its best fea- 
tures ; — against the courts, for those reiterated postpone- 
ments and delays, by which a plaintiff, ** with a verdict in 
his favour and all costs paid," is often ruined ! This gen- 
tleman is, unquestionably, a brilliant speaker. The flashes 
of his eloquence were often interrupted by applauses, 
in the loud repetition of '*hear, hear.^' His person is 
slender, his manner extremely energetic, but rather too 
impassioned to produce conviction. He was followed, in 
a speech of considerable length, by Sir Francis Burdett ; 
a man of great ingenuity and cunning, fertility of thought, 
and correctness of diction, — but with an interrupted enun- 
ciation, and a dry unimpressive manner. The subject proved 
to be one in which the house was much interested ; for 
it called up in succession, Lord Castlereagh, B. Bathurst, 
Lockhart, Vansittart, (chancellor of the exchequer,) J. 
Smith, Canning, and some others of inferior note. The 
speeches of these gentlemen were too short *to call into 
much exercise fJieir particular powers of oratory. I could 
scarcely have chosen a day more favourable to the wish of 
hearing the best speakers of parliament upon subjects of 
general interest. 
The speecfaes.are taken down by the reporters, or men 
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emptoydd for that purpose by edrtors of ^e pubKc printd. 
These men statioa tbemselvetr on the npper bench of the 
gallery, and so negligent are they in attention to the speak- 
ers, Bsad talk «ad laugh so moeh with each other, as greatly 
to annoy those who sit near them, and to excite one's sur- 
prise at the correctness of their reports. They furnish a 
pretty good outHne of the argament, bnt gite little or no- 
thing of the spirit, and force, and wit of the debate. A 
speech of half an boor they will condense into half a column. 
The house sometimes continues in session till 2 or 3 
o'clock in the morning, and to obtain a good seat in the gal- 
lety, it is necessary, when any important business is antici- 
pated, to take possesmn as early as 2 o'clock p. m. 1 wast 
reheved from this excessive fatigue, by the member with 
whom 1 had breakfasted. About six he came up to the 
members' gallery, and beckoned me to come out, and to 
leave my hat as a guarantee for the same seat on my return. 
He took me to an eating room, an apartment of the Parlia- 
ment House, ordered a beefsteak to be immediately pre> 
pared, and in the interim conducted me to the House of 
Lords* A small number only of their Lordships had as- 
sembled, and business had not commenced. This cham- 
ber is not much better furnished than that of the Commons ; 
and is rery inferior indeed, in costliness of decoration, 
to some of our halls of republican legislation. In the 
eating room were Lords Sidmouth and Kenyon taking their 
luncheons. The latter is the son of the celebrated Judge, 
and is a remarkably fine looking young man. Afler dining, 
I resumed my seal in the gallery ; and in the course of the 
eyentngyWas again beckoned out by my kind friend, to par- 
take of a dish of tea. This we were served with, in a dif- 
ferent room from the former. Several members of the 
lower house came into the ten room, with whom we had a 
pleasant conversation, on topics relative to America. 

In the course of the debate on the abuses of public cha- 
rities, I learned that aH those under the direction of the 
Society of Friends, were, by the bill, exempted from in- 
quiry. This is rather singuW, and is certainly an exemp- 
tion not asked for by the society. The house broke up 
aboot twelve. We were once or twice, in the course of 
ike evening, turned out of the gallery. This is done on 
particular occasions^ and always, I beheve, when the qu<$s* 
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tion is taken on a bill. It is effected by the speaker's call- 
ing out, in a loud/foice, '' strangers withdraw." 

4th. This is the king's birth day : but instead of going 
to St. James's to see the grand parade of the nobility ad- 
vancing to the palace, accoutred in the *' olden time," — 
lords in bag wigs, laige sleeves, and long embroidered 
waistcoats, and ladies riding in sedan chairs, with hooped 
petticoats spread like sails on each side,— and then the 
train of all the stage coaches in London, in their finest gar- 
niture, extending for miles through the streets^ — I directed 
my steps another way. -) 

The British and Foreign School Society had resolved to 
have, on this day, an exhibition of all the schools, collec- 
tively, that are under its direction. Preparation was made 
for this purpose at Highbury, about four miles from the 
city. A dinner was to be provided at a large inn, for which 
tickets were distributed. The children were collegted from 
the different schools of the society, in London and its neigh- 
bourhood, to the number, probably, of 6000. They were 
assembled in a green field, adjoining the tavern, so as to 
form three sides of a hollow square. Each school was en- 
camped in a separate division, under the control of its 
teacher ; and on the other side of the square, a stage was 
erected large enough to hold about fifty people, and benches 
were provided in front of the stage, for one division of this 
juvenile army, equipped with spelling-books, slates, and 
Bibles. The day was almost without' a cloud. The view 
of so many children, of both sexes, sitting on the grass, or 
amusing thejpoiselves, or engaged in some of their school 
exercises ; and the great number of people collected to 
witness the exhibition, formed a perspective highly grati- 
fying to the benevolent jsensibilities of the spectators, and 
Produced a general expression of delight and pleasure. A 
ttle after 12, the arrival of the duke of Sussex was an- 
nounced, by the sound of a bugle. He entered the field 
without any particular escort, and advanced to the foot of 
the stage. The press of the crowd was excessive, and the 
anxiety to get on the stage with the duke equally so. 
Through the kindness of some of the managers, I was in- 
vited to ascend, and was placed at the back of his royal 
highness's chair. He is a remarkably fine looking man, 
al^ut six feet high, and was not distinguished by his dress 
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from othei^, except by the glitt^ng fliar fastened to his 
left breast. He soon showed himselflo be a social and 
jocose kind of a gentleman. As chairman of the day, he 
commenced an examination of some of the children, but as 
the exercises were simply those of spelling, reading, &c. 
they were not particularly interesting, excepting those of a 
class of Jewish children, who were exercised by their 
teacher^ also a Jew. They repeated the ten command- 
ments, and some of the Psalms, in Hebrew and Engflih. 
The duke frequently spoke to thcf audience around him, 
and seemed yery desirous to explain every thing to the 
satisfaction of his hearers. He proved himself to be a 
man of very easy address, and by no means unaccustomed 
to public speaking. After the examination, the company 
was addressed by H. G. Bennet, M. P., Alderman Wood, 
and others, and motions of thanks were carried to the ma- 
nagers, %c. The company gradually moved around the 
field to inspect the children, and then parsed through the 
gates, where they were furnished with an opportunity of 
contributing what they pleased to the funds of the society. 
The duke, in his speech, had urged the company to be li- 
beral ; and expressed a hope that the ladies, who had vo- 
lunteered their services in holding the plates, wonld sta- 
tion themselves at the gates, and allow no gentleman to pass, 
that did not contribote. Provision and beer were libe- 
rally distributed to the children in the field. At the ap- 
pointed hour, those who were furnished with tickets, passed 
into the dining room, to the number of about 170. The 
duke presided at the table, and when the cloth was re- 
moved, he rose and proposed, as a toast, the king's health, 
and made a long, and not an indifferent speech, in relation 
to the school concern, and to the interest his majesty had 
taken in it. The toast was drunk with three times three, 
the company all standing, except the '* Friends" present, 
who kept their seats quietly, the chairman having expressly 
stated, at the commencement of his remarks, that the mem- 
bers of that society were at liberty, on those occasions, to 
act as they saw fit. The health of the queen, and of the 
prince regent, was, in like manner, proposed and drunk 
separately ; the royal speaker, finding something new to 
say each time, and generally endeaWuriog to say something 
calculated to promote hilarity. He next gave the health 
of his broth^^ the duke of Kent, and humorously adverted 
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to the latter'« being aMht to get married. In short* our 
chainoaD showei a decided inclinatioD to keep the com- 
pany in good hamour ; and he carried his purpose, as it ap- 
peared to me, quite far enough for the dignity of a prince. 
Some one sang a son^. The duke then said he would sing 
himself, — he began — forgot what was next, — began again, 
failed a second time, and a third — laughed at his own blun- 
ders — and then blundered through a song of a perfectly 
Wchanalian character,— and received, the. applauses of the 
company ! As this w^ the first specimen of royal man- 
ners I erer witnessed, 1 hare been perhaps too** minute in 
the description. 

6th. In company with Dr. Stevenson, of NewrYork, I 
w^nt to the house of our celebrated countryman, Benjamin 
West. He was indisposed in his chamber, but on receiving 
my letter of introduction from S. Coales, of Philadelphia, 
he directed the servant to invite us to bis room. We found 
him seated behind a skreen, in his gown and cap, with a 
table before him. Hisf stature does not exceed the middle 
size ; his features are rather small and sharp ; but his eyes 
are very expressive, and give great animation to his coun- 
tenance. He was feeble from a late attack of illness, and 
his voice incapable of its usual pitch. He received us cor- 
dially ; and, as the conversation turned upon America* its 
improvements in arts and knowledge, and its future pros- 

Eects, his voice and manner acquired greater energy, and 
e manifested, in the course of an animated conversation* 
the highest regard for his native country, and the m<Mt flat- 
tering expectations of its future greatness. 

In the drawing-room, adjoining that in which he re- 
ceived us, were a number of pictures, all of the ancient 
masters. The gallery containing his own collection, occu- 
pies a suit of rooms in the lower story of his dwelling- 
house. It is very extensive, and is open to the inspection 
and gratification of respectable visiters, without cost, ex- 
cepting a gratuity to the servant, who is always in attend- 
ance, to conduct visiters through, and explain the pictures. 
In returning to our lodgings, we went mto the bazaar in 
Soho Square. This is a very extensive suit of rooms, on 
two floors, (formed by throwing several bouses into one,) 
in which are collectedr almost every kind of article, which 
the arts of London, Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester* kc. 
can produce* in the way <$ ingenuity,, delicacy » ajad t^tp* 
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They are judiciously exposed to the Tiew and exanDination 
of ▼isiters, for the purpose of sale. Bach article has its 
price attached to it, from which there is no abatement. 
About 200 females are in constant attendance to wait upon 
visiters, and to receive their money. Vo person is solicit- 
ed to boy, nor is any thing said to enhance the value of the 
goods. This is a new kind of establishment, of which there 
are, at present, but two in London. The term, as well ds 
the plan, has been imported from India. A new bazaar is 
building, I am informed, by Lord George Cavendish, which, 
for splendour and convenience, will surpass any thing of the 
kind in Europe* In the evening, these shops are all lighted 
with gas, and present a most brilliant appearance. One 
side of Soho Square is frequently crowded with (he car- 
riages of ladies, and people of fashion, who are visiting the 
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London, 6th month (June) 9iA, 16 IG. 

I HAVE been spending a few days at the house of a friend, 
at Walthamstow, six miles from London, the residence of 
hospitality and taste. It is difficult to conceive of a situa- 
tion which combines more of the substantial comforts of life 
with its elegancies and refinements, than the villas and seats 
of private and independent gentlemen in the neighbourhood 
of London. Although the country, for many miles around 
the metropolis, is almost flat, and unvaried by any of the 
wild luxuriancies of nature, yet so numerous and powerful 
are the resources of art, and so well understood are all the 
principles of landscape gardening, they contrive to convert 
a level piece of ground, of a few acres, into a little paradise. 
By the magic of shrubbery md flowers, canals and fishponds, 
artificial mounds and grottos, gravelled walks and majestic 
trees,, added to a noble mansion, with its ample range of out- 
buildings, its walled garden, its well trained fruit trees, and 
its lawn of brightest verdure, a residence is obtained where 
the philosopher or tfie statesman, blessed with temporal 
prosperity, may retire, and enjoy his " otiumcum dignitate'"^ 
in the highest perfection* 

6* . 



In ooe of my rides with some of the members efsB^' 
friend's very iotorestiog family, we risited Chiogfonl 
church, an old, and not a large edifice, of plain Gothic, it 
is situated oe a rising grouud, in the centre of its monumental 
yard, and so entirely covered with iyy, as to render it one 
of the most picturesque objects which the religious anti- 
quities of this island afford. It has been recently drawD 
and painted by the pencil of our very ingenious countryman, 
Leslie. From the hill on which it stands, there is a fine 
view of the adjacent country, witt its villas, fields, and 
hedges.* 

loth. With the intention of calling to pay a visit of re- 
spect to our minister at this court, an American acquaintance 
and myself proceeded to the house of the secretary of lega^ 
tion, who informed us that the minister was preparing to 
attend the prorogation of parliament, which was to take 
place in a few hours. As this ceremony was to be attended 
with great parade, we drove to a situation where we could 
witness the procession. The public had been previously 
informed, that the Prince Regent intended, on that day, to 
prorogue parliament in person, and, what was unusuaJ, to 
dissolve it immediately. The concourse of people was ex- 
cessively great. Parliament and Whitehall streets, for a 
mile, were crowded with coaches, gigs, and people of all 
descriptions. The carriages of the nobility, and wmm <if 
the royal dukes, led the procession. Those of the nobility 
had four horses each, and some of the others six, very 
richly harnessed, and guided by postillions in full livery ; 
the number of footmen varying according to rank and wealth. 
Lastly came the state carriage, containing the Prince Re- 
gent. It is a huge, massive vehicle, full twice as large 89 
an ordinary coach, almost touching the ground in the middle, 
covered all over with gold, and ornamented with carved 
work. It was drawn by eight beautiful cream-coloured 
horses, superbly caparisoeed. Beadles or guards, dressed 
in'a curious livery, walked on ejich side of the horses and 
carriage, and others behind, so as to defend the prince irom 
any interruption from the rodeo^ of the populace. Na- 
merous horsemen were likewise in array on each side, and 
in every part of the route. The state carriage of the lord 
mayor, which I have twice seen, is much like that of the 
royal equipage, equally rich, and equally ugly, except that 

* MyfiundkuHieeMiitiMapoBtfioBthiipiCtnie, 
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it d4>et not appear quite tto noch the worie for tiifc and 
qse. M the ceFemony of prorogatioD was not to occupy 
much time, notwithstauding the crowd of iashionable la- 
dies aod geq^try which filled the house of peenT; and passa- 
ges leading to it, we waited at the eotraoce of St James' 
Park for the return of the royal procession, placing our* 
seWeS at the gate of the horse guards. The whole train 
passed within a few feet of us, through tfane gate» into the 
park ; but the Prince sat so far back m his deep corrii^, 
he could not be seen by spectators, without too intrusive 
an effort ; and we did not see him. 

There is now in London a company of Seneca Indians, 
consisting of an old chief and six young warriors^ who came 
to Ei^mi, in compliance with an engagement made in Ame- 
rica, to exhibit theaoselves bdbre the £nglish populace. 
They m*e to be absent one year from home, and are to re- 
ceive ten dollars each, per month, except the chief, who 
is to be paid one hundred and sixty dollars. But the bar- 
ffin is likely to prove unpleasant and unprofitable on both 
sides. An American Indian is not so great a curiosity here 
as the contractors had imagined ; and aa lo the exhibition 
of their customs, their manceuvrea are too silly or too un- 
pleasant to gratify any but the lowest class. The Indians 
are very tired of it, and wish to get hon>e« We found them 
idliiK; their time away in childish play, in a small upper 
room in a narrow street. A person has been enga^sd, by 
a few benevolent individuals, to attend them as an in- 
structor, and they have made some progress in spelling. 
A very ingenious and persevering female friend is endea- 
vauring to foha a vocabulary of their language, and has 
succeeded to a considerable extent* 

1 Ith. This morning I visited the British Museum, having 
previouBly made some acqaaintance with Dr. Leach, the 
prkidpal director of the department of natural history, and 
one of the most promising young naturalists at present in 
England. He had desired me to come on a private day ; for 
three times in the week, the museum is open to the public 
gratia, and there is usually, on those days, crowds of visiters. 
On the' intermediate days, visiters are excluded, except by 

* I havB onee reeeiTed from this benerolent individoal, a printod eopy of ber voca- 
Wtuj cflhi SoMcailaneMfe ; and ako aiiotlier oftte Taloef, gpokflB ob theeoaat of 
Afite. Timf iadieate mnch taste and talont, eztrted in the Tery laudable detire ol 
pr<WKiflg the cause of eivUiaatkn. 
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private admifsion. Dr. L. kindly introduced me to the ma- 
seniii, bot haying to attend an eztenaiTe sale of insects, art 
that hoar, he conid not, to my regret, go throngfa the 
apartments' with me. 

I bad probably heard too mnch of this celebrated collec- 
tion, to be ■atisned with any thing reasonable. 1 was dis- 
appointed with respect both to the extent and variety of its 
contents. In the department of natnral history, with the 
exception of mineralogy and eoneh^ogy^ it is mnch more de- 
ficient than 1 had eipected to find it This mosenm owes 
its origin to the public spirit of that distingaished pbyaiciaO) 
Sir Hans Sloane, who, by great indastry and taste, bad made 
a collection of natnral and artificial cariosities, books, and 
manascripts, which he stated in his will had coat htm op* 
ward of £60,000. His will directed that it shoold be 
offered to parliament for £20,000, and, if not accepted, that 
it should then be offered to certain foreign academies named 
in the will. Parliament granted the amonnt without hesitation, 
and thus laid the foundation of this great national establish- 
ment. Various <>ther purchases were made by the same 
authority, especially of books and manuscripts, and the 
sum of about £10,000 was appropriated to the payment of 
them, and to the permanent support of the establishment. 
The direction of it was confided to an incorporated body 
of trustees, selected from the first characters in the king- 
dom, for rank, station, and literary fame. The first act of 
the trustees was to provide a building, for the reception 
and display of the valuable collection confided to their car^. 
A noble mansion in Great- Russell-street, Bloomsbury, bulk 
about the year 1680, by the duke of Montague, by French 
artists, and in the style of the French palaces, was obtained 
for the moderate sum of £10,000. The architect was 
Puget, a native of Marseilles, and an artist of the first 
eminence of his time. The grounds occupy an area of 
seven acres. The museum was first opened in 1769, and 
since that period, veiy numerous and important additions 
have been made to it, by purchase and donation. The 
most important of these are, extensive coUectiohs of manu- 
scripts, pamphlets, and books, by the present king, and his 
predecessor, George II. — a collection of antiquities chiefly 
Egyptian, by the present king f in which are two mummies, 
the finest perhaps in Europe — ^a collection of %yptian 
antiquities, taken from the French in Alexandria in 180lr-- 
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Uke large and Ter; fine coHectkm of aol^uitiefl laoda hj 
Sir WilliaKa Hamiltoo, during a loog raudeoce at Naplet, 
as * British eoroj, ob^oed by a parlamentary grant of 
£8,400 in 1 772— a spieiidid collection of Greek and ftonwD 
statues, busts, and sculptured marbles, ibrmed bj Charles 
Townly, a gentlenan of the county of Lancaster, for which 
parliament granted, in IR03, the sum of £20,000— a collec- 
tion of manuscripts belonging to the marqais of Lansdowa, 
obtained in 1807, for £4,925— a cabinet of minerals, for- 
noed by the late Hon. Charles Greville, purchased by pailaa- 
mentin 1810, for £n,7 n—the library of Francis Hac- 
gTaye,Esq. Recorder of Liverpool, for £8,000, 1813, con- 
sisting cMefly of law books — an additional Towneleian 
collectioa of ancient bronze figures and utensils, of Greek 
and Roman coins, gems, drawings, &c. in 1814, for £8,200 
— a series of marble sculptures, dug up at Phigalia in 
Peloponnesus, purchased by government, and added to the 
museum, in 1816 — a most valuable collection of Grecian 
Antiquities, formed by the earl of Elgin, ambassador at 
Constantinople, acquired in 1816, by a vote of parliament, 
£2r £35,000, and in the same year a collection of Greek 
coins, and another of fossils, purchased for the sum of £ 1430. 

Besides the collections made by these munificent appro- 
priations, the trustees, from the funds at their own disposal^ 
have made numerous additions to the general stock in its 
various departments. The donations of individuals, like- 
wise, have been far from inconsiderable. A collection was 
bequeathed by one gentleman, of books, coins, prints, 
minerals, 4;ic. valued at £23,600. Among its benefactors, 
is Sir Joseph Banks, who has contributed largely, in the ca- 
riosities of the South seas, in Icelandic books, manuscripts, 
iui. He has long been an active and zealous trustee of the 
institution. 

Considerable additions have been made to the original 
buildings. The principal mansion is two hundred and six- 
teen feet in length, and fifty- seven in height The ceilingB 
were painted by La Fosse, whose skill in this kind of de- 
coration was held in high repute. The figures are descrip- 
tive of events selected from the heathen mythology. This 
building, with the two wings and colonnade next the street, 
forms a qudrangle, which the visiters enter by a large gate 
in front. The two iviogs are allotted for the dwellmg9 of 
theo^ei^s^ „ 
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Of the particalar objects of the Masemn, it neeaa scarcefj 
worth while to attempt to describe anj, for it would n-qnire 
several p^ges eTen to emunerate those which mast produce 
in the mind of every visiter either pleasure or snrprise. 
The minerals, since the addition of the Greville collection, 
are of snch variehr and beanty, as to form a truly mag- 
nificent cabinet. The polished specimens are uncommonly 
rich and splended. In zoological collections, it appeared 
to be comparatively poor. Two camelopards have been 
lately added, between the two fore leg» of one of which 1 
could stand upright, and the top of the head is fifteen feet 
from the floor. These animals, while standing erect, can- 
not reach the ground with their mouths. They live mostly 
upon the leaves and young branches of trees and shrubs. 
The collection of the dresses, instruments, household divi- 
nities, &c. of the islands of the Pncific, ts very copious and 
interesting. The original copy of Magna Charta is still ex- 
hibited, but so defaced as to be unintelligible. An engraved 
fac simile is placed along side of it. 

But, it is in the department of antiquities that this mu- 
seum stands pre-eminent. Since the addition of the Elgia 
and Phigalian marbles, and more lately those from Egypt, 
the collection I presume has no equal. The collossal bust 
of Memnon, just introduced into the rooms, strikes the be- 
holder with astonishment, though it is still prostrate upon 
the sled on which it was drawn in. 

In these rooms are artists of both sexes, exercising their 
skill, and improving their talents, in drawing and sketching 
from the objects before them. Several quite young boys 
and girls manifested great dexterity in this employment; 
copying, with neatness and accuracy, the figures of mutila- 
ted horses, grifiins, heroes, &c. with which the rooms are 
furnished and the walls covered. The Phigalian collection 
is much admired. It consists of bas-relief, representing 
the battle of the Centaurs and LapithsB, and the combat be- 
tween the Greeks and Amazons. They are sculptured on 
twenty three slabs of marble, and were found in the fuins 
of the temple of Apollo '^ Epicorius,^* on mount Cotylion, 
near the ancient city of Phigalia, in Arcadia. They are 
allowed to be the genuine productions of the Phidian school. 
The Elgin collection was taken from the Parthenon, or 
temple of Minerva, at Athens. The principal articles of 
these interesting antiquities are extef^ive series of scfilp^ 
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ttres in basso^reliero ; seyeral large statoet of admirable 
workmanship,, and Tahous fragments from the same temple. 
It is generally allowed that Phidias planned the whole of 
this 8calptore» and superintended ito execution. A collec* 
tioD of Greek coius, a number of yases, and a set of archi- 
tectural drawingiB of various buildings at Athens, also form 
a part of the Elgin variety. 

The very extensive library of this Museum, and the 
room c<Hitaining the coins, are not open to visiters without 
a special order, and I had not time to seek for one. 

From the British museum, 1 went to the Royal Acdaemy 
of Paintings^ in Someroet-house. This academy was insti- 
tuted in 1768. Sir Joshua Reynolds, was the first presi- 
dent ; and from his superior taste and judgment, as a gen- 
tleman and a scholar, as well as from his exalted reputation 
as an artist, did this institution derive a popularity, and re- 
ceive an impetus, that have not been diminished under the 
auspices of its second president, our courtryman West ! 
Is it nothing to the credit of native American talent, that 
the son of a plain Pennsylvania farmer, who commenced his 
career as an artist, with chalk and charcoal on the doors of 
his father's bam, and who did not leave his country, until 
he had attained the years of complete manhood, should be 
found in the meridian of life, at- the head of the highest 
school of painting in Great Britain ? If this were the only 
instance of extraordinary success in this department of the 
fine arts by native Americans, it would of itself outweigh 
a host of common objections. But, while the names of 
Trumbull, Alston, Leslie, Newton, &c. are found among 
the distinguished contributors to the Royal Academy, other 
proof need not be required of the talents of our countrymen, 
in the prosecution of an art, which, under the guidance of 
correct principles, may, like its sister Poetry, be made 
conducive to the real interests of humanity. 

There are six or seven rooms in this institution open to 
the inspection of visiters. The annual exhibition com- 
mences on the first of May, and the price of admission is 
one shilling. The number of pieces exhibited, including 
architectural drawings, is upwards of a thousand ; and the 
number of contributors about five hundred and fifty. Be- 
sides these, there is a model academy, containing a large 
collection of busts and monumental pieces of sculpture. 
As I have yet seen rery few pictures of the old masters 
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I shaU not at pntseui mdertake to de0cr9be«ay of tbosa 
which may fall under my notice. It would be an easy 
thing to fill up the pages of a journal* with fHich descrip* 
tions ; but, except in some particular cases, nothing can be 
less interesting and instructire to the reader, than a dry 
rerbal detail of a specimen of art, intended to please and 
instruct only through the medium of the eye. 

Of the forty A^^idemicians, who constitute the body of 
this institution, it is remarkable, that there is one, and 
only one, femal^. Lectures are delivered to the students of 
the academy, on anatomy, painting, sculpture, architecture 
and perspective. FuseU and Flaiman, the professors of 
painting and sculpture, are celebrated in their respective 
departments. 

Dr. Stevenson took me to see a collection of collossal 
Ifatoes, and ancient paintings, exhibited in an apartment of 
the Royal Mews. They are the property of ■ ■■■ Day, 
Esq. who made the collection in Italy, and who possesses 
great skill in selecting and obtaining sach specimens of an- 
tiquity, as are most highly valued by artists. 

13th. The pleasure of a stranger, in London, is much 
enhanced by occasional excursions to the neighbouring seats 
and villages, where, withdrawn from the immediate sphere 
of their business, and from the bustle of the city, men of 
cultivated minds enjoy their evenings and days of leiaure 
with their families, and in the agreeable and useful recre- 
ations of science. .1 returned to day from a visit to two of 
my friends, L. Howard and W. Phillips, at Tottenham, a very 
pleasant village, five miles from London, where, by the fa- 
cilities of stage coaches, which pass to and from the city 
almost every half hour, and the pleasures of an agreeable 
neighbourhood, they enjoy all the advantages of the '* rua in 
urbe." The former is a chemist and meteorologist. His prac- 
tical observations in this last branch of physics, are more ju- 
dicious and important than those of any other observer, 
whose registers I have seen. His remarks are regularly 
published in one of the scientific journals, and science is 
indebted to him for the best, and indeed, the only nomeo* 
clature of the clouds, adapted to practical ase. He is pub- 
lishing a work on the climate of London, that will throw 
much light on this important, but still obscure department 
of knowledge. Among his instruments is a clock of a cn- 
nous construction. Besides keeping the time of day, it 
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tonriles rmtndy oitet t« a ytor*^ a llirge ciitsnlar plate, upon 
Wlifith fe fixed a broad paper circle, accarately roled for 
e^retf Asy of the year, and againtdt this paper, a lead pen- 
cil is constantly pressed, maridng out a line which shows, at 
any tiase ddrh^ the portion of the year that is elapsed; the 
e«BK:t state of the barometer for every day and hour ; hence 
it is a very accurate self registering weather glass. The 
pencil mores only by the rise and (kli of the mercury in 
the barometer, the plate beti^ entirely moved by the clock 
machinery. Only two of these clocks were made by 
the inventor ; one for the king, and that to which I now 
alludes 

W/ Philips is well known as a scientific mineralogist. 
His private cabinet is the neatest, and, as it regardis species 
and varieties, the richest, 1 have yet seen. His publications 
on mitteral<^ and geology are deservedly popular, both 
in England and America. 

After looking at a glass house to-day, I called with a 
friend, at the sSiop of Rundle and Bridge, jewellers to the 
royal family, Ludgat^^hill, and we were politely escorted 
throng the rooms of their extensive establishment. It exhi- 
bits agreater display of jewels, and upon the whole, 1 should 
imagine a greater amount of transferable property, than 
any other house in the whole worM. Among the articles 
of cost and splendour, 1 miay notice particularly the follow- 
ing : a sword which a private gentleman, (rather eccentric 
if I mistake not,) had ordered for his own wear. The 
SGS^bard was of gold, and the hilt studded with diamonds. 
The cost of it was 4000 guineas^ Three cut diamonds in 
a niiall morocco case, valued at £50,000. The largest of 
these was the famous Figot diamond, which was worth 
£30,000. The next lai^gest was valued at £16,000; and 
the third at £5000. A necklace containing 20 diamonds, 
vfldue £10,000. It is a well known fact, that no species of 
property whatever, has retained, during a long cotirse of 
yedrs, so uniform a price as diamonds. The value of theufi 
ir estimated by a fixed standard, rising in a rapid riitio, ac^ 
cordkig'to the weight, or as jeweller^ express it, the num- 
ber of carats. Other things were shown us, much in the' 
saade rank: of contliness and splendbur. There stood upon 
one of^he tables, a most elegant am) complete model ofthe 
mole^ on battery of A^ers, about two and a half fbet in dr- 
ami^ePy and 'of a proportiotiate height. 1 1 was of iBrosted 
silvery aavd bjrfe the ihoBt supsrb piece of pbte I ever 
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beheld. It was a present to Lord £xiDoiith, from the oA^ 
cers of the bquadroo which attacked and reduced the fi^rt 
and town of Algiers. It was intended, we were informed, 
aa the central ornament, of a dinner table ! 

1 went in the evening with Dr. Fearn to the Rojal 
Menagerie at Exeter Change. The wild beasts are. ar* 
ranged around the room in strong cages, which are sepaipa- 
ted from the spectators by a railing. The exhibition is 
Tery interesting. There is, perhaps, no collection of wild 
animals in the world, which contains a greater variety than 
this. Two old male lions, with large flowing manes, immedi- 
ately drew our attention. There is a tranquil majesty in the 
air and coanteaance of this sovereign of the forest, which 
seems to bespeak such a consciousness of supreme dignity, 
as to produce perfect composure, and even generosity and 
magnanimity. The lioness has three fine youi^ cubs, as 
harmless and playful as kittens. It is a mistake, Uierefore, 
to suppose, that this animal never produces more than one 
or two, at a birth. The Bengal tyger, is a beautiful ani- 
mal, but with an untauieabk ferocity in his air and motion. 
We were amused with the laughter of the hyenas, of which 
there were four in the collection. When tempted by the 
keeper with food, they break out into a coarse, but very 
/distinct laugh, but with much less of the humorous in -it 
than the terrific. Panthers, leopards, lynxes, porcupiaes, 
bears, &c. were in the collection. The gnu, a singular 
animal from Ethiopia, which has been lately imported, unites 
the strong head and horns of the bufialo, with the mane, tail, 
and body of the horse. We were there, intentionally at nine 
o'clock in the evening, in order to see the animals fed. When 
the keeper came in, and announced in a loud voice the hour 
of supper, the violence and roaring were indescribable ; 
and had not the bars of the cages been very strong, some 
of the company would, probably, have l^en the victims of 
their ferocious appetites. There is also a great variety of 
birds exhibited. The elephant we had not time to see, 
though tempted by the information, that he was ten feet 
high, weighed upward of four tons, and consumed daily 
more than TOOlbs. of food and drink. 

15th. 1 have seen to-day the British Gallery of Pictures 
in Pall MaU. This institution was first opened in 1806. It 
is patronised by the royal family, and liberally supported 
by the subscriptions of the nobili^ and gentry. During 
ona bsdf the year, it is a place of exhibition of the works 
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of liring artists, fbr sale ; and daring the other hatf, it is 
lyied with pictures from the most celebrated masters, an- 
cient and modem, for the grntificatton of the public, and 
the study of pupils. The present in the period of the lat- 
ter collection. It contained more than 1 bO pieces ; among 
the most interesting of which, were two of the cartoons of 
Raphael, (he gate tf the temple, and Chriit giving the keyt to 
Peter ; a Salvato)* Mandi by Ouido ; and another by Leo- 
nardi da Vinci ; the Good Samaritan, and Christ in the 
Storm, by Rembrant ; marfcet people by Rubens, and seve- 
ral small pieces by Vandyke, An. Caracci, and Domini- 
chino^ The humorous and admirable style of Teniers, 
Gerard Douw, Jan Steen, and others of the Dutch school, 
arrested my atte'ntion very forcibly. If the true province 
of a painter, be to seize upon the genuine features of 
nature, even in her most fugitive and expressive atti- 
tudes, and to throw into a single glance of the eye, a com- 
plete chapter of the moral history of man, then it appears 
to me, that the merit of genius a( the highest order, be- 
longs uoqtrestionably, to the three last named pninters ; 
whose performances, I should think, must ever command 
the applause of those who are pleaded with the evidences 
of wit, and truth, and good natured satire, delivered in the 
mosi glowing language of the pencil. All the pictures of 
this eihibition belong to individuals, who have lent them 
for the purpose. A considerable number of them, are the 
property of the Prince Recent. 

Bullock's Museum, in Oxford street, contains a collection 
of natural history, and objects of curiosity, that has deser- 
vedly ranked for some years, as one of the bei«t of the kind 
ID England. The collection of birds and reptiles^, is very 
fine; and in zoology I think it excels the Britii^h Mu^^eum. 
The skin of the boa constrictor, or great India snake, is 
thirty-two feet long. In works of art, and curiosities from 
the South sea, and from Africa, and .America, it is 
▼ery rich^ 

The Paniherion is an exhibition in an adjoining room, in- 
tended to display quadrupeds in their natural and appro- 
priate situations, on trees, in the gra^, creeping on, or 
borrowing in the earth, &c. in «ine orange-tree are dis- 
posed sixty species of monkeys. The mineralo^ical depart- 
ment of this museum contains some remarkably fine speci- 
mens. Among them is the most splendid aggregation of 
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qoarte crjstaU (from Danpbiiiy) .that I hare a^ar m^i^ 
This Museum is. well arranged ; thougb, for wai|t,.Qf more 
room, its contents are two much crowded • It 4id iiQty upoft 
the whole, appear to me, that the (Bubjeqts were ao.oea^y 
prepared and exhibited as thpse in Scudder^s Muflenm. at 
New- York. According to the catalQgii6« It contaiiis up* 
wards of thirty thousand different article. 

16th. Dr. Fearn and a friend frpm New Castle* waat 
with me this morning to the Westmips^r gas factory^ We 
were politely conducted through the works.; but, exc€^- 
ing their immediate size, and the curiqns rotfiry gasone* 
ter, invented by S. Clegg, there was nothing in them Jr^rj 
different from the works at Liverpool and other places. 
There is probably a greater quai^tity of gas made here* 
than at any other factory in England, as the grater part of 
the rery extensiye city of Westminster ris supplied from 
this source. The illumination of the ^eets« shops, and 
houses by gas, throughout the whole (or nearly so) of the 
metropolis, is at once an evidence of the gr^at svperiorilx 
of this kind of light to that from oil. The brilliancy of 
many of the streets and shops, is surprising, and such as conU 
not be rivalled by oU lamps, without vast expense and troar 
ble. There are three or four large gas eatablishmaiits in 
London, managed by companies- 
Coal is almost as dear in London, as it was ip New -York 
at the time of my departure, in jcoosjequence of the tax 
imposed upon it by the city, for the purposes of muoici-* 
pal revenue. 1 shall, probably, have occasion to advert 
again to this subject. 

We took a boat at Westminster bridge, and were rpweii 
down the river to the Tower, where we found ap easy 
admittance, and were escorted through the different apart"^ 
ments of this ancient palace of the sovereigns of England* 
by a warder, whose curious cap, and large scarlet coat;»^ 
glittering with lace, more showy than costly, and marked 
on the back with the letters G. R, gave him an imposing^ 
air, which it seemed at first difficult to reconcile with the 
politeness and humility with which he waited on 09, and 
his readiness to receive whatever we chose to give as a 
compensation for his services. As the Tower has been 
well described by other travellers* it need not occupy 
much of this letter. Its extent within the walls is twelve* 
acres. It is situated Qear.tbe riyer, Just belpigr. thl? gity,, 
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mS is surtounded by a fosse, whicb 'divides it from the 
river. ; a b^oad gravelled terrace or wbarf lyiog between the 
ditch and the river. The entrance to the Tower is by a 
draw bridge. Withia the wall^, are numerous buildings, 
and several paved streets. Excepting the chilrcb, the 
jewel office, and the houses Belonging to the officers, the " 
Tower may be considered as a grand arsenal, or deposit 
of warlike instruments, and a musetim of the armorial 
equipments of the English, in historicaf strccefssion, fVom 
the eaVKest period in which fifre arms were empToyed. In 
the horse armory, all the kings of England, from the Con- 
queror, to George II., are represented on horseback, dress- 
ed in 'the full and appropriate costume of war. 'The ar- 
mour of John of Gaunt is seven feet high ; and a complete 
suit, made fdk* Henry Vlll., when eighteen years old, is 
six feet in height. Qneen Elizabeth is represented stand- 
ing beside a cream coloured horse, and dressed in the sam^^ 
armour which she wore in the camp at Tilbury, in IStf}^'" 
She was a daughter worthy of her sire ; and ought, it ap- 
pears to me, in all those historical representations, to be 
placed along side of him ; while the ax^ which severed the 
head of Anne Bullen, which is also exhibited here, should 
be suspended over the tyrant who commanded it to be used. 
This room is highly curious and interesting ; for whatever 
ideas we may form from the perusal of history, or from the 
inspection of prints, the impression is feeble, compared 
with that which is produced by entering a very ferge room, 
where we behold at one view, in figures as large as life, 
an entire succession of kings on horseback, in the actual 
dress and armour which belonged to them when alive. 
Some are completely covered with polished' steeF from head 
to feet ; others only v?ith breastplates. In the room in 
which is kept the trophies of the victory over the Spanish 
armada, a great variety of pikes, axes, and other clumsy 
instruments of Spanish invention and cruelty, are shown 
with still repeated trifllph. Among others are thumb« 
screws — instruments of tortlMMs, by which the invaders 
meant to extort the secrets ofnheir hidden treasures from 
the English. But the room in which the small arms are 
kdjpt, will, perhaps, surprise the stranger as much as any 
other. In one apartment, of 345 feet in length, he sees, 
arranged in the most complete and symmetrical order, and 

ali burnished and kept in perfect condition, arms, lor 

at 7 * . 
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900,000 mm ! Thb, at least, was tiie inloriiMtiM of oar 
goide. Many of them are so adjusted od the walls as to^ 
rorm £uicifal and onuunental figures of differoDt kinds. We 
were admiUed also for an additional donceor of a few shil* 
lipgB, into the regalia, or jewel office. This is a small, iote* 
rior, and dungeon like apartment, illuniinaled by lan^, ii^ 
which Uie crowns and jewels of royalty, worn on pnblic 
occasions, are shown to visiters, through an iron grate^ 
die bars of which are so close, as effectncJly to prevent any 
person from suddenly appropriating to hiokself any of thia 
glittering treasure eiposed to his view. The inqperiiA 
crown, with which the kings are crowned, is of gold, en- 
riched with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and 
pearls ; within is a cap of purple felvet, lin^ with white 
titfety, and turned up witii three rows of ermine. It is 
never used but at coronations, and, of course, nas not beea 
taken out since the year 1761. There is another, called 
^ie c^own of itait^ worn by the King on his meeting the 
parliament, and on other state occasions. It is extremely 
rich and splendid. On the top of its cr<ms, is a pearl, 
vflJued, in the time of Charles I., at £18,000, and under 
the cross is an emerald diamond, seven and a half inches in 
circumference, valued at £100,000. This crown is pri- 
vately taken to the parliament house, when the Prince Re- 
gent attends there, and put undtr the thrrni^^ at his right 
hand. After his coronation it will be put on his head. Two 
attempts have been made to steal it ; one by a Col. Blood ; 
who, in his struggle with the keeper, broke the crown in 
pieces; and since, in 1815, by a female maniac, wfao» 
thrusting her arm through the bars, seized the crown, and 
tore it in pieces. Nothing, however, was lost, and care 
has been effectually taken, by altering the bars, to prevent 
a recurrence of such bold .attempts upon the splendour of 
royalty. Besides the crowns, this office contains several 
golden sceptres, a globe of^old, an^ eagle, the diadem worn 
by Qjueens- Ann and Mary, the c0(ffn ot the latter, and all 
the crown jewels worn, b^ princes and princesses at the 
coronation, and abundance 9cnriQUS old plajte. The value 
of the precious stones and plate in this office, independ- 
ently of several of the jewels, is conjsidered- as not Igp^ 
than two millions sterling. Among the numerous regaliat-^is 
a golden saltcdlar of statty which is pUced, at the corona- 
tion, on the king's table. It is of the model of one of the 



iNiildiiig!» in tte Tower. We bud not time toaee the wild 
be«iftto, dial ere kept here ; bat we lest regretted k, in 
coaeeqeeoce of tbe geoeral ackaowMgneat, tbel Hm coI« 
lecUoo is iD&rior to that at Exeter Ckange. 

|7tb. My ezcelleot firieod^ W. A., took mt to-day to tte 
Boroi^-Toad School, where «e spent an hoar, ki obser- 
yiDg the op^ratiOQS of this improved aad most inportasit 
meSiod of convey ing iostraction to the chiUreD of tlwpoer* 
This sqhool is intended as a model for others* both in- the 
coostmction of the building, and in the management of the 
classes. I can only say, that we were highly gratified with 
the indications of neatness, order, and skill, in its appear* 
ance and in the performance of the scholars* The Lan- 
casteriaa principles of instruction, or the art of managing 
large schook^t a venr small expense, is evidently gaining 
ground, not %oly in England, but in other countries ; and 
it may doubtless be regarded, as the most valuable practi- 
cal discovery, in relation to human happiness, with which 
the world has been recently blessed. Great credit is cer* 
tainly due to Joseph Lancaster, for the extraordinary inge- 
nuity which he displayed in the mechanism of 4iis system, 
and the still more extraordinary perseverance with wUch * 
he urged the adoption of his mode of instructiaa, through- 
out the kingdom. Had there been as much discretion in 
bis subsequent procedure, as there was of talent and bene- 
volence in the early part of his career, he might still be 
entitled to the high eulogium once bestowed upon him by 
the Prince Regent, that *^ he was doing more good than any 
man alive." But, whatever may have been his m^its, 
scarcely less is due to W, Allen, and bis deceased coadju- 
tor. Dr. Fox> fdr their disinterested and noble efforts to 
preserve the Lanca^erian system from sinking beneath the 
pressure of pecuniary embarrassment, in the early stages of 
its advancement. The Ibrmer has long served as treasurer 
to the British and Foreign School Society ; and to no indivi- 
dual, perhaps, is the gglpral extension of this invaluable 
BysteoLmore deeply indebted. 

18th. With several acquaiilances, 1 went this morning 
to St. Paul's Cathedral, to attend the annual ceremony of 
tlp*assembling of the charity children. Provided, through 
the kindness of a friend, with a ticket of admission to the 
manager's pew, I supposed it unnecessary to present my- 
self with the crowd, two or three hours before the time of 
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meeting. Bet, akbough we were on the spot long before' 
the exerciBee began, it was with difficulty that we conld^ 
get into the hooae ; and as to a seat in the' pew, it was en- 
tirely out of the question ; for it was impossible even to* 
approach it, on account of the amazing press. After re- 
maining some time in the side aisle, 1 retreated to the very 
bottom of the audience, and watching a suitable occasion ,- 
mwie a successful effort to elimbt o the top of the stage, and 
obtained a position, whence the great body of the chtldreD, 
seated in a- large amphitheatre, under the great dome, and 
neariy the whole of the audience, were in full perspective- 
before me. The sight was truly sublime. The number of 
persons assembled, varied, according to the estimates of 
different individuals, from seven to ten thousand. The- 
chiklren were dressed in a simple uniform, with badges, 
indicative of the particular school to which they were at- 
tached. The principal exercises which came within the- 
reach of my ear, were the singing of the children and the 
sounds of the instruments. When the strains of hallelujah- 
were chanted in full chorus, connected, as they were, 
with a simoltaoeous movement of the body, and an eleva- 
tion of the white aprons of the children, the ceremony was 
far more impressive than any thing of this nature 1 had 
ever witnessed. At the distance at which 1 was placed, 
the sounds were full and solemn, and the general move- 
ment of such a vast assemblage of children, seated in cir- 
cles, ascending above each other to a great elevation, pro- 
duced an effect, to which the imagination alone cannot do- 
justice. The sermon could not be heard distinctly, by half 
the audience, and indeed it appeared to be but a small part 
of their concern. The day was warm. Many of the chil- 
dren fainted, from debility and exposure to the corrupt- 
ed atmosphere of the upper scats ; but they were taken out, 
and recovered. When the ceremonies were over, they 
were conducted, in companies to their respective schools^ 
by the teachers, accompanied IH one or more officers, 
through the throngs, which crowded the streets as they 
passed, almostto suffocattoni The number of children, col- 
lected on this occasion, was about 5000. 

19th. A portion of this day has been devoted to an in- 
spection of the rooms of the Society of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, pleasantly situated in the Adelphi. 
The secretary of the society, A. Aikin, distinguished b^^ 
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iiis TaloaVle •pii)>&iilioiM ^ xshemistry and Urn aits, was m 
obU^qg 9B to attend us tbraugh tbe rooois. It liat long ap- 
peared to 019, that this aoeiety, by its ftramiitnla for naefiil 
iiiYentioDS, its pabliGatioiid, and its fiae collecttoo of modeb 
of mchioery, and of rarioiM fabricated articlea, has greatl/ 
contributed to the advaocement of .the nsefal arts in Great 
Britain, and throoghoat other civilized ooantries* U was 
institated in 1763, and has expended upward of iC60,QQQ» 
in parsuaQce of its plan for bestowing premittms for useful 
inventions and. discoveries. The fands are principallj raised 
bj the voluntary subscriptions of members, and by legar 
cies. The i:oom containing the models afforded us aiuehi 
entertainment. It serves in some measure,^ as a sort of 
history of British mechanics. It! contains many very inte* ' 
' resting specimens of inventive talent : but to particularise 
them, would require more time than I can at present devote 
to it ; and, indeed, it would be difficult to ioiow where la 
begin or to end. The great room of the aociety, is orna- 
mented by a series of very fine pictures, eaecuted by Barry, 
and intended to illustrate the maxim, *' That the attainment 
of happiness, individual and public, depends on tbe culti* 
vation of the human faculties.** These pictures are consi* 
dered as ornamencal to the capital, and very creditable te 
the Eogltfib aciiool Of painting. Tbr^ haire ««riiitoly been 
executed with a masterly hand. One of them, however, 
appear^ to me to carry Ibe privileges, even of poetic li-* 
cense, beyond its legitimate bounds. It is a repreaenlatioa 
of '' £lyfium or the final state of retiibotion." The 
punter, instead of making it a paradise of honest and iaga* 
nioiisi¥iechaoiG.s--of meo, who have benefited their icaontiy 
aad the world, by the eicteet of their invefttiQiis,-«-of phi# 
losophers, whose researches have enlarged the domaiBa of 
art and civiliasatioa ; haii thrown into \iis group, a stranga ' 
medley of kiogs, statesmen, poets, novel writem, biahopa^ 
archh&faops, popes-' ^c Here is Vii^il leaaJng on the 
ahoalder of Fenel^o, and the author of the Ni|^t Thooghta 
iissociated wi^h the aethqrs of Golliver's Travels and Ye* 
rick's sentimental journey ! Such an Elysiumi, i«ooU;oot^ 
I should fear, be much to the taste of the Newtons, or the 
Arl^wrights of the present dav. The room, which con-^ 
tains them, is forty feet in height^ and lighted by a dome. 

In reaming from this instructive exhibition, we stopped 
ia the Straod^ to see a paooFaawof Atheofti^^ted hj 6ar« 
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ker. The «xeoatiooii of this artist, in this style of pfcto^ 
rial description, ai^ deemed of a superior kind. His repu-^ 
tation is high in London, and we were not disappointed. 
The representations appear so natural and exact, as almost 
to bring the spectator, in imagfbatiOn, to the actual spot 
whence. the riew Was talcen; By giving the eye a command' 
of the whole horizon, or entire cirtle of rision, tlieillasioQ 
and the pleasure are greatly enhanced. 

SOth. The city has been in commotion for sete^I days, 
in consequence of the election for members of parliament. 
London sends four members, and Westminster bet two. Iir 
the latter, the election is popular ; that is, erery house-' 
holder who is an inhabitant of that part of the metropolis, 
has the right of yottng. Bui in the city of Ltondan, this 
pririlege is confined to the livery ; a body of men chosen 
by the various tncorporHted companies of mechanics and 
tradesmen ; such m the linendrapers, fitthraongers, brew- 
ers, &c. Hence, in a popuhition of more than ^00,000, 
there are seldom more th^m h few thousand votes taken , 
even in the most rigoroiiHly centered election. Many of 
the livery men reside in v»rioOi» and distant- parts of the 
kin^om, and it is no uncommon thing for them to be sent 
for, at the e^penee of the candidate, whom they signify 
their inchimtiQn R) oblige by a volfe. On these occasions; 
they must be wnited' upon witb some ceremony, conducted 
in a carriage from their homes to the metropolis, live well 
during the whole* of their absence, and be transported back 
in the same genteel st\le. To these inducements, a solid 
compensation must, in some cases, be added, for the value 
of the time thus employed in discharging one of their pri- 
vileged functions, as freemen of the great city. The ex- 
penses incurred by a single candidate, in a struggle for a 
seat in parliament, are sometimes enormous. I have been 
informed that an election in Yorkshire has been known to- 
cost a wealthy nobleman no less than £100,000. If a can«- 
didate bcf a favounte of hi^ party, the expenses of the efec* 
tton are supported by his political friends. The zeal, and 
bustle, and warmth of a London election, kept up as it is 
during ten or fiAeeh day«, canaot but afford great amase- 
ment to one accustomed only to the quiet and regular pro- 
cedure of our ballot votinpin America. Stage coaches are 
seen flying through the city, decorated witii flags, and large 
printed labels, indicating the person^ ia whose service thej- 
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Hr6 eolisted. These coaches are sometiorts fifled wHk 
men, outside as lyett as ioside, each weamg io his hat, 
and oa bis arm, a silk rihhoD, or other ba^, deootiiig 
bis favourite candidate. The streets and passages, in the 
neig^fabourhood of the electioa, are generally crowded to 
excess. Men are employed to carry through die crowd, 
boards fastened apon poles, and raised above the heads of 
the moltitode, on which are exposed printed papers, con* 
taining ai^nt invitations to the electors to vote for a par- 
ticalar individual. Cards are liberally distributed through 
the mass of people, for the same purpose. I elbowed my 
way, to-day, to Guild-Hall, the pJace of election. Here 
the crowd and confusion were increased. The iaige hall 
is 153 feet long, and 48 broad, and was filled with the po* 
palace, in a state of high electioneering excitement The 
candidates stood upon a stage, at one extremity of the hall, 
in their court dresses, while the voters, entering a narrow 
passage separated by a railing from the open area of the 
hall, passed up to the stage, exhibited their qualifica- 
tions, and were asked for whom they voted. They pro* 
Dounced in an audible voice four names, and then pMsed 
CD, and made their exit on the other side ; receiving the 
loud thanks and bows of the worthy gentlemen on the stage, 
whom they had thus distinguished. The elections are all 
conducted viva voce^ and in presence of the candidates. 
When a name was mentioned, by a voter, which was not 
acceptable to the people in the hall, they manifested^ 
their displeasure by groans and hisses, and by calling alond 
to the candidate, in terms of ridicule, and not unfreqoently 
of low and vulgar sarcasm. The hall sometimes resounded 
with these abusive appellations, which were checked by 
anthority only when they amounted to serious and conti- 
nued interruption. At the conclusion of the poll each ds^, 
every candidate makes a speech, congratulating his friends 
on the prospects of success to their cause, and encouraging 
them to perseverance ; or, if appearances are against them, 
endeavouring to excite an expectation, that nothing is want- 
ing but increased exertion, to bring them up in the ranks ; 
and concluding with a declaration of the principles by 
which they mean to be governed in pariiament, if success- 
fal in the election. The city of London is decidedly anti- 
ministerial ; yet the government, by its agents and influ- 
ence, has almost uniformly been able to put in one mem- 
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btr of the fom. Tlie mioisterial candiditte this year, Sir 
*. •«*•«*, it likely, hoiveTer, to be plaoed greatly in the 
rear, if not entirely to loee the election, fie is pecoliatiy 
the olriect of popular satire and buflfoonery ; but his invin- 
cible good nalore bears him op ;^n8t the nrast pointed 
and noisy abase. Should he not succeed, however, it will 
doubtless be some mortification, as he is a wealthy banker 
in the city, and has long had the hononr of being one of its 
representatiyes in parliament. But, if be fail in this elec« 
tion, he will probably be returned from some one of the 
tramerous boroughs of the kingdom, whose votes are of a 
more manageable character than those of London. 

The most popular candidate at this election, as deter- 
mined, both by &e apidauses of the hall, and the highest 
number of rotes on the list, is Alderman Wood, wfao has 
been twice Lord Mayor of the city. 

Upon the whole, I have been surprised to see, in a mo* 
narchical government, and in the very eye of the police of 
London, so much freedom of thought and action, as has been 
displayed by the people, during this election. There is 
certainly a remarkaUe spirit of hberty in the great body of 
the nation, which, if not cherished l^ the government, ij 
not, as it appears to me, repressed by it, on such occasions 
as these, any farther than is necessary to public safety and 
order. 

22d. 1 stayed last night at the house of a friend, at 
4romly, about four miles from London, hi this viUage I 
was shown a distillei^, which pays a duty to government of 
£8000 per meek i What should we think of this, in our 
free country, where the government has scarcely the cou- 
rage to lay a tax on distilled spirits, which affords any con- 
siderable additions to the revenue. We are, of course, one 
of the most drinking people on earth ; and the effects of it, 
as a national habit, are but too apparent — especially in our 
villages and cities. 

*' War its thouMods day* ; 
Peace its ten tbouanda. lo tbe embattled plaic^ 
Tho* death exulu, and dap* hit raven wings, 
Yet raigpi he not even there eo abeolute, 
So merciless, as in yon frantic scenes 
Of midnight revel and tumultuoas mirth, 
Where in th' intozicatinf draught coDcealM, 
Or couch'd beneath the glance of lawless love^ 
He ^snares the sidple youth." ~ 

We went this morning to the West and East India docks. 
They are situated at the northern extremity of the Isle of 
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.})Qg9, and are nearly half a mile from each other. Thay 
are each double — a dock for unloading inwards, and another 
^or loading outwards. The largest of the East India docks, 
contains twelve acres and three quarters, and the lai^estof 
the West India, thirty aqres. The whole of the excara- 
tion9 naust exceed eighty acres. They are lined, on two 
sides, by a row of immense warehouses, and the whole is 
encompassed by a high wall. The fadlities they aflbrd to 
-the East and West India trade, must be incalculable. We 
went on board one of the largest of the East India Compa- 
Jiy's ships. Its prodigious capacity, ihe great extent and 
elegant arrangement and furniture of the cabins, and the 
X)rder and neatness of the whole, excite one's admiration. 
The officers' cabin is on a level with the upper deck. 

I visited this afternoon, tlie Surry Institution, situated at 
the south end of Blackfriar's bridge. The building was 
formerly occupied as the Leverian Museum ; but about ten 
jears ago it was fitted up for hterary and scientific purpo- 
ses, by a company of proprietors, who pay thirty guineas 
for each share. It includes an extensive library and read- 
ing room, a tolerably good collection of philosophical, appa- 
ratus, and arrangements for lectures on different branches 
of science. The number of proprietors is limited to 700. 

I spent the evening with J. Sowerby, the naturalist, at 
his house in Lambeth Place, and was much gratified in see- 
ing his museum of natural history. It comprehends a fine 
collection of minerals, shells, organic remains, insects, rep- 
tiles, birds, with various animals and plants, collected and 
arranged with industry and judgment, and remlered subser- 
vient to the promotion of natural knowledge, by the very 
numerous and elegant graphical descriptions, of which this 
gentleman has long been known as the author and publisher. 
I could wish that those publications were more eommon in 
the United States ; but there are not yet amongst us, suffi- 
cient wealth and taste, to encourage to any great extent, 
works, which, requiring the nicest «kill of the draughtsman 
and engraver, are, necessaril3S of costly execution. We 
have had, indeed, in one intieresting department of natural 
history, a work which would do credit to any country and 
any age, and it received among us, a merited share of pat- 
ronage. 1 allude, as you will easily perceive, to the orni- 
thology of Wilson. But though the birds of our country, 
iftave thus been delightfully described, its quadrupeds^ its 

Vol. J. 8 
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insects, its plants, and its minerals, have not been the Sttb« 
jects of much delineation, eicept by foreign artists * 

23d. With two or three friends, 1 went to-day tfaroagli 
the Isle of Dogs, to Greenwich. This island, about foar 
miles helow the city, is formed by a large bend of the 
Thames, and a canal, which opens at each bend into the 
West India docks. It is perfectly flat, and is well coHiva- 
ted in iarms and pasture grounds. It is seven feet lower 
than high water mark, and is secured from the tide, by 
dykes or embankments^ In di^ng this canal, some years 
ago, a subterranean forest, containing hazels and other trees, 
was discovered, under the bed of mud that formed the snr- 
hce of the peninsula. This proves, very clearly, that in 
the Thames, as well as in our larger American rivers, the 
alluvium brought down by the stream is continually raising 
the bed of the river, and increasing the quantity of fertile 
soil upon its borders. 

We crossed the river at a ferry, and directed our first 
attention to the Greenwich Hospital, that famous asylum for 
wounded and disabled seamen. The buildings of which 
this establishment consists, make a noble appearance when 
viewed from the river. They are separated from the 
water by a spacious terrace, and have in front an open area, 
with a statue of George il. in the centre. A Doric colon- 
nade, twenty feet high, with an entablature and balustrade 
surrounds all that part which is seen from the terrace or 
river. We were first shown the chapel, which, with its 
ornaments, are considereid as very creditable to the fine 
arts of the country. It is entered by a flight of fourteen 
steps, through a portal, triih large folding doors of mahoga- 
ny. It is capable of containing 1000 pensioners, exclusive 
of seats for the officers. Over the altar, is a painting, by 
West, of the escape of St. Paul from shipwreck in the 
island of Malta. A painting of the Ascension, designed by 
the same artist, in chiaro-oscurOf forms the last of a series 
of the life of our Saviour, which surrounds the chapel. 
It contains various other paintings, and several statues of 
angels as large as life, by Bacon. Under a large dome 
t>f one of the four principal buildings, is a hall of the 

* Tlnre ia at prawntinthe ViAteA St&teSj a laodnbte and inerearing attentioD to 
n»tiiral laiftory. The American Journal of Science, and tile JoamaJs of the Aeademv 
of Natnral SdeBoe of Philadelnhia, and of the Lyceam of New-York, are beginniim 
to lupply the Mciencj alladed to in the text. ° ° 
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same 9126 as tbe chstpeU the ceiling of vfhich was painted 
by Sir J. Tboraliill* This hospital is praised by the Eng- 
lish, (with what justice I ca^Doi saj,) as the most superb 
and beautiful edifice tn the world, applied to a charitable 
096. The estahiisbineDt coatains 24)0 pensioners, 149 
nurses, and 3000 outpebsioners. Thone in the house, be- 
sides their maintenance, are allowed from Is, to St. 6d. per 
week,, for pocket money. We were conducted through 
the dining hall, just as tbey had arrani^ed themselves for 
dinner* The spectacle of a thousand or more old tars, 
many of whom were obliged to Uy aside their crotches, and 
feed themselves with one hand for want of another, was 
rather imposing ; and could hardly fail to awaken sensations 
of renewed horror at the reflection, that, between Chris- 
tian nations, a practice should still prevaii which throws 
upon the community so great a number of their feUow- 
creatureS) in a maimed, disiigured, and helpless conditioo. 
We had belore us, indeed^ a consoling eridence of the ap- 
plication of Christian feelings, in alleviating the evils of 
antiehristi an customs. A school is connected with the hos- 
pital, capable of cootainiing 200 bo^ys ; bei^ides which, there 
ifi^ in the park, a na^al asylum, on an extensive scale, which 
provides for the. education of 3000 children of sjeamen. 
Wfaei> of » p^pope^ {^e, t^ hoys aire sent to sea,~tf-tht8 he 
neit of^posed. to- their owa iBclina&ioos ; and the girls are 
appreiiticttd to. service^ 

From the hospital we proceeded to the Royal Observa- 
tory, and were iatroduced to J. Pond, Esq. the afltronomer, 
and his ftmily. The positioo of this building is very fine. 
It stands on a beautiful, and very considerahle emineoee, ta 
the park, and commands a nsiost ext^^nsive horizon ; the 
country aronnd being remarkably level. We were escort- 
ed through. the varions rooms containing the apparatus. 
From the aumher, sl^e; and fine adjtistment of the instru- 
ments^ and the care and judgment wilh which they are 
consta&tly apphed to the passing phenomena of the heavens, 
this observatory ought, doubtl^s, to be placed at the head 
of those instttutiofis which furnish data for the emulations 
&f the nautical almanac ; upon the perfection of which, the 
safety of navigation so essentiaEy depends. To this grea4 
end, Ifae tabonrs of the former astronomer royal, appear to 
have: been chiefly directed, Bnt the seieace o£astvonomy 
kas u(^ beea so msich enriched by discovery, from this insti- 
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(ution, as the convenience of its position, and the perfec- 
tion of its equipment, woald authorise one to expect, ft is 
admitted, ! believe, generally, that nautical astronomy does 
not, at present, derive much benefft from the Royal Obser- 
vatory. This defect is not attributed to any neglect on the 
part of the present incumbent, as no provision has been 
made to engage his attention to that special service. Bat, 
as it has been the subject of just complaint, that the- nauti- 
cal almanac has, for some^ time past, been- extremely defec- 
tive, it would really seem to be the appropriate concern of 
the most expensive and richly endowed astronomical estab- 
lishment in the- kingdom, to ^superintend a work so inti- 
mately connected with tiie success of British navigation. 

The magnetic instruments are kept in the garden, nicely 
insulated from the effects of disturbing causes. The pre- 
sent variation of the needle i% 24<» 30' west, and stationary. 
On the top of one of the turrets, is^a superb camera obtcvra^ 
which produces upon a table of white plaster or stucco, an 
elegant miniature picture of the various interesting objects 
surrounding the observatory. This was very politely 
shown us, and its effects agreeably exhibited^ by the wife of 
the astronomer. The waiving foliage of majestic trees, the 
deer grazing in the park, the river whitened with sails, and 
all* thcr v«irieties> of ii mo»l nnuriant litndsonpe, were sud* 
denly thrown before u» in a living picture, upon a table in 
a dark room, where a moment before, all was blank aad^ 
colourless. 

25th. With one of my London acquaintance^ I visited- 
this morning some of the charitable institutions on the south 
side of the river. Our first object* was the asylum for the- 
<* Deaf and Dumb/' It happened to be the period of va- 
cation, and but a smali proportion of* the pupils were in the 
house. We were, howfever, kindly received by Dr. Wat- 
son, who has long been at the head of this establishment ; 
and whose intelhgent efforts to promote the welfare of* the 
unfortunate subjects of his daily care, have received the 
plaudits of the society, and the public. The house is large 
and convenient! Several^of the pupils were exercised be- 
fore us, and they furnished ^ decisive evidence, that the 
power of speech- and^ articulation-, sufficiently distinct tf> be 
understood, as well as the ability to comprehend, fron^ the- 
motion of the lips, what others say, may be conferred iraoa. 
them hy instructioD. To whatever perfection the langume- 
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ol sigp* may be hfoi^lit, it is imposBiUe that a str^i^r 
should/ converse with a deaf and dumb person, in any waj 
so easj, and with so little effort to bicnself, as by the mo- 
tion of the lips : and i\a the inteliectual impro?emeot of this 
class of popils, so essentially depends apon the ideas com- 
municated by others. It appears to me important that they 
shonld be thoroughly practised in this easy mode of con- 
ducting a Qonyersation. I once knew an interesting female, 
entirely deaf, with whom I could sit and converse with so 
much ease, that a stranger would not discover, excepting 
from the peculiar intonation of her voice, that there was 
any thing nnnsual in the conversation. She had entirely 
lost her hearing, if I recollect rightly, about the age of 
nineteen. Articulation was, of course, more easy to her, 
than ta one who had practised it only by the aid of mecha- 
nical instruction. But the ^icility with which she ac()ui- 
red the power of comprehending from the nH)tion of the 
Hps, was S:uch, that ki a place of worship, she could com- 
prehend nearly the whole of a sermon, from the inaudible 
repetition of it by the Hps of a friend who sat near her. 
in the mode of teaching the deaf and dumb, adopted by the 
Abb^ Sicard, and now practised in America, articulation 
and the language of the lips, are, 1 believe, entirely dis- 
carded. 1 have not been able, however, to discover the 
wisdom of obliging every person who would wish to con- 
verse with one who is deaf and dumb, to learn to sp^U 
words with his fingers, or to write at full length M that he 
wishes to say : much of the^pleasure and* profit of conver- 
sation must be excluded from so^circuitoaa and feroubleaome 
a procedure. 

This highly useful charity is under the direction of a so- 
ciety of which the duke of Gloucester is president. 

The school for the indigent blind is $ituated near that of 
the deaf and dumb. The pupils are here taught, as in Li- 
verpool, such useful arts as will enable them either wholly 
or in, part to support themselves. They are retained in 
the school no longer than is suffi^^nt-to become skilful in 
the employments assigned them, flasket and rope making 
are practised with great advant^e*- ^n one room, in which 
a great number of women were spinning, they began, from 
a bint given to tbam by my companion, to sing together in 
concert, and in a strain of no nnfeeling harmony. To see 
io maQj Mind and iqdi^nt humAH beings singing at thoi« 

a* 
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work, and mth couotenances expremire of contenl, wa9 
to me.oovel and afiectmgi This esteosire school is sup-* 
ported by dooations and annual sobserrptions. 

I am' not aware that any attempts have been made in the 
United States to establish schools for this class of the poor^ 
so deserving of the sympathy and kindness of their fellow-^ 
creatures. A prosperous commencement has been made 
with the deaf and dumb. The blind, it is to be hoped, will 
not long be forgotten. 

Our atteoftion was next directed to the buildings and work 
shops of the Philanthropic Society. With this establish^ 
ment every friend to humanity, who mits it, must be highly 
pleased. The plan of it was first suggested to the publie 
by Robert Young, Esq. Dr. Sims, the learned president of 
the Medical Society, was its first chairman and vice presi* 
dent. Its great object is to afibrd an asylum to the cbiU 
dren of convicts, and those who are trained to vicious 
courses, public plunder, infamy, and ruin. It is the pecu» 
iiar distinction of this society, that they seek for children in 
the nurseries of vice and iniquity, in order to draw them 
away from farther contamination, and to bring them up to 
the useful -purposes of life. Prisons^ bridewells, and courts 
of justice, afford materials upon which this society displays 
its bounty. They are seldom taken younger than eight or 
nine, or older than twelve. Within the buildings of the so<> 
ciety, are more than sixty different wards. The apartments 
of the girls are^^ eparated from those of the boys by a high 
wall, which prevents all intercourse. The boys receive a 
sufficient share of school learning, and are placed, on their 
admission, in one of the various manufactories or work 
shops, which are condticted by master workmen and jour^ 
neymen. The principal trades pursued, are printing, cop 
per-plate printing, bookbinding, shoemaking, tailoring, rope- 
making, and twine spinning. A portion of each hoy's earit* 
ings goes to his credit, and is- given to him at his discharge. 
Besides receiving those poor juvenile olSenders into their 
establishment, the committee have adopted the plan of ap- 
prenticing out some of the best behaved boys, to trades*- 
men of good character, with a sufficient premium ; but they 
are still considered as under the care of the society. The 
girls make their own clothing, and shirts for the boys ; 
wash and mend for the manufactory ; and, in short, are 
educated so as to qualify tbem.£;>£ useful and. refipectahle^ 



service. About one hoDdredaad fifly boys are withiii«tlie 
walls, and more than fifty girls. The sodety has a boose, 
in anotfaer part of the town* called the Reform, where the 
most hardened offenders are first introduced, and where, 
they are carefully instructed' in the obligations of morality 
and relifion^ and in school learning. When out of scbooly 
they are here employed in picking oakum. In passing 
through the workshops of this beneficent insdtationy where 
industry and skill were apparent, it was dieering to find 
that so many wretched. children were *^ snatched as brands*' 
from criminality and roin^ and restored to the prospects of 
respectable and honourable life.. The chapel of the et- 
tablisment is remarkable for its neatness. It serves for a 
considerable auditory, in addition to that of the institotioAt 

Taking a boat at Vauxball bridge, we proceeded up the 
river to Chelsea, and looked into the large hospital there* 
This is a royal establishment for inrdid soldiers, as that of 
Greenwich is for seamen. The whole front of the building 
is 804 feet, and it- forms, next the river, three sides of a 
hollow square.. The hosfiital, with the gardens, (which 
are laid out in a stiff, bad taste^) covers dbout fbrty acres of 
ground. The room» of the house- cmitain 600 persons f 
bat the> number of out-door pensioners is no less than 
50,000! What a tax is this upon martial glory I and what; 
to an independent and honest mind, is a daily ration of soup 
and potatoes, in comparison with the loss of a leg or arm ; 
or a constitution physically and morsdly diseased ! How 
incalculable are the mischiefs and miseries of war, the 
deepest of all stains upon the history of Christians J The' 
out-door pensioners reside mostly in the town of Chelsea ; 
and its appearances are such as might be supposed to 
result from such a. population, — the reverse of cleanliness 
and comfort. 

We stopped, on our return, at the rooms of Cbantryi, 
the sculptor, who, at present, as an artist, stands unri* 
vailed in Great Britain. His performances are, indeed, 
exquisitely fine. He is allowed, if I mistake not, to equal 
any of his predecessors in England, in the delicacy and 
beauty of his execution, if not in the spirit and poetry of 
hi^ desigm One of the pieces which we stw in the shop, 
a single statue, was to cost the gentleman who bespoke it, 
5000 guineas ; and uiother, of rather more labour, was 
^^^ed for at £7000. Chantry has risen, I am infoxmeci^. 
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to thii pinoicle of dittinctMo in his professioil, solely by 
Uie efforts of irative |;eniu8. He was originally a poar 
cottDivy lad, in the neigbboorhood of Sheffield, whose occu* 
potion was to drrre an ass to the town with bnekels of aulk. 
Hanng enoeed a turn for sketching and carving, he was 
patronised by a liberal iBioded individual, so fisir as to be 
placed in a situation where he received some instruction ; 
and having reached London, he rapidly cose to the emi- 
nence he now holds. 

in passing through Leicesterosquare, we visited the cele- 
brated Linwood collection of pictures in worsted. There 
are in the different rooms, upward of sixty pieces, ail, or 
nearly all, executed by the needle of this indefatigable 
female artist They consist of imitations of pictures, se- 
lected irom the works of different masters, by variously 
coloured threads of worsted. The resemblance to paint- 
ing isjBo exact, that very few persons « at the distance of a 
few feet, could make the distinction. The brightness of the 
colours is admirably preserved, in the selection of pic- 
tures for imitation, this lady has shown great delicacy of 
taste and judgment ; and the surprising degree of patience 
and industry, as well as skill, which the collection displays, 
must afford no ordinary share of pleasure to every visiter. 
She was once offered, it is said, 3000 guineas for a single 
piece, — a copy of the Salvator Mundi, of Carlo Uol^i* 

26th. I was conducted this morning, by a gentleman oi' 
f onsiderable celebrity in the chemical world, through the 
London Institution. An elegant stone building has been* 
erected by this society, in an open and agreeable situation 
in Moorfields. It contains an admirable arrangement of 
lecture and reading rooms, now nearly completed. Tlbe 
collection of apparatus is extensive and costly ; and the 
library, ninety-seven feet by forty-two, with a gallery on 
each side, contains a valuable and well selected variety of 
books. The lectures have not yet commenced. This 
institution is supp<nrted by donations, and funds raised by 
a subscription stock. It corresponds in its objects with 
the Royal Institution in Westminster, and bids fair to rival 
it in popularity and usefulness ; though it must be long be- 
fore it can send forth to the world a series of discove- 
ries, equally brilliant and important to science, as those 
which were made in the latter institution by Sir Humphrey 
Davy. 
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f gladly accepted an invitation of two of my friends, 
both fellows of the R. 8., to go with them to-day, to a 
meeting of a committee of the society, which assembles 
annually at the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, (br the 
parpose of inspecting the instrament» at that place, and 
reporting upon their condition. We met there about 
thirty persons, comprehending the most active and learned 
members of that bo<iy. Among them were Sir Joseph 
Banks, Earl Morton, Dr. Wollaston, Dr. Eierschel, James- 
Watt, Dr. Young, Sir E. Home, W. Allen, W. H. Pepys, 
C. Hatchett, W. Brande, Siir H. Engle6eld, Sir B. Hob- 
house, and several other distinguished members of the 
society, with a few other persons of note in the republic 
of science-. After proceeding through the several apart- 
ments of the observHtory, and examining the instruments, 
the company acfjotirned to an inn on the banks of the nver, 
and partook of an exoellent dinner. Thegraver features oF 
philosophy were softened into the ea^e of social familiarity, 
and cooversation fto wed without restraint. It was a union- 
ef men of the bighe^tt order* of intellectual acqaiiement&, 
and under circumstances favourable to the free indulgence 
of SQciai sympathies* It would be impossible, perhaps, te 
* assemble an equal number of men, of any one nation, in 
which shouhl be comprised a greater amount of profound 
knowledge in every department df science and learning. 
The conversation naturally t^irned upon subjects relative 
to the arts. Rennie, the celebrated engineer, happened 
to sit near me at table, and by his intelligent* and instruc- 
tive conversation, increased the respect which his tall, fine' 
figure is cakuhated to inspire. He was inquisitive with 
respect to the arts- in America^ and appeared to be influ- 
enced by a> candid and liberal judgment. The various pub- 
lic works, at present under the directifon of this great en- 
gineer, involve an expenditure, t was told, of not less than 
jg6,0(K),000 rterling ! 

From the age and growing infirmities of the President' 
of the Royal Society, it is scarcely probable that he will 
again officiate on this- annual occasion. I- know not whether 
it was a sentiment of thi» kind, which induced the commit-^ 
tee to propose his health at the table, and to drink it stand- 
ing, with nine cheers. Be endeavoured, with great mo- 
desty and firmn€fts, but ineflfectually, to prevent it ; and; 
aSei:ward jocosely said, that he feared the Royal Society 
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WM gdskg cfB^.* The noise of this, cbeenngf and of tie^ 
general hilanty subsequent te it, did not, perhaps^ e»ictly 
coiwpiort with the character of this learned. soctety, and cer- 
taixily formed a curieus contrast with the igtHre formality of 
their meetin^gs in Stomerset House. 

27tb* After an agreeable call this morning on R. Rush, 
Esq, our minister at this courL I rambled throngh Bond- 
street ; formerly, celebrated a7 h lounge for those fashion- 
able idlers, Hrho«e object i» to display their figures^ and to* 
derive an ephemeral consequence from the. sluil of therf' 
taylors. There is nothing al present in this street, except 
the glittar of the shops<,» that can reader it- desirable an a^ 
public promenade. It is gireatly inlerior to Broad* way, in- 
New-York, id width and- pkasaritoess, and has ceased t^^ 
eqfial it in fai*hionable and luxurious dis^play. 

in the neighbourhood of this« .street 19 Dubonrg's eshibi* 
tion of models of the most colebratpd remains of ancient 
amphitheatres^ temples, mausioleumst catacombs, &c. in 
Rome, Naples^ Veromu aod the south of France* They 
are eie«uted in corh, and are admitted to possess great, 
merit in. point of fidelity. The> proprietor is a Frenehman^. 
who travelled through the south ot Europe for the p!llrpo8e^ 
of copying these celebrHtetl Fem^iius of KomHu.antiquity* 
He has loog been establiAhed iu. Loudon ; and whoerer^ 
visits the coUection without, being conducted, throngb it Irjr 
the owner himself, wiU lose uo mconsideriable pavt of the 
gre^&calion. 

I catted, to-day, wUh a k4tet of introductionv on P« Col** 
q^ihoun, the celel^ated police. magist-rate, and writer upeOf 
the police of London^ &ct He ir advanced in years, and- too* 
feeble for much bodily ezerti^, but i» stiil a<:tive at his- 
boolis and h» desk. We bad an interesting conversation, 
on the poor lnw»i and on the best system of admiuisteiHQg 
relief. He condeinsis the present course of this country in 
relation to the poor, as ruinous both to its moi^ and kn 
finance»«f 

28tb. I dined to*day at the country seat of & Gomey, 
about four mileftfrom London. Hil occupies the house of 
the late Dr. FethergiU, a. plains but krge and genteel men* 

* On adverting t«th« cireumptancet of thia meeting, at Sir JoMph Biink8',tix or eight 
naonthg aflerwtjrd, lie told me that the noise of the dining room occasioned the peo- 
ple about tiie inn to ioqvsre what ceapaiy it Wat, «nd tiiat tMf, were aaaweied by wm^ 
P®f*SS*.^**® pretended to be very knowing, that it waa the Jiovtil /iwitraitM. Oi^aiiv. 

fFbis worthy magistrftteiiHiieedtcetfed, • '^ -k 9 
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wfn, in tfai»>e«iiti« of a coosid^fiible ddttm, entirely en< 
closed by b high wail ^i masonry. The groonds are qaite 
lerel ; but so' rarieg^ated with (awns, i^^ens, sbrnM^ry, 
trees, «nd fishponds, as to fiirnish, with the conservatory 
and other hntldkigs, a tastefbl asid agreeable Fesidence. 

I staid last night at the connt^y house of J. F. whose wife, 
Elizabeth Fry, has so noblv distingnished herself in the 
^^aoee of hnmamty. The reformation she has produced in 
a company of the most profligate and abandoned class of 
human beings, (the female prisoners in Newgate,) has given ^ 
her a distinction and celebrity which will descend with the 
brightest lastre to posterity. I had sereral times seen her 
prior to this risit, but only with a partial opportonity of 
estimating her character and worth. Her manners partake 
in a slight degree of the formality of one who perceiyes 
that she is treading in a new, and in some degree, an un- 
tried path. But impressed with a foil- consciousness of the 
vast importance of the principles of benevolence which she 
lies underteken to establish, and relying with entire confi- 
dence on the correctness of those principles, and on the 
spirit and motives which animate her in the discharge of 
those high and solemn duties, she moves on with a blended 
dignity and sweetness, — a loftiness of purpose, and a Chris- 
tian meekness combined, which I have rarely, if ever, seen 
equalled in man or woman. The success and the fame of 
her efforts, have attracted around her a numerous circle 
of the highest orders of society, in rank and influence, who 
are desirous of her acquaintance, and of an introduction by 
her to those apartments in the f»ison in which the effects 
of her labours are so conspicuous. The universal plaudits 
of her numerous and titled visiters and acquaintance, have 
no effect upon the simple and plain habits of the *< Friend ;'' 
and divert her not from pursuing, with patience and mild- 
ness, the enlightened path which her conscience approves. 
She appears to understand too welt the emptiness of wordly 
adulation, to allow it to influence her affections, and to 
draw her mind and heart from that humility and dedication, 
which are the real basis df her success and usefulness. She 
is a preacher in the society of which she is a member. I 
have several times heard her, and always to my satisfaction. 
She has nine children, and performs toward them the du- 
ties of a most aff^tionate and enlightened parent. The 
secret of her government at home, as well as in her sphere 
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, of beDefikCtrew to the wretched oatcMtd of societyi is Cbiift* 
ti«n love. Their sitQationiD the country is pleasant. Tbey 
have a good house, finely ctdtivated grooodi, a grore with 
•winding gniTelled walks, a fmitgarden, &c. ; bat her aer- 
Tices in the oity require her residence in town, daring moch 
of the year. Her person ts4aU and dignified. Her phy- 
siognomy, open and intelligeot ; and, though 4t would not be 
accounted handsome, it is by no means the roTerse. There 
is an expression of grace and kindness in it, which more 
•than compensates for the absence of personal beauty. 

29tli. After an agreeable conversation with my excel- 
lent friend on the subject of prisons, and the various means 
of improving the condition ot the poor ; 1 accompanied her 
this morning on her way to town^ as far as Stratford, where 
I stopped to visit. a chemical laboratory, upon an extensive 
scale, tor manufacturing purposes. The large vessels are 
heated by steam, which circulates through pipes inserted 
in them. The preparation of jelly, from bones, was inte- 
resting and curious. The bones ore brought to the labora* 
lory at two shilhngs per bushel. They are boiled and dis- 
tilled, by which they yield oil, ammonia, and other^ pro- 
ducts. When treated with muriatic acid, the lime is dis- 
solved, and the remaining mass is principally jelly, of a 
nutritious quality, and valuable for soups and other pur- 
poses. The distilled bones are ground and converted into 
ivory black. 

After dinner, my friend L. Howard accompanied me to 
Coade & Sealy's gallery of artificial marble, on the south 
side of the river. I'he prodactions of this manufactory are 
surprisingly beautiful. Pillars, columns, busts, statues, 
pedestals, monuments, &c. are made in the most perfect 
and delicate imitation of the various kinds of marble, gra- 
nite, and other sp^ies of rock used in ornamental building. 
The material is a composition, which, when moulded into 
the desired form,« and baked, becomes harder than stone. 
I have noticed large pillars of this composition in some of 
the public buildings, and had at first a difficulty in believing 
they could be any other than the most elegant and finely 
pohshed marble, until convinced of the contrary by the 
touch and sound. 

Repassing the river by that new and superb structure, 
the Waterloo or Strand bridge, we gained admittance to 
the printing establishment of Bensley & Son, where we wit- 
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tiested tbie power af Bteam, applied with singalar acuteneas . 
Ifcnd ingenuity, to the process of priating books. Not only 
18 the paper adjusted to the types, and the types pressed 
against the paper, by mechaDism l^pt in motion by the en- 
>giDe ; but the ink itself, when once put into a trough, and 
placed over the types, is spread with certainty, and in the 
precise quantity require^. Surprising as it may appear, 
900 sheets, we were informed, are printed on loth tides in 
one hour, by a single press of this construction, and moved 
by the steam engine. 

7th month (iuly) 2d. Having spent several days with 
my friends in the country, 1 came to London this morning, 
and attended a meeting of the British and Foreign School 
Society^ held at Free^Masons' tavern, Great-Qjoeen-street, 
Long Acre. In the managers' room, prior to the chair^s 
beii^ taken in the large hall,. I had an opportunity of seeing 
the duke of Sussex, more in private than on the preceding 
occasion. He spoke with much affability to those to whom 
he was introduced. With Professor Pictet, of Geneva, who 
was present, he conversed fluently in French. The au- 
dieni^ was laige and respectable. The duke presided, and 
addressed the meeting several times, with much force and 
point. An animated and eloquent speech was made by 
Wilberforce, in which he adverted to the natural ties be- 
tween England and America, in terms which were honoura- 
ble to him, both as a statesman and a Christian. A French 
gentleman delivered a speech in broken English ; but so 
appropriate, and with so much unaffected candour, as to 
render even his blunders amusing and interesting. The 
audience appeared to take a deep interest in the important 
objects of the society ; and every pertinent allusion to the 
magnitude of its concerns, on the part of the speakers, ap- 
peared to excite the liveliest sensations. ^ 

3d. I had the pleasure, this morning, of visHtng New- 
gate prison, at the invitation of Elisabeth Fry. A number 
of strangers, among whom were several foreigners, were 
also present. The prisoners, upon our being admitted by 
the turnkey, were as quiet and orderly, as are the labour- 
ers in a common manufactory. Habituated to the entrance 
of strangers, almost daily, since the late reform, they are 
no longer disturbed by it, but attend to their duties with- 
out much interruption.' In one small apartment, a school 
was kept by one of the prisoners, in which a number of 
children, whose mothers were within the walla for various 

Vol. I. 9 
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crimes, were taught to spell and read. There was a fno* 
dest diffidence io the air. of their young oiistress, which 
could hardly fail to excite the sympathy of every visiter. 
The prisoners are provided with work, according to their 
capacitjr, consisting principally of knitting and sewing. 
Various articles of rn^n and women's wear, bed-quilts, pin* 
cushions, &c. very neatly made by them, are kept for sale, 
and find a ready market in the company, whom humanity 
and curiosity attract to the prison. 

At an appointed hour, the women were collected in one 
room, and after being quietly seated, and remaining for a 
few minutes in stillness^ their excellent benefactress opened 
the Bible, and read to them one or two chapters, judi- 
ciously selected for the occasion. The tone of her voice, 
her enunciation and emphasis, particularly when she reads 
the Scriptures, are so peculiarly impressive, as to command 
the attention of all her auditors. Many persons of taste 
and learning, who have witnessed her exercises on these 
occasions, have acknowledged, I have been told, that they 
had never heard the Bible so well read before. She fre- 
quently comments upon the passages she has read, with a 
feeling which gains the whole attention of the wretched 
class which she addresses. Her exhortations, though point- 
ed and close, are clothed in such a spirit of love, as to sub- 
due the obduracy of those hardened offenders ; many of 
whom, in all probability, had never heard the language of 
Christian kindness addressed to them before. Their de- 
meanour, while thus collected, had nothing of that almost 
ferocious boldness, and contempt for every thing serious, 
which marked their conduct when this humane enterprise 
was first undertaken. There was a mixture of shame, sor- 
row, and reserve; in their countenances, which proved that 
better feelings had taken possession of their minds. The 
keepers of the prison speak of the reformation with asto- 
nishment ; and every visiter retires with admiration, at the 
proof which this eminent example affords, of the benign 
and resistless efficacy of the Gospel spirit, over (he most 
corrupt passions ^and habits of human nature.* 

4th. In the course of a walk to-day, through Southwark 
and Westminster, 1 went to Covent Garden, and elbowed 
my way, but not without difficulty and some danger, through 

* A ncunlmr of females have united themselveB with Elieabeth Fry, in this benevo- 
lent work, and, by their judicious and devoted efforts, have greatly contlibutcd to thut 
lefonO} which commanoi the ftdsuntion of eteryvinter. 
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the dense crowd there assembled on account of the election 
of members of parliament. As there is a larger space here 
for the mob to assemble in, than at Guildhall, the multitude 
is much more numerous, and, if possible, more turbulent. 
The hustings is a rough stage or scaffold, temporarily 
erected, for the candidates to display themselves upon. 
From this they make their bows and speeches to the polite 
audience below, and receire, in return, the most ybciferous 
applauses from one party, and from the other, such simple 
testimonials as dirt, sticks, and stones, thrown at {Kem in 
ample profusion. Sir M. M one of the candidates, received 
from one of these missiles, a wound which confined him 
to his house, and had like to have been attended with se- 
rious consequences. Vast sums of money are expended in 
courting the favour of this unruly populace. Committees, 
engaged in support of the different candidates, have each 
their insignia at the windows of the houses in which they 
sit. These houses are besieged by the crowd ; and it is 
sometimes dangerous, in case the candidate is very unpopu- 
lar, for the committee, or their friends, to expose themselves 
at the windows, or in the streets. Very few indeed, of the 
thousands assembled to-day, appeared to have any other 
motive for leaving their homes and business, than the gra- 
tification of an idle curiosity. Composed of the lowest or- 
ders, and met for no rational object, they appeared ripe foi 
mischief; and I could not but look upon this numerous 
throng, as cootaini|ig the elements of discord and revolution ; 
and,. like a fermenting mixture in a brewer's tub. restrained 
only by the firm and powerful bands which encircle it. 

In pushing through this crowd, as well as in moving with 
the dense currents, which are to be encountered in many 
of the streets, 1 have been attentive to my pockets, and 
have thus far escaped the artifices of the light fingered gen- 
try, that are said to frequent this city in great numbers. 
Nor have I experienced any serioun difficulty, in my nu- 
merous rambles through all parts of the metropolis, from 
shatpers or ill disposed persons of any kind. Having ge- 
nerally taken the precaution to carry a map of the city in 
my pocket, I have seldom been interrupted in my visits, 
by the irregularity of the streets. There are two great tho- 
roughfares, from west to east, through the town ; which, when 
understood, greatly facilitate a stranger's progress through all 
the collateral and adjacent streets and squares, ^t^liile tbe 
great dome of St. PauFs, towering over all other buildings^ 
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aeryes as a beacon from almost every part of this Ta6t 
forest of houses and steeples. The hackney coaches 
amount, in number, to 1 200, but not mach can be said in their 
favour, in point of cleanliness ; nor are their horses by any 
means so well conditioned, or sa good, as those in Neir- 
York. These coaches are stationed in the middle of the 
street : when called to the foot pavement, a person in at- 
tendance, styled the waterman, opens the door, and takes 
the passenger's direction where to go. This person bringii 
water to the horses while on the stand, (whence his title,) 
and by his attentions, renders it unnecessary for the driver 
to leave his seat. He expects to receive a small douceur 
from the passenger, but, being under the pay of the coach- 
man, he is not pertinacious in his demands,— « halfpenny 
satisfies him. The fare of the coaches is fixed by law : 
but, unless a stranger is well acquainted with the rates, he 
is liable to gross imposition. The fare is the same Oor four 
persons as for one. In addition to the hackney coaches, 
as public conveyances, there are about 3000 wherries or 
boats, plying on the Thames for hire. The fare- of these 
is also fixed by law, and is very moderate ; and when the • 
weather is pleasant, this is the most agreeable way of pass- 
ing from one end of the town to the other. 

London is much better paved that any of our cities. The 
feot. walks are of broad smooth flags, and those of the streets 
are large squared stones, welt fitted, and inserted to a consU 
derable depth in the ground. By this means they make 9k- 
closer, firmer, smoother, and much more durable pave* 
ment than it is possible to produce by water worn stones or 
pebbles. 

The number of mendicants in the streets- of London, is 
not so great, nor are they so importunate as 1 had antici- 
pated. There is, it is true, a much greater number of mi- 
serable looking objects, and of those who plead for charity, 
than are to be found in our cities. But with respect to 
another class of intruders, who commence their walks in 
the early part of the evening, and continue them beyond 
the midnight hour ; who force themselves upon the notice 
of those they meet, and especially of strangers, the num- 
ber is truly appalling. I had scarcely a suspicion, that 
such an extent of female degradation was to be found in 
any part of the civilized world, as that which every stran- 
ger is of jsecessity convinced of, by a walk in the evening, 
through any of the most frequented streetf^ o£ Lpadoa^. 
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That this mighty evil, which is thus saffered to extend 
itself, like a moral pestilence, through the commnnitj, con- 
cealing, under the most seductire blandishments, all the 
bitterness of sin and death, — an eyil which nightly allures 
to almost irremediable depravity and wretchedness, hun- 
dreds of innocent tictims — is entirely out of the reach of 
pohce regulation and preyention, I cannot yet beliere. 
Every precept of religion, and every principle of humanity, 
conspire to urge the suppression of a licentiousness so 
fraught with ruin to the character and happiness of society. 

From the numerous swindlers that are said to infest the 
streets', in the shape of gentlemen, or well dressed ser- 
vants, it is inadvisable to ask ibr directions of any person 
in the streets. At least it is- much the safer way to step 
into a shop, to make the inquiry, where one is almost cer- 
tain of receiving a very particular and polite explanation of 
all that we wish to know. 

The shops make a splendid appearance. In no city that 
1 have ever been in, do they present so much attraction 
and anrasement to the passenger, as in London. Whatever 
may be their contents, whether dry goods, hardware, can- 
dles, books, trunks, or any thing else, they are arranged in 
the most tasteful and fanciful forms that ingenuity can de- 
vise. In some confined streets, and even narrow courts or 
passages, one meets often with a succession of these fancy 
shops ; and a person must be destitute of common curiosity, 
not to find amusement for hours, in looking at the almost 
endless variety of highly finished articles displayed before 
him ; and yet, if he pause long to look, he wiH^ in all 
probability, soon be reci^nized as a stranger, and be sub- 
jected to the sly or the polite notice of some one, whose mo- 
tives have quite as much of selfishness in them as of kindness 
or civility. The brilliancy of the gas lights, both in the 
shops and in the street lamps, greatly increases the effect 
ef this display, and equally enhances the pleasure of the 
dealer and the customer. 

The general salubrity of London is very much promoted 
by the plentiful supply of water which every part of the town 
enjoys. This is derived from various sources, 1st. Advan- 
tage is taken of the rapidity of the tide al London bridge, 
by the erection of five large water wheels, which, during 
both the influx and efflux, move a number of forcing pumps, 
which raise the water to large and high reservoits, whence* 
% considerable part of the city is well supplied. The;« 

9* 
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wheels are occationally assisted by an air pamp. Sdfy; By^ 
the New River. This is a canal, completed in 1613, bj- 
Sir Hugh Middleton, by which good water is Iwought, iipoa* 
an entire leTel, from near Ware, a distance of twenty miles. 
The riVer with all its windings, is thirty-nine miles long, 
and is crossed by S 1 5 bridges. It terminates in a large basin, 
called the New River Head, whence it is conveyed by slui* 
ces into several large brick cisterns, and from these, through 
large pipes, to the several dsstricts. It supplies about 50,000^ 
houses, bv means of leaden pipes, of half an inch bore. 
Sir Hugh Middleton was an enterprising goldsmith, of Lon- 
don. After projecting the plan of this very important aque<* 
doct, and meeting with no co-operation, he resolved to under- 
take it himself. But having exhausted all his resources, and 
being refused aid from the corporation of London, the work 
might have been abandoned, had net the king (James I.) 
come forwu*d to assist him. 3dly. The springs of water, or 
wells. 

The general substratum of London, and its vicinity, is a 
bluish or blackish clay, very tough, and so extremely dense 
as to be almost impervious, to water. It is called, by the 
geologists, London clay. It forms the superior stratum^ 
of an extensive chalk basin, except where it is covered by 
alluvial sand, gravel,, and loam. This clay rests imme- 
diately upon the chalk ; the lower portion of it, being mized^ 
with sand, and of a more plastic nature, is called the plas- 
tic clay formatioB . Very few springs issue immediately from< 
. the London clay ; and, whenever they are found, the water 
is impure, on account of the pyrites, and other salts, which 
it contains. But, in consequence of the dense nature of 
this stratum, the alluvium which covers it is full of watei^-^ 
<i circumstance of immense importance to the metropolis 
and its vicinity. Many of the wells are not deeper ibaxi 
the alluvium, and the quantity of water which they afford, 
is incredibly great. This water is very ttmpid, but rather 
hard. Many of the large distilleries, sugar- houses, and 
some of the breweries, are supplied with astonishing quan- 
tities of water from these shallow wells. But a number of 
the wells in London, and very many on its north and north- 
east border, are sunk through the clay to the sand beneath, 
and these afford, a remarkably soft water, free irom salts, 
and well adapted to domestic use. . Many places, now abun- 
dantly supplied by Uiese perforations, were without good 
water, until within the last thirty years. Some of these 
waUs a»re of surprising depth ; frequendy more than, ahun- 
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«hred feet, and in some instances three hundred^ and in one 
w tvro, more than foon* hundred feet bare becfn perforated, 
before a supply of water was attained. But a more singu- 
lar fact is, that, in almost every instance, when the water 
below the clay is fairly arrived at, it rises to within a short 
distance of the 'surface, and remains permanently at that 
height. A well at Epping, sixteen miles from London, was 
sank two hundred feet, and then- a hole, four inches in dia- 
meter, was bbred two hundred and twenty feet farther, 
without finding water. , It was then considered a hopeless 
case, the boring was abandoned, and the well cohered over : 
at the end of five months it was foand that the water had 
risen to within twenty-six feet of the sar&ce, and it has so 
continued. The water is limpid, and soft. This well ex* 
tends eighty feet below the bed of the Thames, and rises 
three hundred and forty above its level. The rise of water 
to a new well, sometimes causes a fall in those of the neigh- 
boarhood. This has been the case, with respect to welte on 
the opposite side of the Thames — a fact, which proves thai 
ihe currents of the river flow over this stratum of clay. 

The London clay constitutes tiie soil of Middlesex, and, 
in a large proportion, that of the adjoiqing counties. When 
wet, it adheres to the shoes, and produces a singular degree 
ef tenacity in the black mud of the streets of the city. Bar- 
ren as this clay naturally is, it is converted into rich garden 
mould, by abundant and judicious manuring, but it requires 
ehalkii^ or liming before it becomes well adapted to grain. 
It is, however, productive of very fine elm, oak, and ash 
timber. 

The mineral contents of this remarkable stratum, are 
sulphuret of iron, selenite, and occasionally phosphate of 
iron. Common copperas, is,, in several places, manufac- 
tured from the decomposed pyrites which the clay affords. 
Another curious mineral, which the clay produces, is argil- 
laceous limestone, in ovate spheroidal masses. They are 
traversed in various directions by cracks, which have be- 
come filled, partially or wholly, by calcareous spar, or sul- 
phate of baiytes, and hence, have obtained the name of sep- 
taria. This material, when calcined and ground, affords 
that excellent mortar for building under water, and for 
stucco, known by the name of Parker's cement. 

Since I have fallen, rather accidentally, into the deeps 
below this great city, 1 will also remark, that few. formations 
ebum a greater interest than this, from the organic remains 
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preserred in them. Among these are those of the crocc^ 
dile and turtle ; several species of vertebral, and many of 
crttstaceous fish ; of testaceoas molluscae ; most of the ge^ 
nera of recent shells, or impressions of them ; masses of 
wood, either charred or fibrous ; fossil copal ; amber ; and 
in one locality, the (isle of Sheppy,) there has been found 
such an astonishing quantity of fruit or ligneous seed ves- 
sels, as to have enabled on^B gentleman to select 700 speci* 
mens, none of which are duplicates, and very few of which 
agree with any seed vessels at present known. Some of 
them appear to belong to tropical climates ; such as a spe- 
cies of cocoa nut, and some varieties of spices. 

London is thoroughly drained by sewers, notwithstanding 
the general level of the city, and its moderate elevation 
above the river. This has been effected by preserving the 
natural water courses, and converting them into main sew^ 
ers. Not only is the cleanliness of the town thus siecured, 
but a most valuable convenience is obtained in the private 
accommodations that are indispensable to every house. Ft 
appears to me to be highly incumbent on the police of onr 
American cities, to pay more attention than has yet been 
done, to the very important object of good draining, by sal>- 
terranean passages, and to- supplying the houses with an 
ample quantity of water. The absence of those very re* 
quisite provisions, is productive of great domestic inconve^ 
nience, and extremely detrimental to general health. New- 
York is, perhaps, more deficient in those regulations than 
m^st other towqs in the United States. 

It is generally admitted, that the population of London 
exceeds one million. This result is deduced, chiefly from^ 
the official returns : but it comprehends such of the adjoin^ 
ing villages, as form nearly a continuous series of houses 
with the streets of the metropolis. Exclusive of those vil- 
lages, the population is about 398,000. The duke of Sus- 
sex, in his speech at the British and Foreign School Society, 
stated, that within a circle often miles diameter, there were 
1,500,000 souls : an assertion, for which he doubtless had 
sufficient authority. To furnish an ample supply of fresh 
provisions, daily, to such a prodigious mass of inhabitants, 
would seem to be physically impossible, did not the mar- 
kets of London sufficiently attest the contrary. Vegetables 
are plentiful and good, except potatoes, which are very 
inferior to those in the north of England. Pease are a del»- 
^SLcy; but cauliflowers and broccoli are abundant and: 
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excellent. The strawberries aod gooseberrief , I hare ieoodf 
ID general, to be preferable to ours, at least in size. More 
pains are tMkeD in the cultivation of them/ Lopdon is odt 
very liberally supplied with fish ; but. the 6^h markets, or 
more properly the fish shops, display a fine variety, aod are 
kept in a degree of neatness, well worthy of imitation. 
The salmon is very, fine, and apfmrently in abundance. The 
price of it Varies from U. to Sa. sterling per lb. The tur- 
bot is an excellent fish; rather exceeding in size oar sheeps- 
bead, and nearly equal to it in flavour. They sell from 
10*. fid. to ibs. each. The soal, also a good fish^ costs 
from !$• to U. 6d. per pair. Of meat, the supply is, per* 
baps, always adequate to the demand ; but (he prices are 
considerably higher than in our most populous towns. Beef 
tells from 9d. to la.; veal lOd.-to U., 2i/., mutton 7d. to 
lOd. Poultry is still more costly. Common fowls are from 
Ss, to 15a.^per pair ; turkeys each \0s: and upward; and 
geese 6s. " Rabbits, of which there ift an abundaece in mar- 
ket, are It. each. Butter costs from Is to I«. 8d. ; and 
eggB from SOd. to 3a. per dozen* These are the prices in 
the west end, but in the city they are not quite so high.* 

Doe custom I have o^iserved in. London, and- in most of 
the English.tewos through which 1 have passed, in relation 
to the markets, which appears to be exceedingly commo- 
dious to the ctti^^ens ; namely, the establishment of meat- 
ahopSf in various parts of the town. It is certainly very 
inconvenient for a person in business to be under the 
necessity ot* going every day, half a mile or a mile, U> 
market. The sacrifice o'f time thus required, is a tax upon 
industry of no small moment The convenience therefore 
of a iieigbboorfaood, may be much increased, by permit- 
ting a butcher or dealer* to open a shop and expose for 
sale a variety of meato. l^hese' shops are kept perfectly 
clean. I know of no objection, that could lie (^inst the 
introduction of this custom into our large towns,- excepting, 
perhaps, that, during the heat of oi»r summers, there might 
be some danger of unpleasant efiects from the neglect of 
cleanliness. It 'would be very easy, ho(weTer,'to guaid 
against this, by the appointment of an inspector. 

Notwithstanding the high* price of butcher's UMUit in 

London, and its necessary exclusion, on that account, from 

the tables pf the poor, at least in comparison with some 

Other countries, the annnal consumption of the metropolis^ 

* Thew SIS the «t«rliii|r pieM. 
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«B 8tata<) ID the registers, appears to be eDormoua. T6^ 
number of bullocks is estimated at 1 10,000 ; of sheep and 
lambs, more than a miUtOD ; and of calves and bogs, in pro- 
^portion. The total value of batcher's meat sold in Smith* 
field market alone, is estimated at £8,000,000 per anDum^. 
The surprising improvements which have taken place in 
the breeding and fattening of stock, may be judged of from 
the fact, that in the year 1 700, the average weight of oven, 
killed for the London market, was 3701bs. ; o/calves dOlbs. ; 
and of sheep SBlbs. ; while at present, that of oxen is 800 
lbs. ; of calves 140 lbs. ; and of sheep SO^bs. 

The beauty of the public squares, and the wide street) 
which open into them, in the western and northern parts 
of the town, give an ornament and dignity to this metropolis; 
which, I fear, our cities wi4l never be able to boast of, if 
the policy with which they have been planned, and in con*- 
formity to which they are now rapidly extending, should be 
persisted in. It is, certainly, a narrow-minded interest, 
which converts every twpnty-five feet of ground into a 
building lot ; and makes no provision for free air, for trees, 
shrubbery, and flowers ; for spaces, into which the vivify*- 
ing light of the sun can easily penetrate, and renew the 
springs of life, heakh, andple-.tsure. Wben^ I consider the 
plentifulness ai)d cheapness of land, in New- York and Penn<- 
sylvania, in connexion with the plnns upon which the chief 
cities of those two great states are built, I' bhish at^the par«> 
simony with which the ground was so entirely appropriateil 
to streets and lanes, as not to leave even a suitable provision 
for markets. The Dutch were, perhaps, excusable in lay*- 
ing out the city of New- York as they did ; accustomed as 
they were, to consider every foot of land as valuable, onlj 
in proportion to its convertibility into a ntreet, a canal, or a 
cabbage ground. But in the foundation of Philadelphia, it 
is surprising that William Penn should have been so regard* 
less of the healthiness and beauty of the city, and the conve- 
nience of its future inhabitants, as to ordain so smaH a por-- 
tion of the ground to public use. It ia not perhaps too late^ 
te* the municipal authorities, in a great degree, to remedy 
this obvious and serious defect in those two cities ; destined 
as they, are, for ages, ta contend in generous rivalship, for 
the commerce, arts, and elegancies of the western world. 

London contains about seventy squares or open areas, 
more than twenty of which, include from five to ten acres' 
tach> In the centre is a large spac^, enclosed with irocb 
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paitsadeS) planted with shrubbery, and oroameDted with 
gravel walks. Eqaestrian statues in bronze are, in several 
of the squares, placed in the centre or side of the enclosure. 
A wide pavement connects this enclosure with the foot walks, 
which are very broad, and flagged with large smooth stones. 
The houses around some of the squares, are nearly uniform. 
Those of the nobility, are, in some instances, magnificent ; 
but in general, the architecture struck me as being remark- 
able only for its simplicity and neatness. 

The royal parks add greatly to the pleasure of an ex- 
cursion through the British metropolis. The brightness of 
the verdure, the neat training of the trees and shrubbery, 
and the canals and bridges, which are introduced for the 
sake of freshness and ornament, render them the chosen 
promenades of almost every class. Their extent too, is 
sufficient for a ride of pleasure. The Regent's Park con- 
tains about 450 acres, and Hyde Park nearly 400. In the 
latter is a fine sheet of water, called the Serpentine River. 
This park is the favourite resort of horsemen and pleasure 
carriages, but hackney coaches are not allowed to enter it. 



LETTER VII. 

Bristol, 1th month {July) Uth, 1818. 
My dear ****, • 

Having devoted a day or two, in the city and vicinity of 
of London, to the pleasing duties of friendship, 1 left it on 
the 6th, with my friend L. Howard, of Tottenham, who 
kindly ofiered to accompany me on my journey as far as 
Windsor, a distance of twenty miles, in his carriage. Stop- 
ping at the French ambassador's to procure my pass- 
ports for the continent, we proceeded through Kensington, 
Hammersmith, Turnham Green, and Brentford, and rested 
at Hounslow to dine. We were supplied with a cold, but 
uncut rib of good roast beef,^ bread,, cauliflower, currant 
pie, cheese, and beer ; for which, with the horses' feed, 
the charge was but six shillings. 

The road to Hounslow, (ten miles,) may be considered as 
a continuation of Piccadilly ; one village succeeding another 
with but a very short interval between them. The roads 
were dusty, and the grass was parched for want of rain. 
There has not been, according to the register of my friend 
H., (whosis merit as a meteorologist I have before noticed,) 
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wort Umb a quarter of an inch of raio, in tlio k»t8ui weekd* 
1 have bten, hitherto, orach disappointed in the cKmate of 
Engtaod. Instead of almost daily rains, fogs, and donds, 
ive have had nearly a constant succession of fioe weather. 
There has been more sun since my arrival, thao t expected to 
enjoy in twelve months. The thermometer, in London, has 
occasionally risen to 80°, and great complaints have been 
made of the heat ; but a breeze has generally been felt, 
which has much alleviated the oppressiveness of this ele- 
vated temperature. It is admitted on all hands, however, 
that the season, thus far, has been unusually warm and dry. 

Leaving Hounslow, we passed along the northern side of 
the heath, so famous for the exploits of gentlemen of the 
turf. It is an extensive barren, without tree or shrub, pro- 
ducing only a coarse grass. The surface is very rough ; 
rising into coarse knobs, which it requires much labour to 
level. The upper stratum of this heath appears to be gra- 
vel to the very top, with little or no loam or mould. Veiy 
large portions of it have, within a few years, been enclosed, 
enriched, and cultivated, and are now, as we pass along, 
under good grain, pease, beans, &c. But, of the expediency 
of enclosing the whole of these wastes, notwithstanding the 
redundancy of population in England, there are, 1 think, just 
doubts. An act of parhament must first be obtained, for 
leave to make an enclosure, even of the smallest quantity. 
This, it is said, would not cost less than 6 or £,600. The 
expense of levelling, putting in order, manuring, fencing, 
&c. would be so great, as, in many instances, to render it 
an unprofitable and losing speculation. 

Hay making was going on briskly, and in almost every 
field there were women at work with the men. Out-door 
female work is much more common, throughout the coun- 
try, than with us ; except perhaps in the German settle- 
ments. Vast quantities of goods are transported from one 
part of the country to another, in large wagons, exceeding 
in size the Conestoga wagons in Pennsylvania. They are 
drawn, generally, by eight horses, two abreast. Women and 
children are sometimes seen on the top of the goods. Were 
they in America, we should say they were going to the new 
countries. 

The wheat is beginning to change its colour, and to show 
signs of approaching harvest, which, it is probable, will be 
much earlier than usud. 

We reached' Slough (21 miles) about 7, and drove to the 
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door of Sir William Henchel. His house is of plain ap- 
pearance, standing immediately on the road hetweui Sloogh 
and Eton. He receiyed as very politely, recollecting our 
interriew at Greenwich. The conversation soon turned 
upon astronomy. He invited us to stay to tea, to which 
we assented, and sent the carriage to the inn. The appear- 
ance of ihe great telescope quickly drew our attention. It 
is erected in the yard, immediately hack of the house ; the 
country all around for many miles, being nearly an entire 
level. The large and ponderous frame, by which the teles- 
cope is suspended and moved, rests upon wooden rollers, 
on a circular wooden beam or railed way ; and, although 
its whole weight (including the instrument) is thirty tons, 
the mechanism of its movement is such, as to enable a man 
to turn it easily. Sir W. told us, that his son moved it when 
only eight years old. A stage, or gallery, is adjusted to the 
object end of the instrument, and moves up and down with 
it The ascent is by steps to a platform, and thence by a 
ladder. The tube of the great instrument is of sheet iron, 
surrounded by bands of metal, and painted, as is the whole 
frame, of a leaden colour. A tube is attached to the under 
side of the telescope, about one inch and a half in diameter, 
extending along its whole length, open at the object end, and 
at the other, uniting with a larger tube, which is conducted 
along, under the frame many feet, and then branches ofif into 
two small houses, which stand, one on each side of the 
mirror end. This tube is for the conveyance of sound. It 
is the speaking trumpet, through which this veteranr astro- 
nomer has so often conveyed the result of his observations 
to his sister, who, seated in one of those houses called the 
observatory, has registered his angles and distances, with 
so much benefit to science. The other branch of the 
tube conveys directions to the manager of the wheels and 
pullies which move the instrument. This great telescope 
has been erected thirty-two years, and is still in good con- 
dition. The mirror is four feet in diameter, and weighs 
2500 lbs. It is an alloy of copper and tin. The Doctor 
informed us, it was then in the instrument, but we did not 
see it. He introduced us to his sister, a nimble old German 
lady, of plain unaffected manners, and much alive to astro- 
nomical improvements. She went with us into the obser- 
vatory ; showed us her seat, and said that the Queen had 
once occupied it. Her brother told us, that Sir Jgseph 
ftinks OQce ascended to the top of the frame, which must 

10 
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be at least thirty feet high, and laid himself flat on bis back, 
^ the beam which cooDects the two main supports ; am 
^at, as he lay there, the Qjaeen happened to ride by and 
6aw him. 

The great telescope weighs 8600 lbs. It is now, I i^- 
prehend, from the advanced age of its inyentor, bot seldom 
used. His son, whom I had also met at Greenwich,, wus 
from home, or we might probably have had an opportunitj 
of looking into it ; but Sir WiUia(m told us that the atmo- 
sphere was in a very unfavourable state, on account of the 
dry weather. In the same yard is another telescope of 
twenty feet focus, and about eighteen inches aperture. The 
machinery by which it is moved, is very similar to that <tf 
the large one, but less strong and bulky. 

In adverting to his theories of the sun, of lunar volcanoes, 
of nebulous matter, comet making and planet forming 
processes, Sir W. said, that he had stated appearances 
as they were actually presented to him, and drawn his con- 
clusions from them ; but if any one could explain the ap- 
pearances better, they were very welcome to do so. He 
had not seen the objections t6 bis theory of the sun ih Dr. 
Brewster's Encyclopedia. He is entirely of opinion, that 
the asteroids were once united, and said, that if the original 
planet, prior to the explosion, was as large as Mercury, 
there must be 30,000 pieces each as large as the asterioas 
themselves still unseen. He thinks some of the stars may 
have parallax, and probably those of the second magnitude. 

His opiojgp that there are volcanoes in the moon, is 
founded on an appearance of a bright light equal to a star 
of the fourth magnitude, on the dark side of the moon, 
where it is known that there is a cavity. He has seen this 
light several times, and also an appearance like lava. Show- 
ing it once to a gentleman of Bath, the latter exclaimed 
with vehemence, that he saw not only the^re but the stnoke. 
He thinks the satellites of the Georgium Sidus can be seen 
with no instruments but his o.wn, for there is an essential 
difiference between the magnifying power of an instrument, 
and the space penetrating power. The latter requires the 
condensation of light, and of course a large aperture. In 
examining small and indistinct objects, such as the nebule, 
he tries first his seven feet telescope, then his ten feet : if 
that wffi not do, he resorts to the twenty feet, and then to 
the forty feet instrument. He has one in his yard of about 
Ave feet in length, with a large aperture, which he calk bis 
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comet hunter. Sir W. Henchel mafttnow be nearly eigbfty 
years of age. There are about 9eyenty papers of his in the 
rbilosophical Transactions. We left this worthy couple, 
much pleased and well satisfied with our visit.* 

7tfa month (<^uly) 7th. We passed this moroiog through 
Eton and over the Thames to Windsor. These two places, 
tbe former celebrated for its school, a large Gothic baild- 
ing, and the latter for the royal caatle, which has been the 
fiivourite residence of the present king* and in which he has 
remained during his affliction, are on opposite sides of the 
Thames. Windsor is a pretty large town ; Eton is of less > 
siise. The castle is on a hill, which orerlooks the two towns 
and Ihe country around to a great extent. Our coachman, 
understaoding his business, drove directly through the cas- 
tle .gate« (the armed centiaels making no opposition.) and 
et^ped in the spacious yard, where it Was suffered to stand. 
A porter opened the way for us into the castle, and con* 
ducted us to a large hall, where a servant soon appeared to 
escort us through the rooms and explain the pictures. This 
is done almost every where, and servos a valunhle purpose. 
By repeated practice they can explain the subject of each 
picture, tell its age and the name of the painter, with great 
volubility and correctness, always caloulatins; ou a suitable 
douceur for sayiag their lesions so well. We were con- 
ducted through a. great number of rooms, the walls of which 
were ornamented with pictures, modUy from the old mas- 
ters of the Italian and Flemish schooU. There were two 
which particularly pleased me in this fine collection. One, 
of the present queen, with two of her children, the prince 
of Wales and duke of York, f»oth very small, standing beside 
her ; and the Misers, by Qiiintin Mat^yit, the blacksmith of 
Antwerp. In one of the apartments js a gjpeat number of 

* ThiB great astronomer died at hii house at Slough, on th(^95th of August, Itfsis, 
finffce eighty-fonrth year of his age. His father was a musician. Sir William was Ae 
■acood aon. and was placed at the age of fourteen in the hand of the Hanoverian foot 
guards. He came to England when he was nineteen, and obtained a livelihood, during 
many yearsi by hia musical talents ; but also devoted himself, from thf bent of a strong 
incUnationi to mathematics and astronomy. Unable to purchase a telescope, he tnc- 
ceeded, kfter encountering numerous difliculties, in constructing ouf for himself; and 
in I774^tai0aw Saturn in a five feet reflector, made by his own bands. He then 
attempted laigor instruments, and succeeded in completing a s^veu, a ten, a twenty, and 
finally a forty feet reflector. He laboured at one time with such pt^rseveranoe as to 
have aetaaJW finished 2U0 olyect mirrors, before he could satigfV himself with the per- 
formance of one. In 17H1 he discovered the new planet, winch he named Georghtm 
8i4m»f and^in consequence of his great merit as an observer, the king settled upon him 
a handsome salary. I^ laq^e telescope at Siotigh was ccmpkited in 1787. His nu- 
merous discoveries, and the Ixild and sublime inferences he has drawn jMkD them, are 



well koown in the scientific world. He married the widow of John |nt. Esq. and 
with her ei^oyed great domestic happiness. He has left 'one son, wbo^^lents and 
^eqpaMmBoU luriMus even tboM of bis father. 
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fire arms, of the reign of Edward VI., tastefully displayed on 
the wall. This room is at present used as a chapel ! la 
another apartment, onr guide told ns that the room inmie- 
diatelj under the adjoining one, was the king^s chamber, 
where he was at that moment. A sight of his majesty 
woold probably haye been preferred by the company to that 
of all the pictures ; but it would doubtless hare been flie 
most unpleasant and melancholy picture in the castle ; 
and it is, of course, for the best of reasons, excluded from 
the eye of all but those who are engaged about his person. 
I learned afterward that the king is quite blind ; that his 
beard has extended to his breast ; that his constant delight 
is playing on the piano ; that he is seldom spoken to, except 
on subjects relatiye to his personal comfort, as conversation^ 
more than any thing else, excites and disturbs him. He is 
said to be particularly arerse to the Prince Regent, and will 
not suffer him to be in his room. The prince lately went 
in to look at him : the kin^ said he was in the room ; and 
ordered him out. The prince stepped just without the 
door, and the waiter said : ** Your majesty is mistaken, the 
prince is not in the room :" the king in^ijtted that heWas^ 
for, said he, I smell him. This was probably the truth, in 
consequence of the perfume of the prince's dress. Does it 
not afford an additional proof that the loss of one sense, is 
followed by an increased acuteness of some other ? 

We walked round the court, in which is an equestrian 
statue of Charles II., and ascended to the top of the western 
tower, whence, according to a statement on a board, can be 
seen twelve counties. The perspective is very fine for a 
country so extremely fiat as is that in the neighbourhood of 
London. From this tower, it is asserted, the bell* of St 
Paurs cathedral is sometimes heard to strike, though at the 
distance of twenty miles ; a circumstance which is reported 
once to have saved the life of a sentinel. He was accused 
of having fallen asleep at his post ; but alleged that he was 
not asleep, but listening to St. Paul's clock, and that he 
heard it strike thirteen times. This, upon his trial, was 
proved to be the fact, and k saved his life A considerable 
body of the king's life guards were on parade at the gate as 
we passed out. I remarked that many of the musicians 
were black., and dressed like Turks. The whole length 
of Winj|or castle, from east to west, is 1480 feet, and the 
area v^Pbh it covers, exclusive of terrace walks, is about 
twelve acres* The terrace on the north 8ide» one of ibfy 
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iOfml Beautiful walks in the kingdom, is 1870 feet long, It 
vrafl made by Qoeen £lisabeth. 

Parting here vrith my kind and worthy frieod Howard, I 
passed through a beautifol avenue, with double rows of ma- 
jestic elms, to the park ; and made a circuit of about four 
miles through it. The number of deer which appeared in 
thg coone of this ride, could not be Estimated at less than 
300. They are very tame, and by long domestication, lose 
much of that delicacy and beauty of form, which are pos- 
sessed by the same animal in a wild state. But their colours 
here are very vanous,. brown, spotted, and some quke white. 
They ^row to a large size. The park of Windsor is very 
extensive, containing, it is said, 3800 acres ; and a little 
park, on the north and east side of the town, contains 500 
acres. 

1 left Slough about half past six p. m., in the Bath coach. 
At Hungerfbrd we entered Wiltshire, remarkable for the 
extent of its downsr These are barren tracts, rather hilly, 
and too sterile to produce any thifig but grass for sheep and 
geese. The upper stratum is chalk ; the white surface of 
which is covered only by the green turf. An evidence of 
this is exhibited, rather curiously, to the passenger, a little 
to the west of Marlborough, a handsome town, through which 
we passed at four a. m. The figure of a horse of gigantic 
size, was marked out on the side of a hill, facing the road, 
and about a quarter of a mile distant. The grassy surface 
being taken off within these outlines, so as to espose the 
ehalky stratum, there remained the whole figure, perfectly* 
white, and in such an attitude, as to appear erect ; and, at 
the distance we viewed it, quite in relief, m if almost de-- 
lached from^ the hilL 1 saw two of these figures. 

The day opened upon us almost without a cloud, and in 
a part of the country cultivated to the highest perfi^ction. 
As the sun rose above the horizon, I thought the freshness 
and beauty of the landscape superior to any thing I bad 
witnessed. The hills, on each side of the road, were ver- 
dant with a shower in the night ; their contour had a regu- 
larity and symmetry, which art bad impressed upon them ; 
the hedges were unusually neat ; and beyond them, the 
^' timid hare," was seen leaping over the field,. 

" And frequent 
Torning, itopp*d to g«£e at eariy paaso^r." 

U was a scene which only the pen of a Thomson could justly 
iesczibe.. 

10* • 
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The hone bean is caltivated in large qaantities in thi? 
part of England, for cattle and hones. Potatoes are seen 
growing, as if planted at random, over the field, and their 
blossoms, in the morning, give to the fields a richness and 
gayety not witnessed on our farms. Between Marlborough 
and Chippenham, the road passes through a pai^, called Bow 
Wood, belonging, as 1 was told, to the marquis of Lansdown* 
The deer were grazing in the park ; a turnpike gate on eacb 
side, securing them within its bounds. The fiekis, with fine 
crops opon them, are in many places, entirely exposed to 
the road , without hedge or fence of any kind. In the couree 
of this morning's ride, we passed several of those prodigious 
conical elevations, called barrows. One of them, 1 should 
judge to be 200 feet in diameter, with an elevation of 150. 
They are generally supposed, I believe, to be mounds 
erected over the slain, in a very early period of English 
history : in this respect, therefore, they correspond with 
the ancient mounds, which still exist, in some of our western 
and northern states ; and respecting which, the present race 
of aborigines, are quite as ignorant as the newest settlers* 
One of theee mounds, dear Wheeling, on the river Ohio, is 
250 yards in circumference, with a perpendicular height 
of about 70 feet. Trees of very large size, are growing 
thickly upon it. 

We arrived at Bath, about eight a. m. After breakfast, I 
spent seveicil houn in walking through the town, having no 
letters, fintJ intending to make but little stay in it. This 
city contains about 40,000 inhabitants. Its appearance 
must strike every stranger, both as more modem, and 
more elegant, than English towns in general : 1 have seen 
none to equal it. The material of the houses is a free- 
stone, quarried in the vicinity, and which, when fint used, 
is of a fine cream-colour. It is that kind of lime-stone, 
called by mineralogists, oolite or roe-stone. The greater 
]]^t of the city is of modern structure ; and much pains 
hkive been taken to produce an architectural efiiect. The 
town is surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills ; the build- 
ings in some parts extending considerably up their sides. 
A fashionable mode of building here, as well as in other 

Sarts of England, is to erect a considerable number of 
ouses together, in the form of a crescent. Several of 
these are built upon the sides of the hills, and make a noble 
appearance. Great-Pultney-street, about a quarter of a 
mile in length, appeared to me to be the handsomest i had 
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€V6r seen any where. Sydney Garden and Hotel, at its ex- 
tremity, is a fashionable resort. They were making pre* 
parations for an Hlamination of the garden, with fire-works, 
&c. this being the day of the public races at Bath. The 
garden is laid out with mach taste, and the trees were hang 
with lamps, in a variety of fantastical figures. The extent 
and improTement of this city, have been chiefly produced 
by the celebrity of its waters. These are thermal springs, 
arising near the river Avon, which runs around the south 
and eastern sides of the town. Extensive baths are erected, 
for the convenience of visiters. The company that resort 
to the springs, as well as the citizens of the town, have the 
liber^ of assembling in the great pump-room ; a spacious 
building eighty-five feet long and forty-six divide. Over the 
door of this room, upon the architrave, is a Greei^ inscrip- 
tion, from the opening of the first ode of Pindar,— A FIXTON 
MEN YAflP— «• Water • of elements the best !" The warm 
water of the spring is here constantly ready, for all that 
choose to drink it. The public season at Bath, is during 
the winter. It is a hot place in summer, and is very much 
deserted. The streets, at this time, appeared to me, after 
escaping from the bustle of London, to be silent and soli- 
tary. The cathedral or abbey church, is a famous speci- 
men of that style of architecture, (venerable for its age, 
and for the time and labour expended on it,) which distin- 
guishes the ancient churches of this country . It was founded 
in the year 676, by king Osric ; and is supposed to be built 
on the spot where stood the Roman teniple of Minerva. 
The present pile was begun in the year 1495. Dissenters 
are numerous in Bath ; as are also its charitable institutions. 
A literary and philosophical society was instituted in 1815 ; 
and a bank for savings was established in the same year. In 
lieu of hackney coaches, the citizens and visiters of Bath are 
transported from place to place in sedan chairs. The chair- 
men have regular stands, and their prices are fixed by law. 
in the aflemoon 1 took the coach for Bristol. The dis- 
tance between these towns is about 12 miles, over one of 
the best roads 1 ever travelled. It is quite smooth and so 
hard, as in some places to have received a real polish from 
the iron of the wheels. It is formed of a hard lime stone, 
which is broken into small pieces by hammers, and ground 
into powder gradually by the wheels. The superior excel- 
lency of the English roads is doubtless owing to the broad 
wheels of their large wagons. These are generally hooped 
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with double tire, and are from eight, to ten or twelye iDcEer 
broed. Being heaviJy loaded, they grind the stooes* fine, 
and al the same time prevent the formation of those routs 
or gattera, which so mach disfigure and injare some of onr 
United States turnpikes. 

The approach to Bristol is announced by clouds of smoke, 
issuing not only from the bouses, but in heavy volumes from 
the tall cones of numerous glass factories. We crossed a 
wide canal, or new river, and entered the town by a narrow 
and uncomfortable street, the houses being old, the floors 
lower than the surface of the street, and the second story 
projecting over the firsts 

The coach drove to the Buth^ a large inn, and said to be 
one of the best in the town ; but Bristol, I believe, is not 
remarkaMe for good inns. 

At the bouse of J. Waring, in Qjueen Square, to whom I 
had a letter, 1 met with a truly hospitable reception, and 
found, in the kindness and intelligence of this family, and 
of other friends, a happiness which rendered a stay of five 
,]ay^ m Bristol exceedingly interesting. This town con- 
tains mony edifices and institutions, well worthy the atten- 
tion of 'd stranger. Several of the churches are very 
iificietit, Hnd exhibit some of the finest specimens of Gothic 
;)f chi tecture . The most striking of these is Kedcliff church, 
the fuuDdation of which was laid in 1274. Having been 
damaged by lightning, it was completely repaired in 1456 ; 
prior, of ccnjrse, to the discovery of America. Its dimen- 
sioas are 239 by 117 feet. The interior makes a forcible 
impression, by its lofliness, its pointed architecture, and its 
various ornaments. Over the altar is a large painting by 
Hogarth. The subjects are the ascension, the sealing of 
the tomb, and the visit to the sepulchre. The monuments^ 
are numerous. Among those which most attracted my at- 
tention, was one of Admiral Penn, iiather of the founder of 
Pennsylvania. It is surrounded with banners and trophies, 
one of the flags, which he had taken from his opponents, 
still hanging in ta|.ters over fhe monument. 1 have obser* 
ved this in several of the churchesTpartictj^arly in St. Paul's 
cathedral in London^ What a strange j^^rversion of Vhe 
design of a place of worship ! as if a Christian,, instead of 
resorting to the temple of devotion to learn humility, stood 
in need of having his thirst for glory, or his passion tor re- 
venge, constantly fed by external excitements ! In ascend- 
ing the turret' of this edifice> 1 was shown the loft and the* 
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boxes» in which Chatterton is said to have discorered the 
manucripts ^hich he published under the Dame of Rowley* 
Poor ChjEittertoo was the posthumous son of a sexton of 
this church. His genius and bis fate are too well knOWD, to 
need a description in this place. 

The College Church or Cathedral, is a large stractare, 
originally the church of a monastery of St Augustine, found- 
ed by Robert Fitzharding, a descendant of the kings of Den- 
mark. Nothing remains of the ancient monastery but a 
gate way, which, as a specimen of Saxon architecture, can- 
not be viewed without emotions of pleasure. It is a finely 
carved arch, and richly ornamented with sculpture. Bishop ^ 
Warburton was once a dean of this church and resided near 
the arch. It is kept in very neat order, the monumental 
stones^ are numerous, the sculpture of many of them» 
very fine, and the inscriptions, in general, appeared to 
me more tasteful and elegant than ordinary. The cele« 
brated epitaph of Mason on his wife, 

*« Take iMly earth/* ^. 

soon claims the notice of a stranger, and how frequently 
soever he may have read, and repeated it, he will scarcely 
fail again to peruse it, with renewed interest, on its original 
marble. The admirers of Cowper will «lso notice, with 
peculiar feelings an inscription to lady Hetketh. who died 
in 1807. An elegant mural monument, erected by a bus- 
band to the memory of his wife, aged nineteent 1 thoughl 
worthy of particular regard. 



Ibyn 

To attract obMrvatioOf and invite mpeot^ 
Lordy ia her persbn, graceful in her manneifli 

Amiable in her dinposition, ^ 

Happy to receive pleasure, and more happy to imptrt it ; 
Srery one wa« couBCtous of her merits 
But herself. 
* The dJaeaM to which she feO a Tictim 

Added lustre to the virtues of her mind ; 
And the submissivepiety which prepared her way 
To heaven. 
Taught the duty of resignation 
To her afflicted husband." 

The infirmary of this town is a very large building, erected 
and supported as a hospital bjr public contribution. We 
were shown through the -wards by the matron, a very 
respectable woman, who conducts the numerous domestic 
concerns of this charitable institution, without the aid of 
any other person than the governors, physicians, and ser- 
vants. 

The charities of Bristol are very numerous. There ia 
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probaUy no place in Great Britain, wfcere greater efforts 
haTe been made to reliere erery kind of distrefa bj gmtni' 
tana asaistance than in this city. An impnlae was given to 
feelings of this kind, by the eitraordinary beneyolence of 
the late Richard Reynolds, whose character seems to be 
renemted by all. Bat^hat poverty b not sabdoed by these 
efforts, is obvioos to every one who walks the streets. 
Mendicants are more namerons, and their appearance is, in 
general, more 8()aalid here than in London. The opinion 
of several intelligent individuals, with whom I conversed on 
this snbyect, was, that the e?il is rather increased by these 
extraordinary exertions, than permanently diminished by 
them. A vast amount of immediate saffering is doobtless 
thos prevented ; but how desirable is it that the institutions 
of society should be so wisely established upon the basis of 
an enlightened haoKinity, as to prevent the Hccumnlation of 
so much poverty. The Lancasterinn school here does 
much credit to its patrons and supporters. It occupies a 
new and very commodious building ; the female apartment 
being above that of the t>oys. and conducted by a mistress. 
I spent one night at the ^iummer residence of a friend, 
about fotir miles from the town, and for the fir^ttimeinmy 
life, slept tinder a roof of straw. But let it not be imagined, 
that, on that account, 1 was badly accommodated, or that 
the cottii^e of my kind host was a mean habitation. It was 
in reality one of the neate»4 places \ have seen in England ; 
and Eo^latid is certainly superior to most countries in itf 
style of rural architecture and improvement. All that a 
summer residence could demand of comfort and con venience, 
was to be found in thi^ cottage. A hall of entrance, a large 
and well lighted parlour neatly furnished, a breakfast room, 
and kitchen, occupied the kiwer floor, and convenient bed- 
fboms the *iecond. ^The grounds are laid out with taste, 
and planted with a variety of shrubbery. Indeed one 
scarcely ri^it^ rt country h<»u8e of decent pretensions, with- 
out finding gravelled walks, winding through plantations of 
shrubbery, to which vaiiety senms to be the predominant 
feature. The high stone walls (sometimes ten or twelve 
feet^ which surround the gardens in the southern part o( 
England, would lead to the conclusion that every .neigh- 
bouiiiood is infested with thieves. But on inquiry 1 found 
that though safety is one motive in erecting these expensive 
walls, the principal inducement is the cultivation of fruit 
Neither the peach, the plum, the nectarine, the checiyi 
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wt the apricot, succeed weU in the open groiiod, but re^ 
quire to be trained ijpon a wall which aOt ai a defeaca 
^aii^t the wind, and increasas the temperature neceiMarv 
to the perfection of the frqit 

The neighbourhood of Bristol contains many bold aoii* 
ncnces aad picturesque views. From a hill near the cot- 
tage where I slept, a charming view is obtained of the 
Severn, and a great extent of adjacent country, including 
the house and extensive grounds of Lord De ClijQford, while 
the mountains of Wales skirt the horizon in the west. 
In view, toward the S. E. was the house of . , , ,. Miles, a 
Bristol mei-chant, whose country establishment was esti* 
mated by my guide at the cost of £250,000 sterling, being 
part of the fruits of successful trade. 

The Hot Wells of Bristol have been much celebrated as 
a place of resort for invahds. The spring, which supplies 
the water, issues from the foot of a rocky bill, on the margin 
of the Avon. The river in this place, though not a lai^e 
stream, seems to have broken through a high hill, and to 
«havelaid bare its interior, consisting ofasilicious ironstone. 
The rock is almost perpendicular, on each side of the river, 
and rises to the height, I should think, of 200 feet above its 
level. It contains quartz crystals of considerable beauty, 
sulphate of barytes, sulphate of strontian, and other minerala. 
The region around Bristol is, on the whole, reidarkable for 
the variety of its mineral productions. A small quantity 
Qf coal is found near the Hot Wells. From the downs, over 
which we rode on our return, a very fine view is had of the 
meanderings of the Avon, and the adjoining country, to a 
great distance. The Hot Wells are scarcely entitled to the 
name they bear, the temperature of the water being but 
about 74^ ; and if they possess any medicinal virtue, it 
must be ascribed to the absence, rather than to the presence 
of foreign ingredients, for its analysis proves it to be an 
unusually pure spring water. According to Dr. Carrick, it 
tiodtains but forty-seven gtains and three quarters of saline 
>aatter in the gallon, consisting of the salts of magnesia, soda, 
and lime. It is slightly aerated with carbonic acid. The 
waters of Bath contain double, and those of Cheltenham 
about eleven times, the quantity of solid matter that is found 
io the Bristol waters. These springs, though still resorted 
^0, are in less repute than formerly. 

Dr. B**^ obligingly conducted me to bis lodgings, the 
house in which the venerable Richard Reynolds lived and 
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died. It if a pUnn, bnt comfortable mansioti, with a plea^ 
•ant purden, in a retired, but not a fiMhionable part of the 
lown. This wortbj man, it is said, often acknowledged 
that he was not natarally benevolent. His exalted good- 
ness resulted, of course, from considerations of religious 
duty, combined with the dictates of a sound undelistanding. 
He was very discreet in his charities. He frequently re- 
fused to gire when called upon, greatly to the disappoint- 
ment and chagrin of the applicant ; and, after taking time 
to reflect, gave more than he was asked for, and in a way 
better suited to his views. He mostly satisBed himself, by 
inquiry, before he gave. The life and deportment of this 
excellent man, demonstrate^ in a very striking manner, the 
power of Christian principles upon the human mind. That 
an individual in the eommon walks of life, possessed of 
wealth acquired by successful industry, and naturally at- 
tached to that wealth, — ^that a mind by no means peculiarly 
fiivoured by nature with the attractive virtues, should, by 
the bare consideration of Christian doty, and the habitual 
influence of Christian motives, become so raised above 
others by the extent of his benevolence, and an object of 
such universal affiection, is a phenomenon, even in the his- 
tory of private worth. So common is the opinion, that a 
measure of that love of worldly distinction which is radi- 
cally ingrafted in the human mind, must operate as a stimu- 
lus to extraordinary exertions of every kind, that it will 
perhaps, with difficulty be believed, that a private indivi- 
dual, the loss of whose humane exertions was so severely 
felt, that it was deemed expedient to form a society ex- 
pressly to snpplv that loss, could have been unmindful of 
the motives of rature fame. But the life and character of 
Reynolds were sufficient, 1 believe, to satisfy all who knew 
him, that bis views were inseparably connected with that 
love of hi9 fellow -creatures, which had its foundation in the 
Jove of bis Creator^***and with those exalted motives which 
arijge from a prospect of the <* life to come." 

I took tea with J. Reynolds, a son of the philanthropist, 
who has receotly settled in Bristol. He has a numerous 
and very genteel family. 

At the house of Dr. Pole, a countryman of ours, I found 
much to interest me. He is well known by his medical 
publications, and also by a valuable account of the rise, 
progress, and importance of the instruction of adults by 
Sunday and other charity schools ; as well as by other traces 
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tfpoh useful sobr^cU. He ia a person of much private worthy 
His rooms contain a pretty collection of minerals, and other 
subjects of natural history^ drawing, &c. He possesses, 
hinoself, a fine taste for drawing, especially 4n ^taking the 
profile* of his friends, which he executes with uncommon 
neatness. 

This city contains a polished and truly respectable soci- 
ety, in which are several persons of considerable eminence 
4D science and learning. Dr. Pritchard, respecting whose 
talents and research I had formed a favourable opinion from 
the perusal of his work on the *' Physical History of Man," 
did not by ^Qy means lessen in my estimation from personal 
acquaintajice. His mind is at once excursive and discrimi- 
Qating, and if his genius and intef^y ^^^ ^^ aided by time 
and health, he bids fair to bee JD, not only an ornament to 
the medical profession, but to the literary ranks of his 
country. ^ 

Bristol has been distinguished as the second commercial 
city in the kingdom : but this glory appears to have past its 
zenith; and unless its manufacturing industry shall com- 
pensate for its declining commerce, it must gradually expe- 
pience the fate of other cities, which, in the fluctuations of 
time and fortune^ have sunk by degrees from their meri- 
dian elevation. 

The -city stands upon the Avon, a few miles above its 
junction with the Severn. The Avon'scarcely deserves the 
Dame of a river, as in some places, below the city, it is 
hardly wide enough for two ships to pass each other ; and 
at low water, the bottom is left nearly dry. Yet, as the 
tide rises to the astonishing height of more than thirty fe^, 
it a£fords an easy passage, at high water, for ships ef 1500 
tons ; and the extraordinary enterprize and industry of the 
merchants, and other citizens, have, by turning the river 
into a new bed, cut expressly for it, and forming a large 
basin at the town, in which ships float with freedom, nearly 
surmounted the difficulties of this mud creek navigation. 
It is not very long since, as I was informed, that a ship» 
with a valuable cargo, was cast away in this little river, by 
the tide's leaving her to rest on the mud, when the strength 
of her timbers, unable to sustain the internal pressure, 
gave way to jier utter ruin. The improvements in the navi- 
S^tion, just mentioned, cost the city nearly £600,000. 

The parts of the town near the water, are low, dirty, 
and uncomfortable ; but, the ground being very uneven. 
Vol. L 11 
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some of the elevated portkuM ar# truly fine. The village 
of CliftoD, in the neatneM of its boildiegs, and the beaatj 
of its prospects, is not surpassed by any place 1 hare yet 
seen in England. It is the couri end of Bristol. Qiaeea 
Square is a large and fine openings aarraanded by reapect* 
able buildings, and rows' of majestic trees. In the centre 
is an elegant equestrian statue of William III. erected in 
in 1736, at an expense of £1800. 

LETTER VIII. 

BumcoosBy in Comwa//, 1th month {July) 18, 1818. 
My dear ♦♦»** A»D **»*, 

The erening prior to |4t'®B^^<^g Bristol, my kind host, 
and two of his daughters, proposed to accompany me to 
Barley Wood, the residence of the justly celebrated Hannah 
More. This residence is in Somersetshire, twelve miles 
from Bristol, on the road to Bridgewater. I could not but 
feel gratified with such a proposition, as there are few names 
in the numerous list of liying authors, who writings are held 
in higher estimation by the thinking and serious part of the 
reading community, both in England and America, than that 
of Hannah More. 

13th. The neighbourhood of Bristol is extremely po- 
pulous. In some of th^ adjacent villages, as 1 was informed, 
the pressure of numbers is so great upon the means of 
support, as to produce a state of society,, highly un&youra- 
ble to good morals, and dangerous even to public safely. 
The country around the town is finely cultivated ; and the 
heights over which we passed, on the side of Bedminster, 
or that part of Bristol which is west of the Avon, afford a 
charming view of the city, and circumjacent country. 
The ancient churches, with their numerous turrets ; the 
vast size of some of the manufactories ; the numerous and 
tall chimnies of the glass-houses ; the cheering verdure of 
the gardens ; and the trim aspect of every rural spot within 
reach of the eye, give to this view, a character very different 
from any thing which the traveller in America will be able 
to find in the scenery of our new world for ages to come. 

Bristol is situated on the line between Gloucester and 
Somerset. It was erected into a distinct county by Edivard 
HI., as a reward to the loyalty of its inhabitants. At pre- 
sent, the votes are almost equally divided between the sop- 
porters and the opposen of ministerial measures. The 
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period of an eleotion is,* of course, a time of bostle, and 
too often of turbulenoe and riot 

We arrived at Barley Wood,aboat Boon, and were kindly 
and politely rocetred by Martha More, the only atster, and 
domestic oompaoion, of the author. Their situation is de* 
ligbtful. The cottage, as it is called, though corered with 
thatch, is exceeding neat, and tasteful ; aud* both within 
and without, wears all ^e appoarance of simple elegance.. 
It occupies a sitmttion, on the gentle declivity of ah emi- 
nence, and oonunands a view of the village of Wrington, a 
short distance below, and a richly vari^^ted country, within 
an ettenmve horizon. The selection of this spot, the plan 
of the cottage, and the arrangement o£ the grounds, are doe 
to the ti^Ruity and taleot oCgke t%yo sisters, and reflect 
the highest credit upon their mme and judgment. In the 
short conversation we had with -Martha More, before her 
sister joined us^ the former spoke much of the latter, and 
appeared as inuch interested in the reputation of her works, 
and as highl^f to enjoy their celebrity, as the author herself 
conid do. The latter soon came in, and took us by the 
hand, with great ease and urtmnity. . She conf^ratulated ray 
friend W. as an old acquaintance, whom she had not seen 
for a consideraliie time. A table wat« placed in the middle 
of the room, around which we all seated ourselves, and, as 
1 was introduced to them as an American, the conversation 
turned upon that quarter of th€ globe. I' he charitable and 
religions institottous of our country were inquired after by 
Hstnoah, with the zeal of one firho feels a lively concern 
for ihe good of mankind, in every part of the world She 
showed us a letter she had received from a deaf and dumb 
child of Dr. C. of Hartford, Connecticut, accompanied by 
an explanatory letter from the worthy principal of the in- 
stitntion, in that town, for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb. The letters had given her much pleaaore. The 
cause of Bible societies she has much at heart, and is deci- 
dedly opposed, though a firm churchwoman, to the re- 
strictive principles advocated by some of the mitred heads 
of the establishment. She had just given a notable de* 
monstration of her seal in this cause The anniversary of 
the Auxiliary Society of the neighbourhood, was held last 
week, and she and her sister gave a dinner and a tea enter* 
tainment to the whole company. There were 103 persons 
who partook of the dinner, and no less than 300 that drank 
tem« As many as the cottage would hold« were acoommo- 
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dated in it ; and the rest were served upon the lawn, anrand 
it. Among them were thirty-seTen clergymen, and the 
bishop of Gloucester. Notwithstanding she is at the age 
of sereoty-five, and has endured many attacks of dis*' 
ease, she went, yesterday, twenty -two miles, to attend' a 
Sunday school. Her constitution, (or, as she- termed it, 
her muscular powers^ ) she said, was very strong, for it had 
.carried her, with the bleflSing of Providence, through the 
assaults of twenty mortal diseases. She acknowledged, 
that she had been much opposed to America^ during the 
revolutionary struggle, bat admitted that we had many wor- 
thy characters amongst os. The native strength of her 
mind has enabled her to surmount most of the prejudices 
arising from political opp4|||ion ;• but it was stilt apparent, 
from the conversation of these worthy ladies, that the 
want of that more exact information, which can only be 
obtained by proximity and intimacy, tends to keep alive the 
prejudices, which sprang from the contest for indepen- 
dence, and which, not only the true intere^tl of both na- 
tions, but every principle of virtue should induce us to sup- 
press. These two fadies- are the siirvivers o(* a finnily of 
five sisters, who formerly lived in Bristol, and subsequently 
at Bath. Some of them were the managers of a distin- 
guished female school, by which they increased their 
means of support. They all possessed talents above me- 
diocrity ; but Hannab is alone celebrated for her literary 
productions. She was warmly beloved by them all ; proving'^ 
that her talents have been ever associated ^ith amiable 
qualities, and with true goodness of heart. Her Search 
aAer Happiness, and Sacred Dramas, she told me, were the . 
juvenile productions of seventeen ; and written with the 
intention- to >counteract the growing custom of introducing 
into female boarding-schools, plays of an improper ten- 
dency, and allowing them to be acted bv the pupils. Her 
views, she thought, had been sgccessral. She^ and her 
surviving sister, retired some years ago to this »pot^ which 
they found, in a state, wild, and uncultivated. They selected 
it, for the beauty and healthiness of its- situation ; and had 
they surveyed all^ the south of England, it is questionable 
whether they could have found a situation more truly de* 
lightfuK The village at the foot of the hill, contains an old 
Gothic church, and provides them with all the filcilities of 
mere neighbourhood, at a convenient distance. The housp 
i^ i»sg^ enough for all the purposes of domesUc coio&it 
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attdlK»]^tdity. The mdbof tbe sitti^ ioob, below, aie 
ornamented with the portniitB of their most distiiigQifihed 
friends. X)n onr attention being tnrned to then, the cha- 
racters of the indiridoab, and paiticdiarlj their moat rahia- 
ble qiialities«.were adveited to bj Hannah More, with a 
warmth and energy, which prored that age had not dimi- 
nished the force of her early rwroUections, nor the ai^nr 
of her friendship. Among these faTooritea, 1 notion par- 
ticnlarly, the liknessea of \¥ni. Wilberfbroe, Epsabeth 
Carter, Richard Reynolds, and Henderson, the cele- 
brated yonthfal genins of BristoL In one comer <^ the 
room, was a picture, which had been sent her from Geneva. 
It was a descriptive scene from one of the most interesting 
passages of Ccelebs, — Locilla in the attitude of prayer at 
the bed-side of her poor sick neighboor. Her bed-cham- 
ber, into which we were introdnced for the sake of a more 
complete prospect of the coantry, contained her Cbiary ; 
which 1 should estimate at least at a thoosand volames. It 
consists of the most select and vahiable works open theo- 
logy and general literature. She showed as a letter, from 
a Russian princess, written with her own hand, m broken 
English, solely to acknowledge the satis£iction and benefit 
which the works of Hannah More had afforded her. We 
were gratified too, with seeing a translation of Ccelebs, in 
the German language, and a splendidly bound copy of it in 
French, sent to her as presents from the continent IndQ»- 
try is doubtless one of the habitual virtues of these worthy 
sisten. Besides the numerous literary productiens ^ tbe 
eider, and the extensive charitable officea in which they 
are engaged, every thing within and about the cottage, — the 
farniture, the needfo-work, the ffowera, bears the imprea- 
sion of taste and activity. 

We pursued the windings of a gravelled walk amoi^ the 
shrubbery, and reposed ourselves on seats in rustic arbours, 
from which glimpses are obtained of the expanded valley 
below. In an open spot, at one <^ the turns of the walk, 
was a neat, but plain monument, to the memory of Bishop 
Porteus, who had been their particohir friend ^ and in an- 
other place, a more costly stone waa erected to the me- 
mory of John Locke! This was a present to these sisters from 
Lady Montague ; and a very appropriate place it is for its 
erection ; for, in an old thatched house adjoining the church 
yard in the village of Wrington, at the foot of the hill, did 
that p«at man dnw his first breath* His mother^ while 
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trarelling, was constrained to take up lier residence in this 
house, until her new-born child was old enough for her> 
parsne the journey. 

We all left Barlej Wood, with feelings of much satisfac- 
tion from the visit. Mine was not diminished, by caririDg 
with me a present of a copy of** Christian Morals," from 
the hands of the author, giF«n as a memorandum of the visit, 
and iir which she wrote my name, in an excellent hani); 
without spectacles. It is rare, indeed, to find so much 
vivacity of manners, at so advanced a periodof life, as these 
ladies possess^ They are fond of a country life. Hanaah 
remarked to us, that the only natural pleasures which re* 
mained to her in their full force, were the love of the 
country and of flowers.* 

My kind attendants conducted me a few miles farther, to 
Langford Inn, where we took dinner, and where they waited; 
till the arrival of the coach which was to take me to 
Bridgewater. I parted from them under those impressions, 
wliich the reception of genuine hospitality, and the feelings 
of sincere and grateful friendship, are likely to perpetuate. 

The country between Wrington and Bridgewater is. Id 
general, very level, except a ridge, of ground, called the 
Mendip hillfr, which are so high aa to have been styled the 
Alps of Somersetshire. The country below being almost a 
perfect plain, the prospect from some points of these hills, 
is .very extensive and beautifoL The hills- abound with veins 
of lead and calamine. The latter mineral, obtained from 
this region, supplies nearly all the metallic zinc used io 
England, as well as in America. The language of the com^ 
mon or labouring classes, of this and the adjoining county , j 
is a sort of Ihigo, which those unaccustomed to it cannot | 
readily comprehend. A number of the men employed ip 
working the lapis calaminaris, were assembled in the tap i 
room of the inn at Langford. While engaged in con versa- I 
tion, I listened attentively, but could understand nothing at 
all of the subject of their discourse. Scarcely a word was I 
intelligible. It is doubtless meant to be English, but is so dis- 
figured by provinciality of accent and construction, as to 
require translation, to an American ear, as necessarily as the { 
Irish or Webb. 

14th. At Bridgewater I was^ kindly entertained by a 
firieod, with whom I had made some acquaintance in London. 
This town contains about 5)000 inhabitants. It is situated 
on the river Parrett, which emptiesinto the Bristol channel ;: j 

* Her auttt has unco fiud the debt of natuie. 
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Ht^ 4fi(I, in common with the other streams connected iv^ that 
eatttary, it has a tide of remarkable height. It comes in, at 
tow water, with what is called a bore ; that i», a sndden 
sweep fi'om the channel, which at once raises the water of 
the riy er abont six feet, at least at spring tides. A few such 
waves bring it to its highest elevation* 

Bridgewater is of great antiqntty. It was of considerable 
conseqaence before the Norman conquest. King John 
made it a borough bj charter, in the year 1200i It has a 
spacious church, with the most lofly spire ia this part of 
England. 

My /Hend Ball, having occaskMK this morning to go as 
far as Taunton, to attend a meeting, twelve miliss on my 
way /invited me to a seat in his phaeton. We had a pleasant 
ride through a flat, bnt well cultivated district. The 
cottages, by the road side, however,, in this county, have 
not the appearance of much comfort ; and, in many cases*, 
quite the reverse. They are built of mud or clay ; or, as it 
is called here, cob. It is nothing but plastic earth and gravely 
mixed with cut straw. The thickness of the walls, is abont 
a foot. Very few windows are te be seen in- them, and the 
poof is uniformly^ of thatch. They have a heavy and 
gloomy aspect ; surpassing, I think, in their indications of. 
poverty, the poorest log- houses on our frontier settlements^ 

Taunton is about a mile long,^ and contains 7000 inhabit- 
ants. It is a very respectable and ancient borough, hav- 
ing returned members to Parliament since 1294. Every 
inhabitant of the town wha baila hi$ own poty has a right to 
vote. The voters accordingly receive uie curious appel<- 
htion of potwallopers or potwabloners. At the time of a 
contested election, it is ne uncommon thing for the poorer 
inhabitants to have pots given to them, which they take 
out into the street, where they boil them in public, as an 
evidence of their title to a vote. The contents of the pots 
are, no doubt, sometimes derived from the pockets of the . 
candidates. 

After attending the monthly meeting, and spending an 
hour very agreeably with a number of friends^ I took the 
coach to Exeter, through' Honiton. The county of Devon, 
whiob we soon entered, is one of the largest in England, 
and perhaps the most productive, excepting only York- 
shire. Honiton, where we changed horses and coaches, 
is a pl^ce of considerable size and antiquity, though infe- 
rior ia entent to Taunton. It consists chiefly of one long, 
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V«t wide aad pleaMBt ttreet The hoeees are miicbinore 
iiodeni tiian id most of the coontry towns ; heving been 
Mlt fliiice afire ID 1765, wlikb destroyed the greater part 
ofthetowD. its principal owBofacture is lace. We ar- 
med at Exeter before dark^ aod stopped at the old London 
Inn, a large hoase, aod full of compaoy, as were other pub- 
lic places, oo accofiDt of the court which was then ntting. 
i&Qu Ad iatelhgeat young man, to whom 1 was intro- 
dnced, offered to spend the day in showing me the towD 
and neighbonrfaood. We went after brealdast to the ca- 
thedral, certainly one of the most celebrated and antique 
lookmg structures in the kingdom. It was begiw by Leof- 
ric, the first bishop of Exeter, in the eloTenth centu]7, burnt 
in 1 138, and finally repaired in 1 194. Since that time, but 
still at a remote period, it has received various additions, 
so as to complete eventoaHy the grand design of the fiivt 
projectors. The length of the whole church is 390 feet, 
and the breadth 75. It differs exteriorly from most of the 
ancient structures I have seen, in the great number of 
sMues placed in nitches on the outside of Uie waUs. Many 
of them are sitting, as in a chair, with one knee over the 
ether. These statues are mostly intended as the repre- 
sentatives of royal personages, dignitaries of the church,. 
angels> &c. Within is a library, fifty-seven feet by twenty - 
four, containing a great collection of books. The oi^n 
is supposed to be one of the largest in England, one of the 
pipes being fifteen inches in diameter. In one of the winip, 
or towers, is a curious astronomical clock, given by Bishop 
Courtenay in 1428. It is still going, and keeps good time,, 
though erected sixty-four years prior to the discovery of 
America. It is conformable to the astronomy then i» 
vogue, the earth being in the centre, and the sun revolv- 
ing round it in a circle of about three feet in diameter. 
The changes of the moon are also represented by par- 
ticular movements. The great beU of the cathedral, 
called the Peter bell, was given by the same prelate. It 
was brought from Landaff; and is said to weigh 12,600 lbs. 
If is about seven feet, in diameter and the same in 
height. The hamaaer of the clock struck ten upon this 
bell, while we were on the tower in wbicb it is sus- 
pended. The sound was like thunder to our ears. 
From the top of this tower we had an extensive view of 
the city, and the hilb which bound it on different sides^ 
with the windings of the Exe, which discharges its waters^ 
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into tbe English Channel, at the distance of nine miles. The 
cathedral contains a great number of tombs and mona* 
ments. Those of the Courtenay fiimily, hold a conspicq- 
ous station. The present inheritor of this ancient title and 
estate, was lately an in^bitant of the island of New- York, 
and is now in France, exiled, in consequence of his rices, 
from his native country. A gentleman with whom I tra- 
velled, told fiM he was in court when the indictment of the 
grand jury was read against him ; but he had then fled 
the country. There is here a finely executed cenotaph to 
the late Gen. Simcoe, by Flaxman. We were conducted 
through this cathedral by a female, who explained, with 
singular dexterity and correctness, the various things rela- 
tive to which we wish to be informed. 

We next visited the gaol and bridewell of Exeter. The 
buildings of these institutions are quite modern, and are 
constructed (especially the latter) on principles, intended 
to fiicilitate the management of convicts, and to promote 
their reformation. The design appeared to me much 
more favourable to these ends than that of common pri" 
sons, but the rooms are too small for the number of prison- 
ers ; in consequence of ^which,. classiiicatton (the basis of 
reformation) is prevented. In the bridewell, the con- 
vict9s consisting of those who are rondemned for petty 
crimes, are kept at work.. Beating hemp and polishing 
marble are the chief occupation for those who have not 
trades. Vagrants are likewise confined here. All those 
who work receive by law a certain portion of their earn* 
ings at the end of the week. Their food is twenty -twa 
ounces of bread per diem^ and half a peck of potatoes per 
week. If they choose to lay out thei? earnings in meat^ 
they are at liberty to do^ it. Many of them, however, re- 
ceive nothing but the bread, and yet they appeared to me 
remarkably heakhy« Transportation js sometimes com<» 
muted for labour in this prison. 

Intending to pass through Gxeter on my return^ I con^ 
eluded te. parsue my journey without delay, and. took a 
seat at one o'clock in the coach to Plymouth, distant about 
forty-five miles. We followed the lower road, through 
Newton-Bushel and: Totness. Within nine milesfrom Ex- 
eter the road lies in view of the Cxe, and passing over Hal* 
don Hill, opposite the mduth of this river, the eye is grati-* 
fied, from the top of that eminence, with one of the finest 
prospects i ever belield. The river Exe,^ with tbo towm 
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of Exmsutii at its janctioii with the Channel, tererri otheT- 
▼illages along its marg:in, and an extensire reach of cnlti* 
▼ated coontry, swelKng into high hills, and sinking into 
rich rallies, ornamented with woods, and orchards of fmit 
trees, with the city of £xeler and the tall SfHre of the 
cathedral in the rear,*— can scarcely finl to indnce the 
traveller to abandon the inside of the coach, and to walk 
letsarely over the hill. Totoess is a considerable borongh 
on the Dart, a river which is navigable for vessels of lliii^ 
or forty tons, as high as this place. The town consists of 
a sin^ street three qaarters of a mile in length, and con- 
tains mannfactories of serge and other dotfas. The aitoa- 
tion ci tte town is picturesque and bea«tifnl ; hot the nar- 
rowness of the street mast very nmch diminish the cotnfbit 
of those who reside in it. This is a fault very common in 
the villages of Englnnd ; at least in those of the western 
counties, it is not unusual, as in the case of Totaess, to 
pass through country towns composed chiefly of a single 
street, and that so narrow that two carriages cannot meet 
withont some risk to the wmdows of the shops, and the 
bones of the people who are walking the street. Foot- 
walks are, in many cases, out of the question. We changed 
horses at Ivy-Bridge, a picturesque village on the river 
Erme, a narrow but rapid stream, which poors its water 
over a nocky channel, reminding: me forcibly of the rnm- 
lets of our hilly districts in America ; the bridge is a sin* 
gle arch of stone, covered with ivy. i anived at Plymontl^ 
about dark, and after spending an agreeable evening with a 
friend for whom I bad a letter, and finding that he waa nn- 
der a particular engagement for thi^ nevt day, concluded to 
porsae my yoomey immediHtely into Cornwall. 

16th. A hackney coach conveyed me to the Tamar, a 
broad river, or rather arm of the sea, which forms the prin- 
cipal harhoor for ships of war. Here the great dock yard 
is situated, around which a town has been gradually built, 
which has acquired an extent equal to Plymouth itself. 
They are two miles apart, each containing about 30,080 in*- 
babitaMs. I'he former is called Plyasouth, and the latter 
Plymouth Dock ; or in common pariance, simply. Dock. 
The ground upon which this large town is boilt, belongs 
entirely to Sir John St. Aobyn. When the present leases 
coEpire, the income of this gentleman, or of his heirs, will^ 
it is said, be almost beyond cakolatioh. Directly betwmn 
these two towns, another has reeontiy been bnilt, caQed 
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StondiooBe. The tkrae i 

nexion of streets and hiiiliiiji ^ L 

of war were lying id the rirer, at the tiae i < 

Some of theae-were of the iuyal ^HMaaaea warn k 

We [Missed onder the stern of the Cilfinaii, ef 190 ( 

and tha St Vinceot, of the aasa aice, 

yards distant. The enoraaoos hoik of 

cles of terror and death, caeeoC finl tei 

theaundofapersonjioCaccMtoacdtehehaUthaa. The 

common estimate of the cost of a i 

vas formerly £lOOOsterluif p^p 

men with whom I convened, \ 

be stated safely at 12 or £l50a 

ships, most, of coene, have east the j 

equal t0 {600,000. What \ 

kuigs ao often play at! 

We landed cm the west side of the lis 
a small town called TorrPomt. Ii 
distant iMty-fire i 
town of 2 or 900 
taiQim;ai 

rapidly to Bodteie, one of the Isf^gest towns in tibe < 
of Cornwall. An aiylmn,fer the iwaneof this< 
jastheen erected in this town, nfwn a new plan, it i 
yet opmed. The road to Traro is prin t i p a Hy ever f 
hills and Tallep, the soil appearsag incapMe of ] 
any thio^ bnt a little shcwt gpnsas. The f 
mod cotta^ges of the peaasnls, snficieocly indicate the pnrctty 
in which they hre. The weather to-iby was Tery hot: and 
the raada dinty. It has heenabontwz weeks since the brt 
considerable rain. 

filaay inqoiries are amde of aw relative te As ae r iga, and 
ibe probable advantage of a reanyval te that conntry , on the 
part ofthose who find it diAcnk to obtain a hvin^ here, in 
my rephea, I have endenvonred todwcoon^ views of mi- 
gnlion, escept of those who pooseas some capit al, and v of- 
^ient enterprise mid |;ood condoct to msna g f it pmdently ; 
or, of mechanics nd hdworing men, skilled in their prote^ 
stotts, and of moral and indostnoas hahito. 

A letter to W. Tweedy, at Tmro, a respectable banker, 
was attended with a pohte and friendly invitetion to las 
boose, ns a booae, dorin^ my suqr there. Befinement, in- 
telligence, and pie^, were Ueoded in the character of tlwi 
Sentkman and Ins fiBuly^-HDateriab which coeld not fail 
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to render the eotertaioinent of the ereung, as remarkable 
for its iotellectaal variety, as for the exceUence of tte hos- 
pitable board. 

17th. Truro, though not very large, is e pSeasMit and 
busy town. My host conducted me this morning to a car- 
pet manufactory, in which every part of the process, from 
the fleece to the carpet, is carried on pretty largely. Almost 
every kind of carpeting, from the most common and cheap, 
to the nicest Venetian, and the finest flowered Brussels, is 
here produced* 1 had scarcely a remote idea, prior to this 
opportunity, of the manner in which figures nnd flowers of 
the greatest variety of forms and colours, are woven into the 
texture of the most durable carpeting. The machinery is 
very complicated; but yet depending on prioctjriies or 
movements so regular, that a boy, in a short time, can un- 
derstand how to perform one of the most essential and im- 
portant parts of the operation. Five yards, I was told, of 
the flowered carpets, is a full days work for a man and boy. 
Beautiful rugs are also manufactured here. Those called 
embossed, i. e. with the figures raised above the surface, 
are executed with great ingenuity and skill. Baize is also 
here manufactured ; and I was astonished on being informed 
by the manager, that the price for weaving it, (which is 
done by women,) is one penny per yard. '* How many 
yards do they weave per day V* " Ten," was the answer. 
Broad cloth is woven double the width which it finally ac- 
quires, to allow for the shrinking. 

We rode a few miles to see the process of smelting tin. 
The ore is mixed with one eighth of its weight of coal, and 
heated in a reverboratory furnace ; ** and when the tin 
melto," said one of the workmen, «* we takes a rod or 
punch, and we taps the furnace, and it run out into the 
basin, where it cool, and then we lades it out into the 
moulds.*" The process is very simple. The tin, aAer it 
is discharged into the basin, remains in a melted state some 
hours before it is cool enough for the moulds. A pellicle 
of oxide ibrms on the top, and when this is removed byfa 
stick, the fresh surface has the highest reflecting power that 
I have ever witnessed. The liquid metal is poured into 
cavities in stone, in masses of about 314 lbs. each, constitu- 
ting the block tin. These blocks are examined by a com- 
mission appointed for the purpose, weighed and stamped 

* I give this at an instance of the perversion of one of A* mia. «r 
moB «mo»« the lower ordem of peopS i«XSbuthSii cottStS^ ^^"^"'"' "^ '"^^ 
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With the royal Bark, paying a duty to the Prkce Regent 
as duke of Corowall. Tbu duty is 4s. per hundred weight 
of tin; and is paid when the iio is assayed and licensed. 
The process is called the eomage^ frooi the French word 
<:osn» a corner ; because a corner of each block is chipped 
off at the office, and if it be 'found sufiicieutly pure, the 
blocks are stamped with the arms of the duke. 

The annual revenue, arising to the Priuce from the tio 
of thiacouQty, is about £lO,OUO. The superiority of Bri- 
tisb tin, has, it is said, excited the cupidity of detders oo 
the continent, who melt it up with a portion of lead, a much 
cheaper metal, and theo renew upon the blocks a counter- 
feit fihiish stamp. The common block tin, however, of 
Cornwall, is by no means pure. The ore of the tio mines, 
is so intimately associated with portions o( copper, lead, ar> 
senical pyrites, and other metals, a small mixture will re- 
main in the. block tin, unless separated by a nicer mode of 
operation than that generally practised. Grain er stream 
tin, is the purest tin of commerce. This is smelted from 
the fuiest ore by charcoal ; but the common block tin is 
smelted with pit coal or culm. 

in the evening, my' agreeable hostess accompanied me to 
the house of J. Williams, jr. her sister's husband, who re- 
sides nine miles from Truro. Their residence is a country 
seat, (Burncoose,) in a retired situation ; but the manner 
in which they live is indicative of true taste, comfort, and 
independence. Being extensively concerned in the mines, 
and himself an excellent mineralogist, I had previously ac- 
cepted an invitation he gave me in London, to make hk 
house my residence while in this county. 



LETTER IX. 

Southampton^ 1th month {My) 30th, 1818. 
My dear *****, ♦ 

On the morning of the 16th, mounted on good horses, 
ray friend W. and myself set off to view some of the mines, 
of which there are several in his immediate neighbour- 
hood. The face of the country in the mining districts, 
wears the impression of sterility and poverty. But agri- 
culture here gives way to the more productive treasures 
that are profusely lodged beneath the surface. The pro- 
digious masses of earth and rubbish, brought out of the 
mines, and thrown in vast heaps around the pitf , give to the 
Vol. I. 12 
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perspectire of this hillj country, an appearance, ^which 
might flQggest the idea of its being the grave yard of all the 
giants. We went to the united mines ^ of which my conduc- 
tor is one of the proprietors and managers. The produce 
of these mines is principally copper, and the annual ex- 
pense of their operations is about £70,000 sterling. My 
friend having business of some urgency at the counting- 
room, put me under the care of Captain D., one of those 
to whom is assigned the immediate superintendence of the 
operations of the miners. These men have generally been 
brought up as miners, and having attained to this station by 
their stability and good conduct, they are then called cap- 
tains. 1 did not think it prudent to venture down into any 
of the mines. Some of my friends,, who had experienced 
the excessive labour and fatigue, and the great exposure to 
dampness, which must be encountered in such a subterra- 
nean journey, advised me agriinst it. I could readily con- 
ceive, that to descend a*^ ladder, or a succession of ladders, 
placed perpendicularly, for 600 or 1000 feet ; to creep 
through passages from which the light, and the pure air of 
the hills are for ever excluded ; to become thoroughly 
soaked with water impregnated with copper ; to be stunned 
with the noise and reverberation of the blasts of gunpow- 
der, used in splitting the rocks ; and, what is worse than all, 
to climb up again, must require an effort for which long 
practice, or great strength of muscle, could alone provide. 
Yet had my health been robust, or even unimpaired by in- 
disposition, curiosity would have prompted me to make the 
trial. As it was, I thought it best to content myself with 
witnessing the descent, into one of the pits, of a bucket in 
which was placed a lighted candle. It continued visible 
until the bucket changed its direction, the light appearing 
like the reflection of a star, as deep in the bosom of a lake, 
as its position in the celestial vault could possibly make it. 
The ore is raised from the mines in buckets attached to 
ropes, which, turning over a pulley, wind around a cylin- 
drical box, about fifteen feet in diameter and eight in length, 
placed with the axis of the cylinder in a vertical position, 
and supported by an upright shaft, at some distance from 
the ground. This shaft, and of course the whole cylinder, 
is turned by horses, like the grinders of a cider-mill. They 
are called whims, and are frequently placed at a considera- 
ble distance from the pit, the rope being extended for that 
purpose, apd supported by frames and rollers. As one 
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fyitclEet descends, another ascends. The pits, in which the 
workmen descend to the mines, are generally distinct from 
those in which the buckets moTe. The whims are some- 
times mo?ed bjr steam, and 1 belieye there are instances, in 
which the men ascend and descend by the same shafi or pit 
through which the ore is raised. 

The principal metals, for which the mines of Cornwall 
are worked, are copper, tin, lead, silver, and cobalt. The 
two former are by far the most abundant. Others are like- 
wise found ; particularly iron, zinc, gold, arsenic, antimony, 
manganese, uranium, molybdena, titanium, nickel, and bis- 
mat h. The metals are found in veins, or, as the miners 
term them, lodes, or loads. This term is supposed to lie 
an old Anglo -Sdxon word, implying iead^ (thus loadstone 
means leading-stone,) the minei being led by the vein of 
metal to pursue it in whatever direction it may carry him. 
Others suppose the term to mean, the burden or toeui of 
the metalliferous vein. 

Neither copper nor tin is found, in Cornwall, in layers or 
beds. Tbe latter, indeed, is found in streams and vallies,in 
loose, detached, and ^^enerally in rolled or rounded masses f 
but these are considered by all as alluvial deposits, broken 
from the original veins, and brought down by the force of 
water ; whence they acquire, by friction, their smooth and 
rounded surface. The places where this kind of ore is 
obtained, have been called stream works. 

The direction ot the lodes or veins is generally east and 
west They are not entirely vertical, but inclined more 
or less to the north or south. This inclination is called the 
underlie of the load. When two contiguous veins incline to- 
ward each other, and meet under ground, they are gene- 
rally found to be much poorer, at, and after their junction, 
than before. But when thfnr inclinations are in the same 
direction, but one of theon is so much more rapid than the 
other as to overtake it, they are found after their junction 
to bdve increased in richness. They vary much in width, 
from a few inches to thirty feet, but generally from one foot 
to three feet. Their depth is not known ; as few instances 
have occurred in which they are not continued downward, 
until it no longer answers the owner's purpose to pursue 
them ; the increased expense, on account of the depth, not 
being compensated hy the profit. The deepest mine in 
Coruwall (Dolcoath) is about 1360 feet. The extent of the 
reins east and west, has not been ascertained, and there are 
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reasons for beliering that sene of' them pervade the eoihity, 
and probably form continued and connected courses into 
Devon and Somerset. That they extend westward to the 
ocean, and advance to unknown distances under the sea, is 
well known. 

•* The mine of Huel Cock, in the parish of St. Jast, is 
wrought eighty fathoms in length under the sea, below low 
water mark ; and the sea in some places is but three 
fathoms over the back of the workings, insomuch that the 
tinners underneath hear the break, flux, ebb, and reflux of 
every wave, which upon the beach overhead, may be said 
to have had the run of the Atlantic ocean for many' hundred 
leagues ; and consequently, are amaziiigly powerful and 
boisterous. They also hear the nimbling noise of t^ 
nodules and fragments of rock, which are continually rolling 
upon the. submarine stratum;* which altogether make a kind 
of thundering roar, that would surprise and fearfully engage 
the attention of the curious stranger. Add to this, that 
several parts of the lode, which were richer than others, 
have been very indiscreetly hulked and worked within four 
feet of the sea ; whereby, in violent stormy weather, the 
neise overhead has been so tremendous, that the ffrorkmen 
have many times deserted their labour, under the greatest 
fear lest the sea might break in upon, them.*** 

One mine, namely, the Wherry tin mine at Penzance, it; 
worked entirely under the sea. Even the shaft or descent 
into the mine, is through the sea, the water being kept oflT 
by iron cylinders, from the top of which a platform extends 
to the shore, of more than 100 yard«< in length, over which 
materials are conveyed to and from the mine. 

The lodes frequently approach the surface of the ground. 
These metallic veins vary extremely in the nature and valQe 
of their products. Besides copper and tin, other metals are 
found in different parts of the same vein ; nor do the me* 
tallic contents of the lode constitute the principal or pre- 
vailing part of the mass. Hence the veins are not distin- 
guished, by. the miners, by the name of the ore for 
which they are wrought, aa the copper-lode, or a tin- 
lode, but they are designated according to the substances 
which predominate in them. Hence the miner has a no- 
menclature of his own. The most frequent accompani- 
ments of 'metals in the veins of Cornwall, (termed by mine- 
ndogists the gangue or matrix,) are ferruginous or 8iliciaas> 

■* l!)r|Be»i Blinsnaogia GonraMeniii. . 
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€&f, aif a loose texture, (Uie goitau of the mioer,) qaarlp 
and fluate of lime, (ipor,) iroQ pyrites, {mundick^) chiorite, 
(^ptach^) a very loose wbitish or bluish clayey substaoce, 
QJlucau,) blende or sulphoret of zinc, (bktek jack,) and 
gravel, or decomposed graoite, (grauan.) Bat the compo- 
sition and quality of vei&s vary very much in different parts 
and at different depths ; so that,without sinking thirty, or even 
sixty fathoms, a satisfactory decision cannot be made of the 
value of the lode. Tbe pursuit, therefore, of a lode, is ab- 
solutely an affair of enterprise. It may lead to wealth, or to 
ultimate and immense loss. The longest experience and 
the greatest ingenuity, are often entirely insufficient or de- 
lusive ; so uncertaiue are the symptoms of a lode. In the 
great copper mine of North Downs, no less a sum than 
£90,000 was lost ; and in other instances, a greater sum 
has been gained, by pursuing lodes which have been de- 
clared, by n^n of experience, to promise no advantage. 
Stili the miners are obliged to exercise their judgments ; 
and their experience leads them to believe, that certain 
kinds of gangue are more fkvourable indications of metal 
than others, in conformity with this experience, it is a 
common saying, that '' black jack. rides a proud horse ;'^ 
implying that blende is often found to lie above, in a rich 
vein of copper beneath. The first workings of a mine 
sometimes afford a different kind of metal from that which 
predominates at a greater depth. The mines of Huci 
Unity and Cooks' Kitchen, were at first worked for tin; 
but this was soon exhausted, and gave place to copper r 
bat in the latter mine, after working to the depth of 180 
^thorns, tin was found again, and has continued down to^ 
the depth of at least 2 10 fathoms. 

A mine is only a shaft, or shafts, dug down into the lodes. 
In the united mines, there are twenty or thirty workii^^ 
shafts, which descend, within the compass of less than two 
miles, into ten or twelve lodes and branches of lodes. The 
shafts are sometimes nearly perpendicular, hut commonly 
incliae. They never shift horizontally. Several lodes are 
sometimes connected with one shaft by crosscuts, about ten 
£ithoms one above another. 

To get clear of the water which conttnoally passes into 
the openings made by the miner, is a work of great labour 
and importance ; and in this his reliance is upon the ste&n^ 
ei^^. These engines are very large ; somie of them being 
sqiial, a(CCording to (he usual Goii^«teliQA» to the power nf 
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IWO or 1200 horses. The water is raised from the miibeft' 
by the engines, not to the surface of the ground, but to sob* 
terraneous passages, dog expressly for the purpose of car-- 
lying it off to the sideof a bill or valley. These passages 
are called adits. As tbe country is billy, they are not in 
general of any great length, seldom more than half a mile, 
though occasionally much longer. There is one which con- 
veys the water of several mines into the same channel, and 
discharges it into one of the creeks of Falmouth harbour ; 
which, calculating its various turnings and branches, is 
about twenty -four miles in length. 

Beside the veins of metallif(§rous ore^whkh take the ge» 
neral direction of east and west, thererare others which in- 
tersect them in north and south courses. These are tech^^ 
nically called cross courses, and are seldom valuable from 
their contents. They vary from half an inch to a few feet 
in width,4nd in some tracts are of very frequent recurrence. 
They are filled chiefly with quartzey, clayey, or ochreous 
substances, accompanied by the flucan of the miners^ 
These cross veins are of- use^ however, in preventing the 
water of the neighbooring country from troubling a minie, 
but they> often occasion very senous perplexities to the 
miner, by the disturbances- which they have produced in 
the metalliferous v>eins. Tbe latter are sometimes heaved 
by the cross courses, so as to be found, after the interrup- 
tion, several feet, or even fathoms, north or south of their 
regular track, and occasionally they are broken into strings 
or branches . These disturbances of the metalliferous veins, 
are* thus attended with loss and vexation to the operator. 

The effect of the heave is sometimes very remarkable. 
In the mine of Huel Peever, after losing the direction of the 
lode, in consequence of a heave^ about/oHy yeasrs were spent 
in searching for it, and it was at length discovered. 

Though the cross courses, or north and south veins, arc 
rarely metalliferous, there are some exceptions. Tin and 
silver, and a few other metals, have been sometimes found 
in themi In one mine, the silver thence obtained, amounted 
in yalue to 8 or £9,00a 

To facilitate the |vorkings of the mines, passages are cut 
from one lode to another, (for these lodes run parallel to 
each other» at variable distances,) so that the interior of the 
mmes has a considerable resemblance, as the captain who 
conducted me remarked, to the streets of a town, crossing 
and intersecting each ether in various ways. . ** If you fimcy 
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«iie town, to be placed immediately orer smother," said hey 
" you will have a just idea of the workings of the mine/' 

When large veins are excavated, it becomes necessary, 
very oflen, to- support the sides or walls, to prevent them 
from falling in. This is generally done, by plaifmg strong 
timbers across the vacuity. But so great is the pressure, 
in some instances, that, notwithstanding the employment of 
the greatest skill, and of vast labour and evpense, the frame 
work is found insufficient k> resist it. In the mine called 
Hdel Alfred,* one of the veins^, which had been hollowed 
out about one hundred fathoms in depth, eighty fathoms in 
length at bottom, thirty above, and from nine to twenty four 
feet wide^ gave way, ^d many thousands of tons came down 
in an instant. Seventeen men, who had been working in 
the very place where it fell, had fortunately lefl it half an ' 
hour before the accident. The whole mass has been sup- 
ported, and they are now working beneath it. The walls 
of the lodes, are, however, more generally, perhaps, sup- - 
ported by what the miner calls deads ; that is, substances 
which are not worth removal from the vein. 

Carburetted hydrogen, or fire danyp, is not generated in 
the mines of Cornwall, as in coal mines ; nettner are the 
miners subject to any great exposure, from foul air of any 
kind. The pyrttic substances, consisting mostly of sul* 
phurets of iron and copper, discharged from the mine, and 
which go by the general name of mundic, poison* the water 
to such an extent, as. to destroy the grass over which it 
flows, and very much to injure the fertility of the soil. 
The miners have to bring the water, used in their fa*- 
milies, often from a great distance, in wheel-barrows, over 
the hills. The sorting, sifling, pounding, and washing the 
ore, are operations performed very much by women. It 
is exceedingly laborious ; but they become accustomed to 
it, and do not hesitate to engage in it. Indeed it is singular, 
that, although the business of mining presents such a conti- 
nued series of the most toilsome, exposing, noxious, and 
even dangerous operations which men can engage in, the 
miners are seldom- disposed toleave it for any other. They 
prefer it to agricultural labours. The truth is, it brings 
them* together, makes them acquainted with each other, and 
produces a kind of etprit de corps^ which is> perhaps one of 
the most powerfliL principles of human action. Besides, 
those who are engaged in the body of the- mines, work but 

* Hael, in the Conitlr dialect, sign^es a mine. It ii firequenttyi theosb enoneoiuly, 
P^Ued Wheal. 
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eight hours io the twenty-foar. There are of courte three 
sets, who relieve each other as regularJy as sailors in a ship 
at sea. Thej perform their work geoerallj hy the piece, 
or they will do it for a certain share of the produce of the ore, 
hut they seldom work hy the day. They are often subject 
to great losses by tUis mode of working, sonaetimes sacri- 
ficing not only the whole of their labour, but iocarriog an 
actual debt for tools, gunpowder, &c. The same mode of 
labour, it is true, yields at other times a much greater profit 
than they could possibly gain in working by the day ; aod 
such is the hope inspired by occasional success in this kind 
of subterrunean lottery, they too often prefer to loake the 
delusive hazard, than to accept of moderate and certain 
wages. Most of the miners, it is to be feared, live tn poverty* 
The state of morals among them was, some time ago, very 
low. Irreligion, profanity, and dishonesty, were tlie pre- 
vailing traits of a miner's character ; and the neighbourhood 
of the mines could scarcely be considered ^is a place of se- 
curity, for an independent gentleman or farmer. The case, 
however, is now greatly altered for the better. A very sa- 
lutary reform has been produced, in a great measure by the 
efforts of the Methodists, in establishing meetings among 
them. The introduction of the Bible, and the extension of 
education, have had their effects, though it is still to be feared 
that the education of their children is too much neglected. 
The miners are considered, in point of shrewdness and in- 
telligence, as superior to the claims of ordinary labourers. 

When the defective education of the miner is considered, 
together with the dark and dismal abode in which he spends 
so much of his time, it is not surprising that he should be 
superstitious^ To this source must be ascribed many of 
his particular fancies and predilections, connected with his 
employment. Some of them imagine that they hear, while 
employed under ground, another pick at work, and which 
they refer to the agency of an evil spirit, which. they tenn 
a Piskey^ or small man. It is esteemed an omen of a most 
iavourable kind, inspiring them with the full belief, that a 
good course of ore is near at hand. The illusion is, in all 
probability, referable to a reverberation of sound, from some 
incidental cavity of the nune. The use too of the divining 
rod, {virgula divimtoria,) in the discovery of veins, and 
which is still credulously practised, must doubtless be attri-^ 
buted to the same cause. 

We dined in company with eight or ten captains of the 
min68> at the house in which they transact their basinesn^: 
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oa a fiae cut of tottA beef, aod good wine. After Tisitiaf 
the mine called Wheal Uoit^, we took tea at Scorrier, the 
residence of my friend's father. The roineralogiGal cabinet 
of the former still remains here. It fills a large room, and 
certainly coetains some of the finest and largest specimens 
of the metallic kind 1 have ever st^en. They are mostlj 
from the mines of Cornwall, and the variety which they 
exhibit, i» truly surprising. This collection, however, if 
rich in foreign specimens, and if not ((uite so general as 
some others, it is,, on the whole, a» a private collection, 
uaaspallj extensive aod valuabJe. 

In a general point of view, the geology of Cornwall, so 
fiir as it has been well examined, is su^^iently simple. A 
broad; but not an elevated range of granite, extends in the 
direction of N. £. and S. W. ^m near the centre of De- 
vonshire, (the a<ijoining county,) through the middle of 
Cornwall to its western extremity. Upon this granite, oa. 
each side of the central ridge, reposes a stnitem of claj 
slate, the killa» of the miner. The granite is, in some places^ 
in a state of decomposition, and thus affords excellent mar 
teriats for the manufactory of porcelain. The feldspar 
ferms two thirds of the mass, in which crystals of quarts:^ 
and scales of mica are embedded, tc^ether with crystals 
of a compact earthy feldspar The clay slate is evidently: 
stratified. On the north side o( the county, it yields roofing 
slate of an excellent quality, ft is in those two substances, 
granite and clay slnte, that the metalliferous veins extend, 
which have contributed so much to the prosperity of 
Eni^ish manufactures, and which render the county of Cora- 
wall one of the most distii^uished mining districts in the 
world. 

The granite and slate are found, in some parts of the 
county, to alternate with each other, in a very remarkable 
manner, so that it is impossible to say in which of these 
some of the mines are situated. But this is probably the 
case more particularly with those mines that are at the foot, 
or in the immediate neighbourhood of granite hills. . In 
some of these cases, if not in all, the granite shows an evt« 
dent tendency to decomposition. They both vary extremely 
in iHirdness. The granite, when beginning to decompose, 
is so crumbly as to require that the adits or levels should 
be lined with boards close to each other ; but in other; situ- 
ations, it has. a hardness almost equal to porphyry* And 
with. respect to the scUst, it may be mentioaed» that, in sink* 
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ing two shafts in one of the most noted mines, about fifty 
fathoms from each other, the paj to the miner, wa^, in ther 
one instance, £56 per fathom, »nd in the other but £5. 

Both granite and schist contain veins or lodes of tin andh 
copper. The latter metal, however, is far more commonly 
found in the slate formation. Indeed it was considered, 
until within the last fifty years, a hopeless case to think or 
finding a vein of copper in t^ranite, or gooan, as it is termed 
by the miner ; but later experience has proYed, that lodes 
containing copper, are found in granite. These two metalt- 
constitute, as I have befcire mentioned, by far the mos^ pro^ 
ductive part of the minernt richeH of this remarkable county. 

Cornwall is, without doubt, the most productive tin coun'- 
try in the world. It has been distint^uished for its mines of 
this metal from the earliest periods of authentic history. 
The PhcBnictans, acrording to Stral>o, extended their com- 
merce beyond the pillars of hiercules, and discovered the- 
Catiiteridm^ or Tin Islands ; and, for a considerable length: 
« of time, kept their foreign treasure concealed Irom the 
prymg curiosity of the Greeks and Romans. In one in- 
stance, the same »uthur st'ites, th.it the captain of a Phoeni- 
cian vessel, returning from Britain, seeing himself purs uedii 
by a Roman galley, chose rather to run his vessel among the 
rocks, that the Romans might experience a like fate, than: 
to be the means of discovering so valurtble a commerce to 
the enemies of his country. The Phoenicians are said, to^ 
have enjoyed this trade tor about 300 >eHrs. It is uncertain 
what use they made of the tin ; but as it is now known to 
be an important substance in the art of d^intj:, it seems pro- 
bable that it was used by them in perfecting the purple and 
scarlet, for which some of the cities at quired so much fame. 
The manu6icture of ancient brass (a mixture of copper and 
tin) may also have consumed no inconsiderable share. After 
the conquest of Britain by the Romans, the mines of Corn- 
Wall became the undisturbed! property of that people, until 
the subversion of their empirt^ in the west In proof of 
those ancient operations in the tin mines of this county^ 
there have been found, it is said, picks and other tools of a 
peculiar construction, together with large pieces of timber, 
far beneath the surface. But as these old workings were 
effected without the aid of gunpowder, and the equally im« 
portant agency ot the steam engine, they came vastly short 
of the present extent, productiveness, aiul importance of tbQ* 
existing system of mining operatiQiis, 
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The only metal sought after in these mines, until about 
Ihe commencement of the last century, was tin. The cop- 
per ore, which must, from the earliest period, have been 
found in considerable abundance, was considered as worse 
than useless. 

It appears, from a statistical account of the mines, that 
the whole quantity and value of tin raised in Cornwall and 
Devon, during the eighteenth century, was about 24,000 
tons, amounting to £K240,000. The produce in tm has 
rather declined since the year 1800 ; but this has been more 
than ^mpensj^ted by the rapid increase in the quantity and 
value of the copper. This metal being; miicb more difficult 
of reduction than tin, the smelting of it was for a long time 
in the hands of verv few companies. Neither the miners, 
nor the great consumers of the copper, were the smelters 
of the ore ; and thus was prevented that salutary compe- 
tition, which tends so essentially to animate and to foster the 
progress of the useful arts. So late as 1745,- or 1760, 
copper tea kettles, sauce pans, and pots of all sizes, were 
imported largely into England from Holland and Hamburg. 
But in about forty years after, so great was the spirit of en- 
terprise, in relation to this branch of national industry, the 
export of different articles, in which copper formed either 
the whole or principal ingredient, amounted to an extensive 
branch of trade, even to those countries on which England 
had before depended for a supply. In the year 1791, the 
value of exported copper, and of brass and plated goods, 
was more than £500,000 sterling. In the last seventy years 
of the eighteenth century, the annual produce of this metal, 
from the Cornish mines, had increased from 750 to 5427 
tons ; and the value of this single article, had augmented 
from £47,350, to about £600,000 a year ; and in the next 
eight or nine years, half as much more was added to the 
quantity, and more than that proportion to the value. 

In the year 1805, owing to the flourishing state of the ex- 
port trade, the value of copper rose so rapidly, as to reach 
the unprecedented price of £180 per ton, to the miner. 
• In consequence of this stimulus, the mines of Devonshire 
and Cornwall yielded, in that year, more than 7000 tons of 
€ne copper, amounting to £ 1, 260,000. The price has 
since experienced great fluctuations, occasioning, at times, 
serious embarrassments, and great loss to the adventurers. 
As a branch of national skill, industry, commerce, and 
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wealth* the ralae of these mines are of immeiMe importance, 
whatever may be the partial losses of inctividoal companies.^ 

The mines of tin are efideotly on the decline ; though 
still sufficient to supply, in abundance, this usefiil metal. 
The principal part, is at present obtained from the western 
extremity of the county. When these are worked out, it 
is not improbable that the high plams of Dartmoor, in De- 
vonshire, an extensive granitic tract, and which has been 
much less explored for mines, than Cornwall, may afiford a 
reasonable and ample supply. t x 

2tst. 1 accompanied my friend Williams this monttog to 
Falmouth. This town contains upward of 4000 inhabit- 
ants. It is situated at the mouth of the river Fal, which 
near its embouchure forms a bay, that affords one of the 
finest harbours in the kingdom. The departure and arrival 
of the packets to all parts of the British dominions, and the 
trade in timber, iron, &c. for the mines, constitute the chief 
sources df activity and interest at this place. The town 
consists, mainly, of one long street, which is so narrow that 
two carriages can scarcely pass each otheF. There is not 
a house in the whole street, in which a comfortable Phila- 
delpbian would wish to live, excepting that of R. W. Fox, 
the American consul, which commands a fine prospect of 
land and water. With this gentleman we dined. He re> 
ceived his commission, as consul, from General Washing- 
ton ; and is, if I mistake not, the only remaining consul ia 
England, who is not an American. He is a member of the 
-society of Friends, intelligent, and greatly respected, and 
though advanced in years, is still very active. He has a 
large and interesting family .t 

23d. 1 prepared this morning to leave my Cornish friends, 
whose house had furnished me with an excellent home for 
nearly a week, and whose society and conversation, had 
caused the time to pass away most pleasantly and instruc- 
tively. The recollection of my visit to Burncoose, like 
that at Bristol, will ever continue to afford me the most 

* In the year ending June 90, 1823, the qaaotitj of copper raised in Cornwall, was 
9140 tons, and in other parts of Great Britain, and in Ireland, 1704 tons. The average 
price of copper was lOBJ. ISs per ton. The ores yielded 8 1-3 per cent, of metah 

In the six months preceding June 90, 18S3, the quantity of ore raised from aixty-aeven 
nunes in ComwaU, amounted to 58,125 tons. Jlnnals of PkOosopkif. 

tin the foregoing statement of the geology and mining operations of ComwaU, I 
have availed myself liberally of the valuable litUe work of my friend W. Phillips, on 
the Geology of Enriand and Wales. A new and enlarged edition of this work, the 
^"?iJP ***?" **'" ^*»*1^P" *nd Conybeare, is now, w ©art, before the pobUc. 

I This worthy man is fince deceased : his son, JEl. W. Fox, is his successor in tfc* 
consulate. 
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KFely gatisfaction. In that spirit of true friendship, which 
bids welcome to .the coming and speed to the partioff aaest. 
I was furnished with a gig to Truro, and a man on horse- 
back to bring it back. While in this town, I had an oppor- 
tunitj to visit tbe rooms of the Philosophical Institution 
lateij established, in company with its two secretaries. 
1 his institution, though opposed in its interests by another 
at i'enzance, has made a respectable prc^ess. It possesses 
a good variety of philosophical apparatus, and a handsome 
collection of minerals. In tte cabinet is a single specimen 
ot carbonate ol lead, from one of the mines of the county, 
which 15 valued at jC27 sterling,— a proof of the great im- 
portance attached to fine specimens, even in the vicinity of 
the mines which produce them. So well do the miners 
themselves know how to estimate the value of rare or fine 
pieces, and so numerous now are the collectors and pur- 
chasers of minerals, even the proprietors and managers of 
the mines, cannot easily obtain from the workmen speci- 
mens of particular beauty or interest, without paying well 
for them. 

I dined at W. Tweedy's, in company with a clergyman 
of Redruth, a sensible man and a philanthropist. He as- 
cribed much of the depravity of the lower orders of people 
in the west of England, to the habit of drinking. In the 
town of Redruth, which contains about 6000 inhabitants, he 
stated that there were thirteen tipling houses, which he con- 
sidered as truly enormous. Yet 1 could have informed him, 
that they might have fifty or sixty of these houses, without 
exceeding the number, in proportion to their population, ' 
which is known to exist at the present time in New- York. 

The town of Truro is finely supplied with water. It is 
brought from an eminence, and is conducted along an open 
space to the side of the town, where a portion of it is let off 
into the streets, through many of which it flows in a con- 
stant limpid stream, affording, in addition to domestic con- 
venience, great refreshment and coolness in hot weather. 

24th. Left Truro at eight, in the mail for Plymouth, 
bat by a rout^ different from that by which I came. We 
passed through Probiis, a small village, near which are 
i^everal beautiful seats and grounds of men of wealth, and 
of course, men of influence, constituted as this governnment 
is, and resting so securely on tbe basis of pounds, shillings 
and pence. But although the. liberality of these country 
gentlemen is almost unbounded, when the purposes of a 

Vol. I. 13 
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borough election call for it, thej have not aU the repotation 
of generositj on ordinary occasions.' I was informed by a 
respectable looking person in the coach, that on the gate of 
a spacioos and elegant mansion, which we had then in-view, 
a placard was once fiited with these Unes, 

A large park, bat no deer, 
A large cellar, but no bew, 
A large hall, bat no cbeer, 

Sir ♦. ♦•**♦♦* Uvea here. 

Crrampoond, a small village, is a boroogh town, sending two 
members to parliament, and reckoning within its limits not 
more than twenty-five voters ! Cornwall has a pretty fall 
share of these rotten boroughs. They must each of them 
have a mayor, alderman, recorder, town clerk, &c. The 
mayor of Grampound, I am told, is a shoemaker ; but when 
once raised to this high office, Crispin woyld, doubtless, be 
as likely as any other man, to think of its dignities ; and it 
would be indecorous to address him by any other title than 
that of ** your worship."* 

St. Austel, another town on our ro*ute, contains about 
4000 inhabitants. They subsist chiefly by the pilchard 
fishery, by mining, and the manufactory of serges. The 
great tin mine of Polgooth is in the neighbourhood ; and 
one of the principal stannary courts, (the court which de- 
cides upon the Coinage of tin, and authorises the royal 
stamp to be put on each block,) is held here. It is re- 
markable that this mine is so rich in tin, that even the cross 
courses, almost universally, as it is said, produce that metal. 

We arrived at Torr Point on the river Tamar, toward 
evening, having passed through Leskard, and some other 
towns of less note. Here 1 took leave of Cornwall, the Ta- 
mar being the line of separation between this county and 
Pevonshire* 

Notwithstanding the frequent occurrence of extensive 
downs or barren hills, the ride this day has been very in- 
teresting. The grain in most places was nearly ripe ; and 
in some fields the harvest had commenced. The contrast 
is very great between the highly improved grounds and 
stately mansions of the large landholders, and the misera- 
ble mud cottages of the poor. Some villages are composed 
almost entirely of these cob cottages, covered with straw. 
The country being very billy, and the fields generally small, 
and intersected by green hedges, the eye sometimes takes 
in, firom the most elevated points on the road, a hundred 

* Tbii borough has met bMo difiraa€hued by parliament, for a gross abiue of its 
privileges. 
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of these fields. The absence of extensiye woodlands, and 
the very numerons enclosares, over which the eye ranges, 
gire to some parts of the country, at least in the view of an 
American, the appearance of a gre(|l garden- I observed 
several plantations of small oak treeS; and some of pines. 

The roads in Cornwall, as well as in Devonshire, are 
generally very narrow. The fences, in many parts, are 
stone wadls. or more generally, a low wall bnilt upon a high 
bank of earth. Hedges, however, are numerons, and in- 
terspersed as they are with evergreens, they afford an al- 
most perennial verdure ; while the flowers, which adorn 
the banks on which they grow, regale the senses of the 
traveller, and beautify the prospect around him. 

The antiquities of this county are numerous. Rude 
monuments of large stones, arranged in a particular form, 
and without any appearance of architectural skill, are to be 
found in many places. They are denominated druidical 
circles, karns, or cromlechs. Their origin is unknown. 
There are many Roman relicks ; and the remains of some 
of the old baronial castles are considered as among the 
most magnificent ruins in the kingdom. This is said to be 
the fact very particularly with regard to Resrormel Castle, 
in the neighbourhood of LestwithieL the residence, in very 
early periods, of the earb of Cornwall ; bnt my time did 
not admit of a digression to this venerable ruin. 

I ought not to leave Cornwall without an acknowledg- 
ment, that the inhabitants appeared to me, as far as my in- 
tercourse with them extended, to possess rather an unusual 
degree of intelligence and hospitality. If personal beauty, 
too, be necessarily connected with rosy cheeks and florid 
complexions, the females of this part of England are entitled 
to a pre-eminence In personal charms. Every traveller 
must be struck with the appearance of almost universal 
bloom, even among the inhabitants of mud cottages, the fe- 
male inmates of which, scarcely fail to place themselves at 
the door, from motives of curiosity, (1 can hardly think of 
Tanity.) when the passage of the stage coach is announced 
by the rattle of the wheels, or the sound of the driver's bu- 
gle. Education is an object of pointed attention and zeal, 
m many parts of the county. Sir Humphrey Davy is a na- 
tive of the western part of Cornwall, and there received 
those early impulses which have placed him in so high a 
jrank in the science of his country.* 

We crossed the Tamar, once more, among the immense 

* Now president of Ihe Soyal Society. 
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floating batteries, which there lie io osdiaary, and upon get- 
ling into the dock, I foand there was ao way of reaehittg 
Pijmeatfa, withoat waiting looger than I wished, hat to ase 
mj feet A porter 4|ping my baggi^ on his .back, and we 
walked the two miles through fortifieatio&s, over faridges* 
and along streets, filled with lineftooe dnst, to the Gom- 
Biercial Inn. 

36th. Having breaklhsted with airieBd, (W. Prideaox,) 
who, knowing of my intention to beat Plymouth te-day, had 
made an arrangement to go with me to the most inlerertiag 
places in the neigbbonrhood, we directed oiir stepa to the 
E>4>ck Yard. In our way we passed through tbe market of 
Plymouth. Its censtruction is different inm any I iiadseen, 
and it appeared to ate to be exceedingly judicious. The 
space allotted for tbe market is surromided by a higih widl, 
with gates of sufficient width for carts and people. AloDg the 
wall within, are shops for the butcbeipi, with a fire-place and 
chimiey in each, lari^e enough lor cooking breakfast. Their 
wires and daughters assist in the operatioas of the diop» 
weighing the meat, changing money, &c. These ahops have 
an appea^nce of great neatness and coaafert. The vegetadble 
market Vki the area, either under suitable sheds, or on the 
open ground. One aide of tbe wall is appropriated to fish, 
having a wide roof ei^nding over it, and suitable fixtures for 
carving and weighing the fish, with seats for the fishmongen. 
Thevariety of species^ which the Plymooth market afibrds, 
especially of <*uch as are uakaown.. in'tbot»e of the Uwtel 
States, excited my surprise. I desired my compamen to 
give me the names of the different kinds which were then 
on the stalls. The following is the list : — Odd, whiting, 
whiting pollock,, bream, turbot, sole, (of which there were 
three kinds,) hake, red gurnet, grey gurnet, place, joba 
dory, red' mullet, ling, ray, longnosesvconger eel, .fresh water 
eel, mackarel, horse mackarel, piper, tub, dab, seotlopv smelts, 
crabs, lobsters, crawfish^ cockles, prilb, and muscles. These, 
of course, were only tbe fish of the season. The sise of the 
crabs is much greater than any I have ever seen in New* 
York. One of them, with only one claw, weighed seven 
pounds. The conger eel grows to an enormous size. 
There were several in the market five or six feet in length,, 
and seven or eight inches in diameter. My conductor 
bought the half of one which wmghed fifty-six pounds ; the 
price, three halfpence per pound. The flesh is very whtte» 
and when properly cooked, extremely savoury,^ especiall|; 
in^^a pie» as 1 afferwacd. aacei^taiped at the dinner tfible.. 
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l^be market at tbe dock, afforded the same rariety. The 
inarket-hoase, at tbat place, for the purpose of economisiog 
room, has been made two stories high ; and the plan ap- 
peared to be really conyeoient. Tjp steps to the upper 
fibor are wide and easy, and the articles exposed for sale, 
in that pa#t of the market, are of light carriage. Poultry 
and butter, are sold there, and no where else. My friend 
endeavoured to procure me an admission to the Dock Ifard, 
by a special request, contained in a letter to the Commis- 
sioner", but, finding 1 was an American, he replied by a 
note that he had no authority to admit me. Thus was I dis- 
appointed in one of the most interesting objects of a yisit 
to Plymouth — an inspection of the vast operations carried 
on within the Dock Yard, conducted, as they are, by the 
concentrated skill and science of the nation. 

This yard is very extensive, but not more so than that at 
Portsmouth, at which place I hope to be more successful. 
The whole area of the yardy except on the water side, is 
surrounded by a high wall . The gate is fortified, and armed 
Gentries are constantly stationed- at it. The workmen were 
going to dinner while we were there, pouring through 
the gate in a dense stream, which continued a great length 
of time. The number generally employed in the yard, J 
was told, is from 2500 to 3000. 

Taking a boat; we crossed the river to Mount-Edge- 
cumbe, to view th^ seat and grounds of the earl of Mount- 
£dgecumbe. The natural^ advantages of this ancient resi- 
dence of nobility, in point of prospect, and beauty of situa- 
tion, can hardly be surpassed by any in the kingdom. The 
towns of Plymouth, Stonehouse, and Plymouth Dock— the 
villages of Torr-Point and Saltash — the fleet riding in the 
river — the busy scenes in the Dock Yard — the high hills, 
and the cultivated fields of Cornwall and Devonshire — the 
Break Water, Eddy-Stone Lighthouse, and the wide ex- 
panse of the sea, are all presented to the eye, from various 
points of this delightful eminence. Art has not been want- 
ing to embellish the feature3 of nature. The mansion- 
house, however, has nothing remarkable in its appearance. 
The park is very extensive, and contains an abundance of 
deer. 

In a retired spot, in these grounds, a favourite pig of the 

dutchess was buried, and a monument erected to its memory. 

The coat of arms of the family, happen also to contain a 

pig. The King and Queen once yisitedMount-Edgecumbe, 

13 * 
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and OD coBniiig to the pig*8 gniire and raoonnieBti the 
QqeeD wked the King what it was. '* A family fault, 
Charlotte, a &aiiljr vault," waa the witty aoawer of hia 
Majesty. .^ 

Having engaged tbe boatman who brought na o?er« we 
left Moont-E^umbe to visit tbe Break- Water. This la 
a stnpendoua undertakiog, commenced abont seven years 
8^, for the purpose of checking the violent incursions of 
of the sea, upon the town and harbour, during the preva- 
lence of storms, it was no less a scheme, than that of 
erecting a barrier of stones, in the middle of the bay, which 
at that place is five miles wide, and at a disUnce from the 
town ofabout three miles. They hav€ ahready thrown in 
a quantity sufficient to raise a ridge a mile long, and have 
brought it, the greater part of that distance, above high 
water mark. This pile is 2 or 300 feet wide at the base, 
and thirty feet at top. The stones are warried abspi five 
miles off, brought in very lai^ blocks, and placed, by means 
of machinery, in the position desired. The cost of this 
undertaking, which is the business of government, is usually 
estimated at a million sterling ; but one of the best engi- 
neers in the country, told me it might more {Mroperly be 
stated at £1,200,000, About 200 men are constantly em- 
ployed upon it, and such is their expedition, that 22,000 
tons of stone, have been removed to the spot in one fort- 
night. The appropriation, by government, to this object, 
is 60 .or £80,000 a year. We ascended the top ot this 
pile, by regular steps, and walked upon a broad and smooth 
sur&ce to a considerable distance. The whole mass is of 
limestone, and although no cement is used, it is believed it 
will become sufficiently solid, by the penetration of small 
shell fish into the cavities. Its effects upon the water were 
very obvious. The bay, on the side of our approach, was 
calm ; while o& the other side, the sea was raging boister- 
ously. 

It<:ost8 the British government a vastsum of money, an- 
nually, to prevent smuggling ; and yet great numbers, both 
on the English and Irish coast, depend upon it for ^ liveli- 
bood. The crime, it would seeuH does not consist so much 
in the commission of a clandestine act, as in being caught 
at it ;. for 1 was informed, that a noble admiral, now in high 
favour, when he was simply Sir *. ***♦*», and commander 
of a frigate, once sent on shore in the night, on his arrival 
fremtthe Eastlndies, twenty-seVenboat loads of yahiables. 
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Th^ last boat, smd only the last, was scosed, and Ms faap- 
l^ned to eoQlaiii seme things which he bad protnised \j^ get 
on shore, if he cotild, for same of the yoaog officers id In- 
dia, as presents to their sisters, &c. « It is-aot TerjuncoA*. 
moD either, as I was credibly ioformed, when a rereaoe 
entter approaches a ship in the ereniog, to imrite the cap* 
tain of the cotter on board of the ship, take him into the 
cabin, and by dint of kindness, and excellent liquor, to pnt 
him horn de eomhat^ for the night. The sailors of the ciit*> 
ter can* then be managed in a certain way, and the bnsiness 
of " mUertfig th€ ikip,^' settled to the satis&ctiOn of ^e f«* 
guhr trader. 

26th. I took a seat in the Balloon Coach for £xeter mod 
passed through Ridgeway, and Irey Bridge, and dj?eigtag 
^m the road along which I had before travelled, stoppS 
at Ashburton to dine. This is said to be one of the neatest 
t^wnsin Derons^e. The river Dart runs within a few 
miles of the town ; and at the distance of two or three miles 
from the road, is Dartmoor Prison, of so much celebrity as 
a place of strong confinement for prisoners of war. The 
moor, or waste land, called Dartmoor forest, comprises up- 
wards of 80,000 acres. U affords onJy a scanty pastoragis 
for a few thousand sheep and cattle. Efforts are making, 
in some places, to bring this barren into cultivation. Con- 
siderable quantities of peat, for fuel, are obtained from di& 
ferent tracts of this moor. 

Exeter. Being joined, soon after my arrival here, by my 
former obliging cicerone, we employed the time industri- 
ously in walking, and viewing some of the exterior attrac- 
tions of this ancient city. Some parts of it are delightfully 
pleasant. A high hill, called North-Hay^ covered with ma- 
jestic trees, and quite within the town, affords a beautiful 
promenade and retreat in warm weather, and is quite a ro- 
mantic place, on account of its height, its steepness, and 
the walks along its declivity^ 

On visitiilg the house of J. Green, a gentleman who re- 
sides a shgrt distance from the town, I was invited with so 
much kin^bess to remain with them, as to induce me to ac- 
cept their hospitality. We had before met each other in 
London. * 

27th. We rode this morning to a mine of manganese, 
aboQt three miles distant, and examined the manner of work- 
ing the ore. The process, which is very simple, ip per- 
formed by common labourers, a number of .whom are wo- 
men. Tbe ore is assorted by tiie hand, washed, sif^ld, and 
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reduced by poanding, to different degrees of fineness^ ac-^ 
cording to the purpose intended. The neighbonrhood oT 
Exeter iJbrds large qaantities of this mineral^ which, from 
its more extensive n^ in mannfactories, has ao mach in- 
creased in value, that the workmen are now going orer the 
former rubbish of the mine, and selecting portions which 
were before rejected. Returning to town, we visited the 
Literary and Philosophical liistitotion, which occupies a 
very good building; one apartment of which contains a 
handsome library : another is arranged for a lecture room ; 
but not much has yet been done to communicate instruction 
by that means. A foundation is laid for a cabinet of mine- 
rals, and a few curiosities have been collected, as- the com- 
mencement of a museum.^ An excellent reading room is 
also included. 

We proceeded thence to the hospital, and went through 
the different wards, under the guidanoa of a clergjj^an, 
who was one of the managers. This hospital has been in ope- 
ration seventy -one years. It contains accommodations for 140 
patients, and is generally full. Great attention is paid in 
thiff house to bathing ; and for the greater convenience of 
Vfing water freely, there is a well in the cellar, with a forcing 
pump in the basement story, by which water is easily driven 
thrbugh pipes into reservoirs fixed in the upper rooms. 
This kind of accommodation^ which, tn warm weather, at 
least, may be considered as a domestic luxury, I have found 
to be rather common in gentlemen's houses. In a small re- 
cess, in the enUy or hall of the first floor, and sometime? 
in each of the principal chambers, or perhaps in a passage 
into which the chambers open, a basin is fixed, in masonry,, 
with an opening in the bottom, closed by a cork, or other 
stopper, and over the basin a stop-cock. By the side of 
the basin hangs a towel. By turning the cock fresh water 
suns into the basin, and by taking out the stopper the soiled 
water is discharged. The forcing pump below, which driveS' 
the water into the upper apartments, can easily be worked 
by one person. 

After dinner we visited the asylum for the insane. The* 
house, not having been erected for the purpose, is rather 
inaonvenient. The gardens are spacious, and contain a fine 
rariety of fruit and vegetables. The number of patients 
is between forty and fi%., and the expenses of their main- 
tenance, upon an average, is \9s*. per week. The shower 
bath is used to coerce the refractory ; and one of the means 
taken to rouse the melancholy, is to place them in-an arn^ 
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cIiaiF« wbieh, bjr macbiaery, k made to re voire round it& 
axis wi^ an easy mGtio&. 

Exeter does mot cdAbd many -persons of distinction in 
Ittetvttnne. fStr. Lemprieve, ihe aaAor of the Cinssicd 
Dictionary, is the head teacher of its pHnctpal.gninimar 
eobooi; and ii. . Carpenter, one of the authors of a late 
work on eduRUitton, and the writer of ithe essays on moral 
and physical edncatioa in Rees' CydopoBdia, lately resided 
in this itofvii. 

Eietoris.avery ancicsnt Gilty,iandits early history is invol. 
Ted in ali the mystery of renote IraditioD. It has been the 
ee^af many severe conflicts, eepeccsAly between the 'Dtees 
and Bsritons. it^was sorvonnded by a wall at a very eaily 
period, a considerable proportion a£ which is stitt remain- 
ing, vithin "the present town; as> are also some relicks of 
Rougemont dastle, once the seat of the West Saxon 4ingB. 
TheF# are ihere ten establishmeBtsfor trhe educalion of the 
poor, and a great number of charitable societies. Poverty* 
however, is by no means bani.shed from the town. '^-B^^ 
in barbarous and more civifoeri tiaaes, (says a sfaoit and spi- 
xited account of the city, which my friend and guide 4liew 
»p at my request,) Exeter appears to have furnislied M^ 
s^are of eminent persons ; and can show a eopioas list^w 
the swifl and the strong, the. hrave and the learned, the 
heaotifoi and the sage. Among the«e is Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. It is at present chiefly known for its toryism, its 
bigotry, its mSolerance, its gayety, its dissipation, and it* as- 
fideiity ; for its poiitenesa, the beauty of its women<» its nn- 
merous«haHtiis», a^ its Uberality totfae distressed at home 
and abroad.*' 

l^h. After an eiarly breaktot, I left Eseler, in the ^* aah- 
scription*' coach, for Salisbury. 

In leaving the counties of Cornwall and Devva, 1 casmot 
hut ackttowtedge« that the state of society, upon the whole, 
in those counties « appeared to me as favourable h» faoman 
nature, as in any considerable disitrict of country I have 
ever visited. There ini rather an annsual degree id iotel- 
lif^nce among the middle ranks. The toffsn, it is true, 
cootaio a large proportion of the worthless and the vile ; 
but among the middling and upper classes, learning is gene- 
rally diffused, hospitality is cherished, and the charities and 
comforts -of life seem to be interwoven with the texture of 
domestic society, and modelled upon a taste which can only 
he tbi» result o^ tunis and experience. It may appear pre-> 
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ramptaons to speak thas from so rapid a glance as tfaat wBic& 
I have takeo ; but there are featares which may be seized 
upon, even in such a transit, as indrcations of the prerailing 
morals and manners of a country » or neighbotfdiood, which 
cannot, I think, be easily mistaken. 

The climate is, in general, rery mild, which, in con- 
nexion with the moisture of the ataK>8phere, greatly farours 
that clearness and transparency of the skin so commonly 
observed. The agriculture of this part of England, as far as 
I could judge, by passing rapidly through it, is not superior 
to that of the middle states of America. The plough, in 
common use,, is extremely heavy, requiring four horses to 
move it with ^cility ; at least that number was mostly em«> 
ployed in the instances which I observed. 

Devonshire is, perhaps^ more famous for its cider than 
any other county in England. But the very best that I 
tasted would be considered as inferior tof that which we call 
tolerably good in the United States. It is harsh, and ill^ 
tasted. 

Ilchester, a town on our road, is the place which gave 
birth to Roger Bacon, in 1214, and to Elisabeth Singerr 
gj^erward EiUsabeth Rowe, autlior of the Letters from the 
Wead to the Living* Shortly afler, passing through Mere, 
an ill built and uncomfortable looking' place, we oame in sight 
of Fonthill, the celebrated seat of W Beckford, Esq. This 
seat is admitted to be one of the most remarkable abodes 
of wealth and grandeur in the whole kingdom. It occu- 
pies an eminence, which oyerlooks the adjacent country, 
and, at a distance, appears like a forest, out. of which, and 
near the summit, rises a tower, called Fonthill Abbey, 
which the uninformed traveller wourd take to be a noble 
Gothic church, but which is, in reality, a part of the extra- 
ordinary mansion of its possessor. The grounds of Font- 
hill are enclosed by a stone wall and chevaux de frize of 
seven miles in circumference. The space within this en- 
closure is said to exhibit the most astonishing variety of all 
that is grand, picturesque, and beautiful in nature and art. 
In the bottom of the wood is a fine pellucid lake, in some 
parts of great depths stretching and meandering so as to give 
an idea of greater magnitude than it possesses. This lake 
is plentifully supplied with wild fowl. Every animal sports 
undisturbed ; and conscious of security, the hares will feed 
at the horse'fr feet, from the hands of the rider, and fre- 
quently associate in great numbers withia a few, paces ot 
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the windows. In one part of the enclofiare is an American 
plantation, coDtaining the woods and shrubs peculiar to that 
quarter of the globe. The Abbey is supplied with water, 
forced throii|b pipes by a wheel twen^-four feet in dia- 
meter, whicffii put in motion by a stream, conducted from 
the lake, through a wooden trough. At another place is a 
space, surrounded by a light iron fence, which is called the 
Chinese garden, particularly appropriated to the culture of 
the rarest flowers. The kitchen garden contains eight or 
Rine acres, and is screened on the northern side by a wood 
of lofty pines. 

The abbey is described as being one of the richest and 
most magnificent structures in England. The great tower 
is 270 feet in height. The doors of the hall are thirty-fire 
feet high and highly ornamented ; the binges weigh more than 
a ton ; and yet they are so exactly poised, as to be put in mo- 
tion with the slightest e£fort. The architecture, the statu- 
ary, the paintings, the tapestry, and the furniture of this 
mansion, all conspire to render it one of the most wonder- 
ful specimens of skill, expense, and folly, which the island 
of Great Britain can produce. Of folly, because, notwith- 
standing the curiosity which the building of it excited in th^ 
country around, the proprietor has chosen to keep it en-^ 
tirely concealed from the public ; and according to report, 
he lives a solitary and depraved life ; taking no pains to 
secure the esteem of his neighbours, and being despised by 
most of them. The grandfather of the present owner, was . 
considered as the richest subject in Europe. 

We passed through Hindon, near Fonthill, and Wilton, 
once celebrated for its manufactory of carpets, and arrived in 
the evening at Salisbury. The ride, during the greater part 
of this day, has been highly pleasant ; the company which I 
met in the coach, were very civil, and some of them well in- 
formed and agreeable men. It has been the longest day's 
ride (ninety-six miles) I have ever had on the top of a coach, 
and from this trial of it, 1 think it decidedly preferable, in 
good wreathe r, to an inside seat. The coach stopped at the 
Antelope Inn, which 1 found to be a good house. This is 
the day of the Salisbury races, which are held a few miles 
from this place ; and a great deal of company, male and fe- 
male, appeared to be preparing for the scene of merriment 
and dissipation. The town of Salisbury has been laid out 
with great regularity. Through a small canal or ditch, on 
one side of almost every street, runs a rapid stream of fine 
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€lear water. The namefli of streets, as well as of ^etsoas, 
in straoge placest are not altogether anintere^tiog to a tra- 
veller. Id this town 1 saw the termmation of EnMess 
street ; and found, that if I were so disposed;^ I could lay 
oi|t not a little of my cash in Penny-farthing street. A name 
which appeared, to me very appropriate to the man's pro- 
fession, and written in very coospicuoas characters on his 
eign, was " Cbbateu, Dealer in Foreign l^riU^*^ 

The cathedral. of this town is one of the most admired 
in the kingdom. Its eiterior accords better with my notions 
of taste and beauty than any of the ancient buildings of Uiis 
kind I have hitherto seen. Although it was finished in the 
year 1268, it is in excellent preservation. The spire it is 
enpposed, was newly erected in 1423, and the lapse of five 
centuries seems to have made but httle change in its exte- 
rior workmanship. The outside is decorated with much 
carving, but so much simplicity prevails in the style of it, 
as to s^id f^eatly to its elegance. The length of the cathe- 
dral, from east to west, is 478 feet, including the choir, and 
the whole breadth of the cross aisle, 210 feet. The top of 
the spire is 410 feet from the ground, being nearly seventy 
feet higher than St. PauPs in London, and double the height 
%f the Monument. A singularity in the internal arrangement 
of the cathedral, is expressed in the following lines by Ro- 
gers, author of the Pleasures of Memory. 

As many windows you may here behold, 
As days in the revolving year are told. 
Compote the hoors diat one foil year compose, 
As many marble shafts these walls inclose ; 
Nor norobers Phosbus in his annual round, 
More months than doors within this fabric found. 

The space surrounding the cathedral was formerly a 
grave yard, filled with tomb-stones, and enclosed by a ditch. 
The tomb-stones have been removed, or levelted, the ditch 
filled up, and the space converted into a beautiful green 
lawn, by the direction of one of the bishops. 

The interior contains a number of paintings, some of 
which are on glass. Two of the large windows are finely 
ornamented in this way, one of which is twenty^three feet 
in height, and the other twenty-one by seventeen and a half 
feet wide: The monuments are numerous, both ancient 
and modern, and many of them are admitted to be good spe- 
cimens of sculpture. Among the most remarkable is one of 
Bennet, a person who attempted, from religious enthusiasm. 
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to iafittbi^ty days and nightfl. In this attempt he persisted 
until he perished. A sculptured figare of a man, emaciated 
almost to a skeleton, is placed over his tomb. Harris, the , 
antlior of *< Hbttrmcs," was bom in this town ; and his monu- 
ment, by Bacon, is perhaps the finest in the cathedral. The 
claseical conception and execution of the whole piece, chal- 
lenges the liveliest admiration. I ascended to the top of the 
towel', whence a riew was obtained of the whole town and 
neighbourhood. The height of this steeple is so great as 
to he vifttbie at the distance of eighteen miles, a fkct which 
was verified in our approach to Salisbury. 

The plains, so much celebrated in this paft of Wiltshire, 
as tibe resort of shepherds with their flocks, w^re not di- 
rectly in our ^oad ; but the vast flocks of »heep which we 
saw on the downs, over which we did pass, gave me an ex- 
tended idea of the pastoral life. Salisbury contains between 
8 and 9000 inhabitants, and it is noted for the manufactory of 
cutlery and steel goods. 

Notwithstanding that the celebrated piece of antiquity, 
called Stonehenge, is but seven miles from Salisbury, yet^ 
as it lay directly away from my road, and has been oHen 
and accurately delineated and described, particularly in the 
valuable journal of my friend Professor Silliman, I concluded 
to leave it unseen, and to proceed immediately to South- 
ampton. 

About three miles from Salisbury, we passed Clarendon 
Park and House, which in 1661 gave the title of earl to the 
famous Edward Hyde, whose two granddaughters sat upon 
the English throne. The road was very fine. Men and 
women were busy at the harvest. We changed horses at 
Romsey , a pleasant town surrounded by beautiful meadows, 
in which is an ancient abbey in whose church several c£ 
the Saxon kings were buried. This church yet remains 
one of the finest specimens of Saxon architecture. 

We arrived at Southampton before night, twenty-four 
miles from Salisbury. The best inn in the place being 
entirely full, 1 went to the Commercial Inn, and, as in former 
cases, took my station in the traveller's room ; a particular 
apartment, which, in most inns in England, is appropriated 
to that class of commercial agents, who are alm96t constdotly 
on the road. In the course of conversation with these 
people, I have frequently been asked, how I found busi- 
ness, and whether the times were not rather difficult for 
collectors. Upon informing my company this evening, 
Vol. I. 14 
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tiiat 1 was not an Englisb traveller, but an American, tbejr 
expressed the greatest surprise ; one of the company as* 
serted, that if 1 had not undeceived him, he should have 
been willing to declare that he had met me before as a tra- 
veller, and that my face was familiar to him. It is thus 
that I have been able, when I pleased, to pass fof an Eng- 
lishman ; and as to being taken for a traveller, 1 consider it 
no discredit, for most of these men dress like gentlemen^ 
and some of them possess much literary as well as commer- 
cial information. The travellers' room is furnished at a 
little more than half the price which those who have sepa- 
rate apartments are obliged to pay ; and their table, more- 
over, is generally better served, because they understand 
what good hving is, and the landlord knows well, that it is 
his interest to oblige them* 



LETTER X. 

Brighton, Bth month (Aug.) 6, 1818. 

My DEAR *****, 

Southampton is situated at the head of a bay about a 
mile wide, and fifteen miles from the sound which sepa- 
rates the Isle of Wight from the main island. The town is 
supposed to have arisen out of the ruins of a Roman settle- 
ment. It was here that Canute, the Danish invader, ob- 
tained the British sceptre ; and it was on the shore of this 
bay that he taught the memorable lesson of humility to his 
flatterers, by commanding the waves not to approach his 
feet. The town contains about 10,000 inhabitants ; but the 
number is greatly increased during the summer months, by 
visiters from the interior, on account of health and bathing. 
The town itself is pleasant, and the environs particularly 
agreeable. 

At 10 I embarked in the packet for Cowes,in the Isle of 
Wight, distant eighteen miles. The wind was favourable, 
and the morning delightful. The borders of the river are 
ornamented by dihgent cultivation, while the seats of wealthy 
individuals occur at intervals, and give variety and interest 
to the passage. But there was one object on the shore, 
which peculiarly claimed our attention, as we passed along, 
the ruins of NeUey Abbey. The foundation of this abbey 
is ascribed to Henry III., in 1232. It has long been a heap 
of ruins, covered with ivy, and embosomed in woods, but 
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th^y are so picturesque and interesting, as to bare famished 
a theme for poetical description, and moral precept. Su- 
perstitien has lent its wizard powers to embellish the history 
of these mint, and to give a sort of sanctity to the spot. 
One of the purchasers, it is reported, had his scull fractured, 
IB attempting to take down part of the wall, of which melan- 
clioly consequence his wife had been forewarned by a 
dream, of which her incredulous husband was too regard- 
leas ! We could not obtain a good view of the abbey from 
the riv^r, but the ruins of Netley Castle, built by Henry 
VIII., were very conspicuous on the water edge, immedi- 
ately below the abbey. 

. We landed at Cowes, after a passage of an hour and thirty- 
five minutes. This is a small town, built on the side of a 
hill, and having a pleasant appearance from the water : but 
on landing, the principal street was narrow, and very unin- 
Titing. I proceeded immediately to Newport, the capital 
of the island, five miles from Cowes. The harvest was 
less advanced here, than in Devonshire and Cornwall ; but 
the vegetation of the island has been almost destroyed by 
drought. Newport is a town of 6000 inhabitants, on a 
small river, navigable for large boats. It is pleasantly situ- 
ated, and much more regular than common country towns. 
Very extensive barracks, newly and handsomely built, near 
the town, have an imposing effect upon the eye. The tricks 
of mountebanks, and other allurements more licentious, 
were evidently not wanting even in this insulated place. 

31st. Having engaged a gig and a boy to drive it, 1 lefl 
the Sun tavern, where 1 was well accommodated, to make 
the southern and eastern tour .of the island, along the sea 
eoast. On my right, about a mile from Newport, I passed 
Carlsbrook Castle, situated on a very commanding emi- 
nence. This castle is remarkable for its immemorial anti- 
quity, and for its having been the prison of Charles I., and 
the place where his family was confined, afler his execution. 

The Isle of Wight, on the side next the sea, exhibits a 
great deal of the picturesque and romantic in natural scenery. 
A ro<sky bluff, in some places 700 or 1000 feet above the 
tide mark, and consisting of perpendicular strata of green 
sandstone and chert, rests on a stratum of blue marie. By 
the action of the land springs on this latter stratum, the 
marie becomes of the consistence of mud, runs out, and 
leaves the sandstone without support, which, being deprived 
of its foondatioa, tumbles down. In this way are produced 
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those sudden end violent movements of the bUI towmrd the 
sea, which are called land slips, and which, by a slow aod 
irregular progress, have produced an immense ruin, in vari- 
ous places, on the southern coast, forming the most striking 
feature of the Isle of Wight. So extensive has been the 
decay of this rocky base, there is now a space of half a mile 
between the perpendicular bluff, and the sea below ; a 
space remarksd>le for the fantastic irregularities of ita aor- 
race ; variegated as it is, by rocks and woods, cotti^a and 
fields, and all the luxury of cultivation. A ride over this 
singular region, constitutes the principal attraction of visiters 
to this island. 

These land slips are ascribed, by the author of '* Vecti- 
ana," to the expansion of sobterraoeous water during con- 
gelation, thus '* forcing the rocks, in a loose soapy soil, from 
uieir position, on a declivity, and leaving them to find a 
settlement nearer the sea." But 1 think it very question- 
able, whether the cold is ever sufficiently intense, on this 
southern shore, to freeze the water to any considerable 
distance below the surface. The theory, which ascribes 
the phenomena to the gradual influence of subterraneous 
Streams, percolating through a loose substratum,^ appears to 
me much th« mo«t pbilosophical. 

We entered upon this singnlar Iraei, just below Nit^m, a 
village of about 300 inhabitanto ^ cetmsiini^ oC two irregular 
streets, of thatched cottages, with walls of freestone. 

St. Lawrence, a small parish through which we passed, 
contains only seventy-six iuhabitants. The church, wluch 
stands by the road, is acknowledged to be the smallest in 
England, its dimensions being not more than twenty feet in 
length, and twelve in breadth. A person in the yard, who 
appeared to be the sexton, told me it would not accoouno* 
date more than ninety persons, with any convenience. 
I could not but contrast this number, with the 10,000 whom 
I had recently seen assembled in St. PauPs cathedral, in 
London. 

Among the cottages, and summer residences of gentle- 
men, which adorn this romantic road, is one belongii^ to^ 
Earl Dysart. It is a pUiin, but neat and comfortable little 
mansion. The rooms are hung with pictures, and the 
grounds around the cottage can hardly be bett^i; described, 
&an by imafsining a small farm, to consist, tike a house, of 
several stones, one over another, each receding from the 
perpendicular) and the whole suspended, hereon thie^ Ut^ 
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surface of the ocean, and the summit of a high and abrupt 
bill in the rear. The prospect, from yarious points of 
these romantic grounds, is singularly fine. Arbours and 
seats are erected in situations the roost favourable for view- 
ing the variegated prospect of sea and land ; of gardens, 
groves, and water falls ; the wildness of nature, and the 
exquisite culture of art. The furniture and rooms of the 
cottage, were kept in the nicest order, though I was in- 
formed by the inmates, that the earl had not occupied it for v 
a long time past. 

I dined at Shanklin, a very pleasant village, near which 
is a deep cavity, produced by the constant rushing of a 
stream of water, from the upland to the sea. I was amply 
repaid for descending to the bottom of this cavity, and view- 
ing, from the sea shore, the high and abrupt bluff, which 
borders it in this place. 

About two mites beyond " l^eep Ht7/," the name of the 
seat last mentioned, is the parish of St. Boniface, the church 
of which, is of Saxon antiquity. The entrance to it h 
through a perfect Saxon arch. 

The town of Brading has about 500 inhabitants, and 
its church is supposed to be the oldest in the island. The 
following epitaph, on a stone in the yard, must be admired 
by every one, for the beauty of its composition. 

Forgive, blest shade, the tributary tear, 
That mourns thv exit from a world like this : 
Foisive the wish that would have kept thee here, 
And stayed thy progress to the seats of bliss. 
No more connnM to groveling scenes of night, 
No more a tenant pent in mortal clay ; 
Now should we rather hail thy glorious flight. 
And trace thy journey to the realms of day. 

My excursion on the island terminated at Ryde, a plea- 
sant and newly built town, opposite to Portsmouth, from 
which it is distant about five miles. A favourable wind 
took us across in about thirty-five minutes, and a letter to 
the collector of the customs, procured me a very polite re- 
ception from him and his family, with whom 1 took tea, and 
spent the evening. He is a man of acknowledged ingenuity 
in mechanics, his talents having placed him at the head 
of an important canal concern, designed to benefit the town 
of Portsmouth. Hia knowledge of the principles of soun^, 
was exhibited rather curiously in his common sitting room. 
A tube, opening by an ear-piece, into the room, by the side 
of the fire-place, passed through the partition into the 
kitchen, and terminated at the ceiling. By speaking In » 
14 * 
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low Toice, at the mouth of this tube, orders were enSf 
gif^en to thesenraots ; and by applying an ear to the tube, the 
common convenation of the kitchen could be understood* 

8th month, 1st. The town of Portsmouth is very 
strongly fortified. The battery, or side next the sea,f>re- 
sents an agreeable promenade ; Gosport, on the opposite 
side of the harbour, the Isle of Wight, and the ocean, being 
comprehended in the perspective. The population is about 
59,0004 and that of Gosport, nearly 10,000. 

The son of the collector called this morning to conduct 
me to the Dock Yard, his &ther having ei^aged the atten- 
tion of one of the officers of the yard, in fovour of my ad- 
mission. I was also provided with a letter from London, to 
another of the officers. Thus favourably introduced, 1 
spent several hours in viewing the very extensive and in- 
genious operations, here carried on. The Dock Yard con- 
tains 110 acres, surrounded, by a 'high wall, and strongly 
defended on the land side. Within these limits, almost 
every operation, connected with ship-building, is conducted 
with a surprising degree of enei^ and perfection. About 
2500 men are constantly employed, and in time of \rar 
3000. Six dry docks are included, in each of which, ves- 
sels of tiie largest size, can be built under cover ; and, 
when finished, the water is let in, they float, and are towed 
into the stream. The main canal, or opening into the yard^ 
instead of being closed by gates, is shut acid opened in an 
extremely ingenious manner, by means of a boat, constructed 
fi)r the purpose. This boat is placed transversely, in the 
opening of the canal, and having a strait keel, and perpen- 
dicular ends, it moves up and down in grooves, in the walls 
of the canal, and the keel fits a groove, adjusted to the bot- 
tom. When the boat is empty, it swims, and can then be 
loosened and moved out of &e way. When brought back, 
it is filled with water, and then it sinks to the bottom, and 
stops the passs^e. 

The bottom of the dry dock is ab<rat fourteen feet be - 
low low water mark ; and as it is almost impossible to pre- 
vent leakage from tbe gates, a steam engine is employed to 
keep them dry. Two endues are used in the yard, one of 
the power of fifty-six, and the other of thirty horses. Ei- 
ther of them is sufficient, not only to keep the docks empty, 
but to drive the block-making machinery, the rollers attd 
presses for making sheet copper and sheet iron, bolls, 
blowing the bellows for the fiirnace, &c.^ 
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Bol by far tbe most iogenioos part of tb« macbinery m 
the yard, is that by which the blocks are maoofactiired. 
Tbi9 is the inirentioo of Bmael, a FreDcbmao^ whose sur- 
prising taleot, in practical ooechaoics, haa beeo patrODlsei} 
by the British goveramejat, and greatly to its advantage. 
Such is the oatare of the block oiacbiiiery, that the saws, 
tbe aogers, the chisels, the plaoes, the gouges, the poiiftk- 
bag tools, iD short all the instruments by which a laige 
beam, or tree, of ash or other wood, a hard stick of ligwim- 
yhae, and a rough bolt of iroo, are conrerted into a block 
and pully, move by steam, and with such velocity and pre- 
cision, that it is believed, this single manufactory nught 
supply the whole world with blocks, and at a cheaper rate 
than they can be made any where else. 

The saws are mostly circular. That which is used for 
dividing a stock or tree of lignumvita?, into flat sections for 
the wheels or pulleys of the block, is surprisiogly ingenious, 
in Om adjustment and movement. The fiaw is placed hori- 
zontally in an upright iron frame ; which frame itself, has » 
circular movement round a vertical axis. To this axis or 
centre, a etick of HgnumTitaB, cut from the natural stock, of 
two and a half feet in length, (a little more or less,) is firmly 
fixed, and is raised or lowered by a ratchet, so as to place 
that spot precisely against the saw, which will enable it tO' 
take off a niece of the requisite thickhess. The saw, re- 
volving with extreme rapidity, is then pressed against the 
wood by a hand lever, and at the same time, by tbe slow 
revolution of its frame, it moves round the stick and cut& 
into it in every part of its circumference. By this means 
the saw will cut tbrpugh a tree of nearly twice its own 
radius, and separate from it a section perfectly fiat, and of 
the saaie thickness in all its parts. Trees or stocks of 'dif- 
ferent thickness, can be adjusted to the same saw, by tbe 
varying grasp of the clamp or chuck which holds it. 

The saw which trims the pully to a true circle, is shaped 
like a surgeon's trephine, or the crown wheel of a watch. 
Tbey all move with extreme velocity. 1 was witness to the 
motion of a plank, about eighteen feet in length, by which 
it passed under a saw and had a slit cut halfway through it, 
from end to end, in ten seconds. A necessary part of the 
operation, is to turn the blocks in a sort of lathe, so as to 
give them the requisite oval shape and smooth surface. For 
this purpose, ten oblong blocks, having the corners roughly 
sawed off, 9re rapidly adjusted to the hollow circumference 
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of a large wheel, which being pat into geer, the ihcht 
moTe ronnd rery swiftly, and are broogfat at pleasure 
against a tool, which, pressed by the hand, mores at discre- 
tion round the comer and sides of the blocks, and turns 
them down, with the atmost precision, in the form required. 

Copper and iron are taken from the pig in this factory, 
melted, recast, and rolled into sheets. Bolts are aho 
/ashioned by the roller, both of copper and iron. I ob- 
served that when the sheets of copper come from the 
rolling press, they are covered with a hard coat of oxide. To 
separate this, they are heated again to redness, and then 
plnnged into water. This increases so rapidly the coat of 
oxide, as to loosen it from the plate. It is then simply 
rinsed off, leaving a bright metallic surface, and the oxide of 
copper thus collected, is aAerward reduced in the furnace. 
The apartment in which anchors are forged, is vastly ex- 
tensive, and so highly charged with smoke, fire, steam, and 
noise, as forcibly to remind one of the fabled caves of the 
Cyclops. Many of the ancbors which are wrought here, 
weigh from 70 to 90 cwt. each. 

I lefl this yard, (certainly the most gigantic manufactory 
which sin and death have ever erected,) with more exalted 
opinions of the intellectual power of man, and more humi- 
liating sentiments of the depravity of his nature. If the 
same reach of intellect, the same persevering appHca^ 
tion of talent, the same national zeal, and a hundredth part 
of the expenditure, were employed in devices for preventing 
war, saving life, and promoting the comfort and happiness 
of nations ; how very few years would elapse before the 
face of the whole habitable globe would be changed, and 
the general aspect of human affairs be radically and sub- 
stantially improved. Is it folly to think that the time may 
arrive, when national strength will be directed to this grand 
object, to the exclusion of warlike preparation ? And is it 
presumption to believe, that, through the combined efforts 
of good men, under the blessing of Providence, this benign 
change in the feelings and enjoyments of mankind, will in 
time be effected ? 

» Convinced, from my own observations, and from the in- 
formation 1 received, that the state of public morals in the 
town of Portsmouth and its neighbourhood, is none the 
better for its being the key of England, and the great depot 
of its naval concerns ; 1 lefl it in the coach for Chichester, 
where I arrived in the evening. The country througit 
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l¥bich we passed is fertile, the grain laige, in good coaditiojo, 
and rapidly yielding to the sicUe* Gleaoers are seen in al« 
most every 6eld from which the grain has been gathered. 
In one field, probably of ten or twelve acres* I counted 
tbirty-five gieaners. This indicates poverty far greater 
tban any that afflicts our poor. The countrv is generally 
flat* between Portsmouth and Chichester ; the upper stra- 
toQB is of chalk. I availed myself of a reoinaot of daylight 
to walk through the town ; and finding the church open, I 
entered iU and was guided by the sexton threugh its aisles 
and among its tombs. The most interesting of the moan* 
meals* is that erected to the memory of CoiUns the poet, 
escecated by Flaxmaa. The workmanship is exqnisite, 
representing the poet recovering from a fit of pbr«»nsy* and 
seeking refuge from his misfortunes in the consolations of 
the GeapeL The epitaph, it is said^ is the joint production 
of Hajley and Sargent, Collins was a native of this town. 
Tbis church coatauis a great oumber of paintings. 

Chichester is an ancient city, regularly planned and 
pleasantly situated. A considerable portion of the waU 
which formerly sarroiioded it still remains, in the centre 
of the principal street is a renaarkable fine Gothic oross, 
erected in 1478. 

The charities of this town are highly creditable to tbe 
judgment and buoMntty of its citizens. The daughter of a 
ieoiale friend, at whose house I met with a reception whicb 
forbad my seeking other (quarters, in conversing on the 
state of their public schools, evinced the lively interest 
which she takes in the concerns of the poor, es^cially ia 
relation to their children. She showed me acoosiderable 
library of books, adapted to the undecstandines of yonag 
people, which she kept to loan out to such as wished to read. 
She also receives from them their little earnings, (not'dis** 
dainic^ even a farthing,) which, when they amount to. a cer« 
tain sum, she places in the Savings Bank« where they dcafv 
so inteiest. It is almost impossible to estimate the benefit 
which may tbos be done, even by an individuaU in giving 
to tbe children of the lower classes correct notions of eeo- 
iwmy and industry* and some taste foir books of aa instruc- 
tive tendency. 

In passing iirom Cluchester to Brighton, we dined at Arun- 
det, a. town 00 th? Hver Aran, where is a famous castle, 
which wm enoe considered as one of the strougestia England* 
Worthing is a cowidef able place, very recency built* 
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immediatelj on the sea coast. The hoages are large, zni 
bandsome, having been erected chiefly on speculation, with 
a view to the profits arising from visiters who frequent the 
coast, for purposes of health and pleasure. 

Dr. Feam, my fellow passenger, and S. R. Wood, of Phi- 
ladelphia, had agreed to join me at Brighton, whence we 
were to proceed to Paris. In waiting a few days for their 
arrival from London, I experienced the greatest hospitality 
from J Glaizyer, a friend of that place. A very short time 
is sufficient to Ree all that is particularly worth notice in 
Brighton, or Brigbthelmston, as it is written on the maps. 
The number of inhabitants is increased nearly one half, ait 
fmrticular seasons, by the influx of visiters from all g^rts of 
the kingdom, but more especially from London. Many of 
these are doubtless invalids, but the greater number come 
merely to pass away their time, or because it is a place of 
gayety and fashion. Visiters resort here at all seasons of 
the year, either for sea bathing or the enjoyment of a sa- 
lubrious air. The greatest number, however, are here 
during the summer and autumn. Besides sea bathing, am-, 
pie provision is made for cold, tepid, and warm baths, and 
also for steam and medicated vapour baths. A custom has 
been introduced, which 1 never before beard of. It is 
called shdmpootng^ and is said to be derived from India. 
To render it more imposing, the operation is superintended 
by a person called Mahomed. Whether the practice was 
introduced by some real believer in the Koran, who came 
to England for this purpose, or by a crafty adventurer, wha 
assumed the name, 1 know not. The process of shampooing, 
to be agreeable and eflectual, must be performed by people 
regularly trained to it. They are called shampoomen. After 
the body of the patient has been thoroughly suppled by the 
sea water vapour-bath, the shampooers squeeze the flesh 
and muscles with their hands from the extremities to the 
centre, and conclude by rubbing the skin briskly, which 
removes obstructions from the pores, and renders the skin 
as soft and smooth as satin. So highly is this new practice 
extolled, that one of the notices which I have seen of it, 
states, *' that it may fairly be alleged, that the universal re- 
medy, as a panacea, has at length been discovered !'* 

A great proportion of the houses are built, and hand- 
somely furnished for the purpose of being let out by the 
week or month. The shore is not very favourable ta 
batbingy the position^ in my opinion, being very in&iio^ 
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^tber toLongBrancli orRockaway,in theTicinit^of New- 
Jork. The bathen are taken ioto the sea in a smaU 
dressing-hoose, drawn, or rather poshed by a horse. From 
this hoose they descend by wooden steps into the water. 

ihe channel is too narrow to admit of a fine refreshing 
surf; and the water deepens so graduaUy as to afford no 
good accommodations at low tide. The shore, abold, chalky 
bluff, IS also so high and steep, that the descent from the 
bank, on which the town stands, to the water's edge, is a 
formidable task for invalids. 

The houses are very commonly constructed with arched 
fronts and bow wmdows, and the material is either brick or 
flint The latter substance is procured from the chalk beds 
m great quantities, in rounded nodules, of the size of a large 
potato. When broken in two, the fracture is smooth and 
glossy, and being placed in front of the houses, sometimes 
alone, but more frequently alternated with rows of bricks 
they give to the fronts an appearance very peculiar, and 
^eeable. A particular sort of tile is also used here, 
which, when applied to a rough wall, furnishes a better 
front than common bricks, and at the same time excludes 
more effectually the moisture of the atmosphere. These 
tiles are used also as a facing to wooden houses. They are 
so shaped as to be easily attached to each other, and to the 
wall, by nails and a little mortar, and they give to the wall 
exactly the appearance of neat bricks. 1 cannot bat think 
that they are worthy of adoption in other places. 

It has become much the fashion in Brighton, as well as 
in other parts of England, to use asses (or donkeys, as they 
are called) as a substitute for horses, both under the saddle 
and for draught. Two or three of these diminutive crea- 
tures are harnessed to a chaise or gig with very low 
wheals, and driven by a boy, who generally rides as pos- 
tillion. They answer a valuable purpose. It costs but 
little to keep them, and they endure labour, and even rough 
usage, with a strength and vigour, disproportionate to their 
size. They are much employed by females and young 
riders of both sexes, being more easily mounted, and less 
dangerous than horses. They might, I should think, be 
advantageously introduced into the United States. 

Very few trees are to be seen in Brighton, or in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood, in consequence of the chalky stra- 
tum on which it is built. This is a deficiency which art 
cannot well supply. The Prince Regent has a house here, 
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ill the centre «f the town, called the Parifion. Iti architect 
tare is extremely whimBical, if not ridicnlons, haring more 
(he appearance of a Turkish mosqne, than of a Christian 
habitation. It has been undergoitig almost constant altera- 
tions daring the last twenty years, and is not yet completed 
to the satisfaction of its royal owner. Bat 

" Great prinoM have freat playthings," 

and the Parilion has probably answered the purpose of a 
osefol hobby to his Royal Highness. 

A packet leaves Brighton almost every day for Dieppe, 
in France. As there is no quay or dock, approachable even 
by sloops, the embarkation is very inconvenient, and in 
rough weather it must be extremely uncomfortable » if not 
dangerous. 
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Parit, 9th pwntk {Septem.) eih^ 1816. 

My DEAR ***** AND ***♦, 

Beisto joined by my American friends, and having ob- 
tained our clearances for France, and furnished ourselves 
with sufficient viaticum, even for a protracted passage, we 
took leave of those whose kind attentions to us claimed our 
hearty acknowledgments ; and at 8 f. m. on the 6th ultimo, 
we were transported on men's shoulders to an open boat iu 
the sea, and conveyed to the packet, a sloop of about eighty 
tons ; in which we found about forty others, bound, like 
ourselves, to France. In this company were Alderman 
Wood, M. P. late lord mayor of London, bis wife, and 
two daughters. At 9 we set sail with a fine breeze. 

8tb month, 7th. A mat on the cabin floor served several of 
us as a bed, on which ! slept well, although the violent tossing 
of our little bark entirely destroyed the comfort and rest 
of many of our fellow-passengers. At 6 a. m. the chalky 
elevations of the French coast, and the steeples of Dieppe, 
were in view. The shore here, as well as at Brighton, can 
be approached at certain times of the tide, only in small 
boats. At eight we were boarded by a large French baige, 
and taken out of the packet with our baggage, the tide not 
serving for the sloop to advance up a small creek to the 
wharfT On our approaching the shore, we found the surf 
too high for even the barge to land ; on which account it 
was necessary to procure a smaller boat to convey us to (he 
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sLore^ A number of people were coUected to see as de- 
bark, among whom we discovered several gens-d'arme9> or 
armed soldiers. The load and continaed jabber of the 
French sailors, and the bustle of the people on shore, soon 
convinced us that we were in a different country and among 
a different nation, from those we had left. 

After landing., our passports were taken possession of 
by the soldiers, and v^e ourselves escorted, a la militaire^ 
to the custom house. We were there separately examined, 
first by feeling our pockets, and in some cases, obliging us 
to exhibit their contents ; then by unbuttoning our waist* 
coats, to ascertain whether we had not increased our bulk 
by some precious article or other, contraband of trade. 
After tickling our skin a little, this farcical business was^ 
finished, by allowing us to button up and go where we 
pleased. But I ought not to omit to state, that one of the 
first objects which presented itself to our notice on landing, 
was a crucifix, or image of our Saviour as large as life, 
nailed to the cross. This is erected near the dock, for the 
due notice of seamen and strangers. 

We put up at the *' Regent's Hotel,'* kept by an En- 
glishman ; the waiter also speaking English perfectly. Here 
we took our breakfast, very much in the English style. We 
were in hopes of being able to pursue our journey imme- 
diately ,~but were told that neither our passports, nor our 
ba^age, (which was all to be examined in our presence,) 
would be ready till afternoon, and then the diligence for 
Rouen would be gone. Thus circumstanced, we had lei- 
sure to walk through the town. 

Dieppe is situated in a valley, between high hills, precipi- 
tous next the sea, and composed of white chalk, inclosing 
flints, exactly similar to the formation of the opposite shore 
in England. The town contains about 20,000 inhabitants ; 
but we could not avoid remarking the great excess of wo- 
men, in point of numbers. The streets s^Varm with females, 
a large proportion of whom are miserable objects, covered 
with rags and dirt, and many of them sturdy beggars* Eng- 
land far exceeds America, in the number of beggars one 
meets with ; but in Dieppe^ England is quite out done in the 
race of mendicity. In short, this debuU of France gives 
one a very unfavourable idea of the con^orti of the French. 
It is true, the word comfort has no equivalent term in the 
French language ; and an American or Englishman would 
conelode, from Dieppe alone, that the enjoyment of it was 
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equally foreign to their practice. The houses are Tery 
high, and have a clomsy and inelegant appearance. The 
town 18 finely supplied with water, which is brought in 
pipes from the hills, and spouts in constant streams in vari- 
ous places in the streets. A very large dock for shipping, 
was begun by Bonaparte, which, having been suspended 
during the commotions, is now again in a state of advance- 
ment. On going into a large church, apparently very old, 
we found a number of people assembled in it at mass. The 
churches are kept open, for this purpose, nearly the whole 
day. Two large candles were burning, and a marble basin 
of consecrated water is kept near the door. This religion, 
I have no doubt, is wonderfully calculated to gain upon the 
credulity and confidence of the lower classes. 

The dress of the women in Normandy, it is said, has not 
varied during the last century. Its most remarkable cha- 
racteristic is the cap. When the head is newly dressed, 
the cap is very white, plaited with great care, and extends 
at least a foot in height from the forepart, and about two 
feet behind the head. 

Having occasion to go into the shop of a barber to be 
shaved, this service - was performed upon all of us by his 
daughter, a neat little girl of fifleen, and we could not but ac- 
knowledge, that she handled the razor with much dexterity. 

On one side of the town is a large and strong castle, upon 
an eminence, which overlooks nearly all the other build- 
ings. Our American passports were taken from us and 
sent to Paris and another granted us by the mayor of Dieppe. 

8tb. We hired a carriage witbfour horses, to'convey us 
to Rouen, distant thirty-nine miles, for which we were to 
pay sixty francs ; and leaving Dieppe at six, we bad an ex- 
tremely pleasant ride, through a varied and fertile country, 
in which the wheat was as large and fine as 1 have ever seen 
it at home, throughout a district of equal extent. We were 
here, as well as in England, in the midst of wheat harvest. 
The chief part of the labourers in the field were women. 
They were reaping, binding, and loading the wheat. We 
met them driving carts and loaded asses, going to market with 
burdens, and indeed, it would seem as if Ceres were be- 
stowing her favours, almost exclusively, upon the females 
of the country. Their complexions indicate as much of 
the exposure and hardihood of out-door labour, as those of 
the men. The fields, in this part of France, are entirely 
without fences, even oo the public road. CatUe and sheep, 
:at pasture^ are strictly guarded ; cows, when taken to graze» 
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tare a rope tied round the boras, and a girl or boy holds 
one end to guide them. 

We stopped at Toste, a small village, to breakfast, where 
-we were joined by Arderman Wood and family, who were 
travelling in their own carriage to Paris. The inn was 
very large, but destitute of that appearance which we call 
tidy and comfortable. The road between Toste and Rouen ,• 
extends along the side of a hill, beneath which is a beauti- 
ful valley, through which flows the river Cailly, whicl> 
empties into the Seine. This valley is very populous, con- 
taining a great number of manufactories, of different kinds ; 
particularly of cotton and paper. 

We arrived at 'the border* of the Seine, a few mile» 
below Rouen. The road i9 here lined with a double row of 
trees, ropes are stretched across it, from tree to tree, and 
lamps are suspended in the centre, throwing their light 
over the whole area of the road, which is at least double 
the ordinary width of the roads in England. 

We entered Rouen by the gate of Havre, and drove 
through narrow streets, crowded with people and large 
Wagons, to the hotel Vatteb We were here introduced, 
for 'the first time, into an inn truly French One of the 
servants spoke a little English, and was ea^er to show us 
that he understood the language. The floors, even of the 
bed-rooms, were of brick, or tile, and without carpets. 
The beds are placed in a recess in the chamber, and fur- 
nished with fine curtains. Large looking-glasses ar^ found 
in every room ; in ^hort, the mixture of splendour, and of 
bad tastp ; of elegance, and the absenceof neatness, struck 
us very forcibly. 

With our fellow- passengers from London, who are also 
quartered here, we walked out to view the town. We 
went into tbe cathednd, which is admitted, I believe, to be 
one of the noblest piles of this nature in France. The 
Gothic architecture of this building, the statuary, and the 
paintings, render it very imposing,, Two old priests, in a 
curious costume ; two or three boys, and half a dozen 
monkish looking men, were chanting, and performing a va* 
riety of marches and evolutions to, and from, and round the 
altar, and from one part of the area to another, while the 
incense, which was burned upon some coak in a coarse iron 
pan, filled the interior of the building, with a strong and ra- 
ther odoriferous smell.. Without the pale of the altar, were 
adozen or twenty poor people, most of whom were kneel* 
ing» And each^looking over a book. There were others, in 
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rePMite ports of the church, apparently engaged in some 
religious act by tbemselTes. We thenoe proceeded lo a 
coDFent, in which forty or fifty girls are educated, in etrict 
conibrmity to the rites apd ceremonies of the Catiiolic 
church. We were conducted through ihe rooms by the 
abbess or matron, whose countenance and manners indi- 
cated great complacency and kindness, but eridently miied 
with a strong attachment to tibe principles in whidh she was 
educating'her flock. The house was a model of cleanliness. 
Each of the girls has a room and bed, barely large enough 
to accommodate her comfortaUy. These rooms are ar- 
ranged on each side of a gallery, «n the mid^e of w^ch is 
a wide passage, extending from one end of it to the other. 
The greatest attention, 1 apprehend, is paid to the mond 
habits of these children. In passing throu^ the chapel of 
the convent, a sweet little girl, very neatly dressed, cour- 
teously presented a plate, and solicited a contribution from 
us, for the sick and distressed. In the chapel was a cru- 
cifix, before which 1 observed the child to bow, every time 
shepassed it. 

We dined at the taUe d^hote of our inn, in the true French 
style. Several of the dishes were new to os ; ihe ctum^^ 
were numerous, and the price moderate. Upon the wh<^e, 
we were by no means displeased with our first essay ai the 
silver fork and spoon, in the land of soups and fricasees. 
The company at the table was larg«, and composed of French, 
English, and Americans. We were regaled, during the re- 
past, with music, by a female performer, on a hand organ, 
who placed herself before the door for this purpose, expect- 
ing, in return, a few voluntary sous from each of the com- 
pany. 

In the afternoon, we aU went to the top of mount St, 
Catharine, a celebrated eminence^ near the city. It was a 
toilsome ascent, especially to our lady mayoress ; but, though 
we had often to slop and renew our sti*ength by a little fresh 
breathing, when the summit was once gained, we were 
amply repaid for our exertion. The capital of Norhiandy, 
with its surrounding wall, its tall spires, its compact streets, 
and its fine boulevards, lay at our feet. The Seine, em- 
bracing a number of green islands, displayed its meanderings 
to a great distance. Several villages were in sight ; and a 
wide extent of country, vellow with harvest, filled up the 
contour of this delightfol prospect. The streets «vere 
crowded to excess on our return, but soldiers, or gen» 
d*arfne$^ were every where mingled with the imj^uI^Soq^. 
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r^adjT Co take notice of any io^ropriety, and to bring offend- 
€ts speedily to jostice. To judge from the appearance of 
the populace, we should have auppoaed that a very large 
proportion of the inhabitants, must be at a loss for the 
means of subsistence. Considerable trade appears to be 
enjoyed here. The number of square-rigged Tesseb and 
Uie bustle along the wharres bespeak much commeicial ac- 
tivity. 

RoueUy including its suburbs, is said to be seven miles in- 
circumference, and to contain 73,000 inhalutants. It was 
the birth-place of Fontenelle, of tlie two Comeilks, and of 
Joan of Arc ; the latter was inhumanly burnt here, by order 
of the Eoghsh general, in 1430. One of the villages, or 
suburbs, on the opposite side of the river, is connected 
with Rouen by a bridge of boats, having a draw in the 
centre, which, when raised, admits the barge underneath to- 
be slipped out, and thus opens a free passage to the vessels 
employed on the Seine. 

9th. Having engaged seats in the diligence, we left Rouen, 
early this morning, with the hope of reaching Paris before 
night. To gain a correct idea of a French diligence, you 
mtf|Jmagine four strong wheels, placed at such a distance, 
as to admit of the body of a conch in the middle, holding six 
persons, three on each seat, facing each other ; a large 
chaise, with a leathern cover and apron in front, placed be- 
Ibre the coach ; and the body of a wagon, large enough to 
hold six persons, on two seats, riding sideways, and facing 
each other, adjoining the coach, behind. If these three 
vehicles are supposed to be united into one body witheut, 
yet entirely separate as it regards the interior, a tolerable 
notion will be gained of the public stages of France. The 
front vehicle is called the cabriolet, and the hinder one the 
gallery. The former, to a stranger, is the best part of the 
diligence, for it admits of the most open view of the coon- 
try. Through the complaisance oi a French girl, who 
yielded her place to me very politely, I was admitted to a 
seat in the cabriolet, while two of my companions were in 
the gallery, and the other (Dr. F.) in the coach, with four 
or five French women. On one side of me, in the cabrio- 
let, was a Frenchman, and on the other a Polish Jew, with 
a long beard. The road was excessively dusty e We passed 
through a great number of villages^ and some towns of con- 
siderable extent i he country is finely variegated on thi^ 
Boote, with hills and extensive plains, cultivated with dili- 
16* 
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gence, but appareotly with less skill that io any of our mid« 
die states. The chalk formation appeared to reach through 
the whole extent of this day's ride, sometimes appearing in 
abrupt and broken cli&r 

About midway of the distance, between Rouen and Paris-, 
the crops of wheat began to yield to the cultivation of the 
vine, and, in the latter part of the day, vineyards^ loaded 
with grapes, appeared in great abundance. The vine is 
raised in rows, about three feet asunder, each way. It 
grows to the height of four or five feet] bearing grapes from 
within a few inches of the- surface, and is supported by a 
stick driven into the ground, to which it is tied. As this 
was the first day of the week, we had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the manner in which it is kept by the French ; aoik 
if it be fair to draw conclusions, from as close an observa- 
tion as it is possible to =make> by passing through a great 
number of towns and villages, in the course of 100 miles, I 
should say, that it is considered as a day of pleasure. Busi-» 
ness is by no means suspended, for every where the shops 
were open, in considerable numbers ; carts and horses were 
in motion as usual ; labourers were at work in the fields 
and on the roads.;, but the majority of the people appe||^d 
to be occupied, principally, in concerns -of pleasure ; coU 
lected in; groups^ at the doors, under the trees, and about 
the inns. We crossed the Seine several times in the course 
of the day. The principal towns, through which we rode; 
were Louviers, Gaillon, Vernon, Bonnieres, Mantes^ 
(where we dined,) Meulan, Triel, St. Germain-en-LayCf 
and Nanterre ; some of them very considerable places^ 
Hence you will justly infer, tbat.the-country, on this routes 
is very. populous. The horses are managed entii'ely by a 
postillion, who rides on the near wheel horse. But another 
important personage is the " Conducteur^^^ who has his sta- 
tion either in the gallery, or on the top of the coach. He 
is captain of the whole concern ; the baggage is under hisr 
care ; the postillion is at his command ; he regulates the 
period of stopping; helps the passengers out, attends to 
their meals, aids in carving, &c. The whole establishment 
is under the control of the government. The conductor 
and the postillion are officers ^amenable to the police. 
There are, of course, much more regularity and decoruok. 
in the conduct and^manageBient< of» these conveyances thai^ 
with us, where the stages are the- property of individuals,^ 
or of companies, without any particular resppnsibility. Tlu&: 
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Itoraefl in France, at least between Dieppe and Paris, are 
in general better than those in England. They do not travel 
perhaps qnite so fast, but they are in better condition. 

At Marly, ten miles from Paris, we saw the immense 
works that were erected to raise water for the supply of 
VersaiUesi Great quantities are, it is true, elevated to the 
VDCommoo height of 633 feet ; but the clumsiness of the 
machinery is past description. It has the appearance of a 
forest of naked timber. Kennie, the English engineer, of- 
fered to erect steam works o&:the Seine, which would be 
more effective in4heir. operation than these works are, fo» 
DO other reward than .the timber he should find on the spot* 

The preference given by the French to Americans, is 
manifested on almost every occasion which presents itself 
for showing it. One of the gens-d'armes, at Dieppe, on 
finding we were Americans^ said to me, '* Ah I bon, boii v 
les Anglais ne sent p^s bons." They show their dislike to 
England sometimes rather rudely. " Combien, garcon,"^ 
said I to the boy, who- assisted in changing the horses, at St. 
Germain, ** Combien d'ici a Paris ?* Knowing I was not a 
Frenchman, and supposing me to be English, he replied, 
"DJici a Paris? C'est cent lieux, Monsieur Rosbif,''] 
The Frenchman by my side, upon learning that I was an 
American, very freely indulged himself, in manifesting his 
attachment to Bonaparte, by extolling every thing he had 
done ; and venting his dislike to the English. As we ap- 
proached Paris, his warmth encreased ; every thing beau- 
tiful or great had been rendered so by the emperor. In 
passing Malmaison,. he dwelt upon the improvements Na|^ 
poleon had made there ; . and when we entered the grand 
Avenue, to the great city, lighted with lamps suspended 
from the trees, and passed the triumphal. arch ^ into the 
Elysian fields, the poor fellow could hardly contain^himself^ 
so great was his ecstasy, in his eager desire to point out 
every thing to me that was curious and interesting, and to 
make me understand how much was due to the emperor.. 
I remarked to him, at length, that Napoleon had produced 
an earthquake in Europe, and in the violence of the con^ 
cussion, he himself had been justled to St. Helena. His. 
countenance fell,, and with an expression of deep regret,* . 
he replied, ** Ah ! Monsieur, c'est vrai !"| 

* How far -from kero to Paria 1 

T From here to Paris 1 It ia a hundred leagues, Mr. Boastbeef. 

♦ Ah! sir, that is true. . 
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The eatmice of Paris, by the Avenue de Nenilly, vaS 
the ChttBps Elysees^ especially at an hoar when the bnsi- 
nesa ef the day is oyer, can hardly fail to make a dazzling 
impression on the mind of a stranger, let him come from 
what country he may. We entered the city just as ds^ligfat 
was beginning to yield to the splendour oi the lamps. The 
ATenne, inclndtngthe Elysian fields, mast be two aoiilesloi^. 
* it was thronged with carriages, and horsemen, and horse- 
women, and thoQsands of pedestrians, all bent on [Measure. 
In many places they were formed into groops, dancing to 
instniments of music. The gardens were illuminated, and 
sports of all kinds in operation. Such was the scene pre- 
sented to us, on oar arrival in this great metropolis, on the 
erening of the Christian sabbath. If the question bad 
been asked us at this moment, *' What kind of people are 
the Parisians ?" we should have answered. They are % fid- 
dling and dancing people, caring for little but Uie present 
boor. 

We alighted, where all travellers who come to Paris by 
the public conveyances must alight, in the Grand Conr des 
Diligences. Every conducteur is obliged to report bimselt 
and his charge at the office in the great yard, and due no- 
tice of it is entered on the books. We proceeded to Meu- 
rice's hotel. Rue St Honors, a boose in which 160 beds are 
made up, exclusive of those for servants ; yet it was with 
some difficulty that we obtained accommodations. Alder- 
man Wood and family, who arrived a little after us, were 
(^liged to seek for quarters at another inn. 
' 10th. (n consequence of a lameness in my knee, from 
a slight injury, I did not go out to-day. My friend. Dr. P. 
of Philadelphia, who has been two years in Paris, called 
to see me. He administered leeches to the swelled part of 
the knee, which afforded effectual relief. 

nth. My first sortie in this splendid capital, was in a 
visit this morning, with my companions, to the palace of 
the Louvre, so distinguished as the great temple of the fine 
arts in France. In passing through toe garden of the Tbuii- 
leries, my eyes were completely dazzled with the lustre 
of a brilliant sun, reflected from the statues, the fountains, 
the gravelled walks, and various other elegancies on the 
one side ; and the marble front of the palace on the other. 
Nothing can be more imposing than such a debut in Paris. 
On entering the garden from the side of St. Honor^, pass- 
ing through it to Pont Royal, and ascending the river in. 
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front oC tbe Louirre, the most samptaons and elegant parit 
of the citj, burst at tmee upon the Tiew. And if socfa an 
entrieiB calculated to strike the mind with astomshnent, an 
admission to die museum of the Lmirre, will not diminish 
the tmpreasiofi. The statues, hosts, and antiques, ^u!« in 
rarioQs apartments on the lower ^ocv ; and the paintin0i, 
nboTe. T« describe them would xequire a ▼ohane. T^e 
first efieot is astontshment, at ihefoBedom of <lbe exhibftioo. 
There is nothing in «tatitary or painting which Quicks <the 
female delicacy of tbe FreaK^h; in tMs vespect, the £n» 
gltsh go aanch farther than we do ; tat in France. Ihb free- 
dom is pushed to greater lengths. The poblic gardens 
aboand with statues, which^ in America, em only pAiwed be- 
hind dnreens in our exhibition rooms. The laast highly 
wrought models of the Venus de Medicis, serve as deco- 
rations in some «f the coffee rooms, and ether pfanes hm^ 
qoented hy both sexes, and yet the dress and esaoners of 
the French women, are, at least to appearanoe« <iuite as 
decorous as those of England or America. 

From this simple view «i the case, it might he at first 
concluded, that the style of manners in FrHUce, in relation 
to those denuded exliibitions, cannot be unfriendly to pub- 
lic morids ^*^«or hare there been wanting philosofbers, of 
both sexes^ who have contended, thsft oar common notions 
of decency are entirely artificial ; and that the conceahBeot 
of troth and nature, is more injorious to purity of senti* 
ment and feelios;. than the simple and undisguised habits of 
the Pelew or Fejee islands. But it might eaMly be proved^ 
as I cooceire, by a reference to the history of those islani^ 
ers tfaemscires, that in proportion to the advancement of 
human society in civiiization, and skitellectnal refinement, 
such primitire habits are found to be entirely incompatible 
with the preservation of public and private virtue. Nor is 
the actual state of morals in France, any evidence to the 
contrary : but, as 1 believe, greatly the reverse. Their 
own records publish to the world, that one third of the 
births in the city of Parts, (amounting to upward of 8000 
annually,) are ** hors de marriage ;'^ a^ as to conjugal fide* 
lity, where could the person be fbund who would have the 
courage to rank this among their promineni national virtues ? 

Fifteen apartments in the Louvre, including the vestibule 
and corridor, are appropriated to the antiquities of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. Tbe whole number of figures, com- 
prehended in the printed catalogue, is 361, It is impossi- 
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Ue taenter these halls, at least for the first time, withoat' 
experienciDg the most virid impression. The sudden dis-^ 
play of so much eleii^nce and splendour, rouses the fee!-" 
lags to a pitch unknown hefore ; and the admiration which 
is thus so forcibly excited, scarcely loses any thing of iia 
intensity, by a minute examination of the various objects 
contained in this long suit of apartments if novelty and 
wonder are the first emotions, the mingled feelings of de- 
light and astonishment, will be m<iintained by such an evi- 
dence of sublime conception and exquisite skill in execu- 
tion, as the greater number of the pieces so clearly proves. 

The ascent to the picture ^lleries, is by a wide and 
sumptuous staircase. The number of apartments is here 
also considerable. In the one which adjoins the anticham- 
ber, the pictures are mostly very lar&;e ; but it is not till 
one enters the grand gallery « that the imagination is wrought 
upon to the highest pitch, and that the enthusiasm, which 
animates every Frenchnian in Hpeak-mg of the museum of 
the Louvre, can be duly nnderstoo^l and ;ippreciated. Yoa 
mav, perhaps-, form nome idea of the effect upon the mind 
of a person who hns never se^^n a very large collection of 
pictures, on entenng, at one ef»d, an apartment, about thirty 
feet wide, and mote than a quarter of a mile in length, with 
a ceiling beautifully arched and divided into orn'imental' 
squares, with its wsills entirely fiUeilfrom one extremity 
to the other with the Bnest pictures y excepting, that, aft 
intervals, elegant marble pillars are erected at short distan- 
ces from the walls, between which are superb mirrors, thai 
reflect the splendours of the gallery in every direction. 

Although the Louvre bas been shorn ot much of its im** 
perial glory, by the jii«t retribution of plundered nations^ 
there appears no deficiency whatever, to the eye of a spec* 
tatorto whom the exhibition is new> The catalogue must 
DOW, indeed, be very difierent from what it was -when the 
choicest pictures and statues of Rome, Florence, Venice, 
and Milan ; of Brussel^^, Antwerp and other cities, were 
included in the collection. Hut France possessed, within 
her own domain* enough of the productions of the fine arts 
to fill up the blanks b> judicious selection :-:— and though 
some, indeed many, of the paintings, did not strike me a& 
possessing much interest, the collection is altogether too 
multifarious and splendid, to allow me to venture upon the 
difficult and delicate task of description. 

The, Louvre is an extensive, palace, now connected with 
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ttk^ Tboilleries, and fomung on the side of the riTer a mag« 
QiBcent line of baildings. Opposite to its central opening 
on the Seine, a new and beautiful iron bridge has been 
thrown across the river, expreslsly for the accommodation 
of foot passengers. It is the only bridge in that part of the. 
city, at which a toll is demanded. As this bridge connects 
the Louvre with the buildings occupied by the Royal Aca^ 
demy of Sciences, it is called the *' Pont de« j9rl»." It is a 
very long time since any part of the Loovxe has been the 
abode of royalty. Napoleon had commenced, and put into 
a train of execution, such extensive additions and alterations, 
as would doubtless have rendered it the most magnificent 
palace in the world ; and that the fame of its completion 
might be cwmected for ever with his own name, the letter 
N., in large capitals, has been inserted, in numerous places, 
in the solid masonry of the front ; and in so substantial a 
manner, as to defy the attempts, hitherto made, completely 
to obliterate it. 

We this eveniiig witnessed the ascent of a balloon, from 
the gardens of Tivoli. The manner of filling it with hydro- 
gen gas, was very obvious. Into a great number of casks, 
containing diluted sulphuric acid and iron, were inserted 
pipes, which terminated in the neck of the balloon. Through 
these the gas escaped, and gradually inflated it. The silk 
beidg completely expanded, a light car, shaped like the body 
of a small gig, was suspended from a net which covered the 
balloon ; and when all was ready for the ascent, the intre- 
pid Madame Blanchard mounted the car, standing upright in 
it, holding in one hand a white flag, and in the other a lighted 
match. The cords which held the balloon to the ground 
were slackened, jind she remained suspended, for a short 
time, just above the heads of the spectators, waving her 
flag ; then, at a signal given, the cords were detached, and, 
still standing upright in her car, she rose with a movement 
which combined more of sublimity and gracefulness, than 
any thing 1 ever beheld within the compass of human art. 
The wind blew very briskly. When she had risen fully 
above the tops of the trees, she applied her match to the 
fireworks, andin a moment she was enveloped in fire, smoke, 
and thunder ; but at such a distance below her, as to do no 
injury to her frail vehicle. These fireworks are inflam- 
mable mixtures, suspended from the balloon, and commoni- 
xating by tubes with each other, and by a train of powder to 
^e car. The efiect was truly wonderful. To see a hu- 
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HMD being, and that too a delicate female, sntpeaded in the 
air to a bnll, and watteriog aronnd her fire and thooder, and 
then Tuamg9 with majeslic grace, into the upper regions of 
the atmoephere, and: sailing, with the velocity of an eag^e, 
cannot fail to produce the liTeliest astonishment. This 
ascent, we were infonned, was the seventy -fotifth flight of 
this skilfal aeronaot. There would seem, therefore, to be 
scarcely more danger in making a journey through the at- 
mosphere, by means of a silken bag, filled with inflammable 
air, than in a voyage at sea ! 

. Twokiiid» of vehicle are used in Paris, as hackoi^s*- 
fiacres and'Cabriolets. The former are precisely like the 
coaches of London and New- York, except that they are kept 
in better order than those in London, especially within. 
The cabriolet is a large and domsy kind of chair or gig, 
with a leathern top, extending forward farther tlmn is usual 
in our topped cteirs. It is drawn by one horse, and is 
wide enough to hold two persons, besides the driver, who 
sits with his passengers. The prices of both of them are 
fixed by law, and do not vary for any distance within the 
walls,^-thirty sous for a fiacre, uid twenty-five for a ca- 
briolet. 

The palace and garden, of the Thuilleries, will excite the 
notice of a stranger, early after his arrival in Paris. The 
former is an ancient building, consisting of a large central 
pavilion, and two others on each side, at a distance from the 
centre and eaph odier, and the whole connected by fout 
ranges (^buildings, forming one grand front of 1000 feet 
Every order of architecture has been employed to embel- 
lish this noble front. The roof, however, is very steep, 
and is altogether too conspicuous to please e modern eye. 
The front of the palace is open to the garden ; the side 
next the court is ornamented with a portico, decorated by 
Ionic columns and statues. The front exhibits eighteen mar- 
ble statues, of Roman senators, and twenty*two busts of 
Roman generals and emperors. The garden of the Thuille- 
ries extends about four hundred toises, (half a mile,) from 
the palace, to '< Place Louis XV." and is about a quarter of 
a mile in width. This large space contains, on each side of 
the main avenue, a most delightfiil grove of large trees, 
chiefly of the horse cfaesout, planted in rows, and with 
vistas passing through them in various directions. The 
branches of the trees are ttimmed, or rather clipped with 
shears, in symmetrical sbapeg,so thatevery tree which faces 
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an 9memm^ Ins the same skupBi The groend, ^betieclh the 
irees, U an entire level ; not e blwte of graer k allowecl te 
grow in it ; and tiie decayed leaves ave rMOOved as they 
fall. Sevend/efs d'eam play ia the garden, in the aaidatef 
large basins, encased with white narble, ia which swans are 
sporting, as tame as the visitets who abaer?e thepi. Sta* 
toes of iaarble and bronze, ;are distributed tbronghoot this 
eaciwoting place. The garden <u open to etery decently 
dressed citizen ; and in the erening, in good weather, it 
cootaias thousands of peo{de, who resort thither after the 
hours of business are oyer. Two eeatinels, one always « 
Swiea, are jstatioaed at each gate. No person carrying a 
parcel or bundle, nor any one without a cravat, or long coat, 
is allowed ils enter. Some of the avenues «re lieed with 
orangetrees, of a very large sise, growing in painted boxes. 
The Seine flows on one side of the garden ; tad on this side 
a terrace has been rabed, through the whole extent, ^om 
which there is a fine view of the river, and the city on the 
opposite side. The ThutUeries is the residence of the 
presimt king. Bonaparte sometimes resided here, but fre- 
^aently changed his station to some other palace, for there 
are several others within the walls of the city. 

13th. 1 -caJied to-day, with W. Maclure of Philadelphia, 
recently arrived in Paris, on the Abb^ Gaultier, and ^und 
him with a class of boys, composed of the monitors <^ 
different schools. This excellent man is a warm friend 
and promoter of the system of mutual instruction, as they 
here call the plan, which, in England, is denominated Lan- 
casterian. The boys were tindergoing, in his presence, an 
examination in grammar. To no person, perhaps, in France, 
is the erection of schools, and the extension of education 
among the poor, more highly indebted. "Besides his exer- 
tions, in common with others, to establish schools on the 
impr^nred ^tem, he has published a variety of books 
adapted to that system, which are now in use in the schools. 
The mildness ef vhis manners, and the benevolence of his 
countenance, impressed me very agreeably. 

We also called on Count De Lasteyrie, who is likewise 
distingutshed for his philanthropic efforts in the cause of 
education, and for his ingenious andpenevering endeavours 
to introduce the art of printing on etone. Me pdlltcfly con* 
docted as to his Lithographic rooms, where we saw the 
operation of smoothing the «tene, putting on theM[;o§oui!«, 
epong^ag, inking, and printing. The process is admirably 
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iinitbai«,«iidtlBSttooadelkatof»^^^V^ appliea to 
airtoabB0,«id8catteniigaroQ«>^* ^^on to conunon let- 
then nmmgf with majestu^ -^ ^p^ifbonale of lime, of a 
the atnosf^^re, and .>!^ the reqaisite polish, 
cannot f»l to p - ^J'oo with a pencil dipped m 
accent, we wer jT - ^ ^^jT Ao actnal drawing is thus 
dnaskiUnlae ^ <:^r^reprc»^^^' The stone heing 
scarcely mo' ' - ^T^^iV^** pr«»»» * sponge, dipped in 

moephere. '^^^v^»^ ^"'^^ '^ *^^ ^'^^ ""'^ *® P'^* 

a^, thar --^-^ i^fj^riie stone a soft substance, chai^d 
Tw '/-. *'J^ ^asa^ manner as that practised with 
fingy. •-'m ^'^'^ ^ ink adheres to no part of the surface 
CO' ^ *- '^^^ly wet, and of course it is only that part 
r ^v#<|; i^previomXy covered with the paiit that takes 

*^^*ff^U^\ce% the impression, when covered with 
^■^'"Jyectedto the press. 
^JJ^. '^^t of this day was devoted to the Garden of 
Hi^ % it is now called, " le Jardin da Roi." The 
/♦^^alrden. The various estabhshments which are 
J^ by this title, do the utmost • credit to the liberality 
*^ government, and to the science of the nation. Be- 
f^ agricultural and botanical gardens of considerable ex< 
^^ adapted to practical, as well as scientific instruction, 
^e are, within the walls, green and hot houses of more 
£l,ao 600 feet in length ; a menagerie of wild beasts, many 
oi them within large enclosures ; an aviary, containing a 
collection of almost every bird known in France, and the 
neighbouring countries ; a museum of natural history, more 
than 600 feet long ; an extensive library ; a cabinet of com- 
parative anatomy ; and an amphitheatre^, in which public 
lectures are delivered on all the branches of natural history, 
and on general chemistry, on pharmaceutical chemistry, 
and on the application of chemistry to the arts. Most of 
the professors have, likewise, dwelling-houses within tb&« 
garden. 

18th. Dr. Price accompanied me to a lecture of Dr. Gall, 
the celebrated craniologist. He treated, in this lecture, of 
the evidences of different organs in the brain, deduced from 
its compound structure, and frokn a comparison of the brain 
and scull of different animals. He reasoned ingeniously 
upon the points he wished to establish* His manner is opea 
and clear, and it cannot be denied, 1 think, that his talents 
are respectable ; but it will be long, 1 suspect, before bis 
principles can assume the form of a regular science, suscep- 
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tible 6t lilncb practical applicntioD. SeVeral femalefi were 
in his class, and among them two dutchesses. It does not 
appear to' me that his doctrine receives mach sopport from 
scientific men, even in Paris; thoni^h f know there are 
jome persons who consider them as substantially correct. 
His coadjutor, 4>r. Spurzheim, has, I helie?e, been rather 
more successful m England, in gaining proselytes to their 
craniological theories. 

16th. In order to see a little of the neighbourhood of 
Parts, we engaged this morning a fiacre, and rode to St. 
Denys, a village six miles distant. In the celebrated cathe- 
dral of this town, we were shown the vaults which are in- 
tended as the place of deposit for the remains of the pre- 
sent line of kings. The relics of Louhl XVI. and Marie An- 
toinette are here, but the vault in which they lie is not 
opened to the public. ^ We were shown the coffin of the 
late Prince of Cond^. Some of the monuments in this ca« 
thednd are more splendid than any thing of the sepulchral 
kind I have yet witnessed ; not excepting those in West- 
minster Abbey. This cathedral was idmost reduced to a. 
heap of ruins by the fury of the revolution, and its nttme'* 
rous relics, scattered to the winds. Bonaparte took parti* 
cuiar pains to^ restore it to more than its anrient dignity ; 
intending it, i believe, w the sepultural abode of bis own 
family. 

What a lesson to monarchs is contained in the voice which 
issees from the vaults of this cathedral I The bones of he- 
roes and the dust of ancient monarchs are torn from them 
by the violence of popular indignation. A new and more 
powerful monarch succeeds, who repairs and beautifies 
these tombs, and selects them as the final repose of himself 
and his august race : but, before his head is silvered with 
gray, he is swept from his kingdom and country, and the 
ancient race is again restored, and has once more begun to 
people these subterranean abodes. 

From St. Denys we rode to Montmorency, four or 6ve 
miles farther, where we were shown the cottage which was 
for some time the residence of Jean Jacques RousseaQ. 
Wishing to view the heights near the village, we were fur- 
nished each with a donkey ; and thus OMHinled, in a style, 
which,to us, appeared tru4y tumorous, we ascended the hills, 
with a boy running after us with a stick, to whip our beasts 
along, and point out the paths. Our feet almost dragged • 
the groitiid^ and we could scarcely avoid being convulseil 
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with hraghter, at Ihe figure wbkb w€ cut, opoa these elmest 
eeetetnptiMe beasts of Nrden. We eojoyed^ however^ rery 
higkijv a ride of aa hour or tvro, io a way i|t]tte new to us 
all. The scenery and the roads, dnnag this excMrstoa, 
were iaterestuig asd agreeable. The village of Montmo- 
reney, ami several other piaoes> through which we passed, 
were crowded with visiters, all of whoBk seamed bent on 
the enjoyment of some sport, and partieukrly that of itiastc 
and dancing. On eor retitrn, we stopped at M ontmartve, a 
high conical elevation, just without the walls of Perisj ateost 
covered with houses. On the sotntnit are the ruins of a 
church which have been converted into a post of mslitary 
observation, and surmounted with a telegraph. This hill, 
strongly fortified, wa»the last resource of the FiarisiaHsv on 
the approach of the allied armies. It completely overlooks 
the whole city, and the extensive cfbampain arotrnd it. The 
keeper of the observatory, who explained to us the scenery, 
informed us. that he was on the h'M during the whole 
of the contest, from the time the allies first appeared in 
sight, to the period of the surrender of the city. He re- 
counted to us, with a» much mtottteneas as we wished, the 
movements of the armies, and the destmcttve telnrera ef 
the conflict The view of Faria,, from Montmartre, will 
compensate any one for the toil of reaching the aiiini t. 
Information of the birth, of the son of Napoleon was tmrn-* 
municated, we were told« from this hill, by t^graph, to 
Ronie, and an ansvtrer retnmed* in one hour ai^ fifteen, 
minutes, 

nth. I was introdticed to-day, to the Chanbers of tl^ 
lastitote, by Count Berthollet, and attended a sitting of that 
body. They occupyjwo largf rooms, the walki of which 
are fill^ with books, forming a very extensire librarj. 
One of the rooms serves as an antichamber, in which th^ 
members assemble and converse, prior to the sound of the 
president's bell, which convenes them in the other room* 
I was struck with tbe general physiognomy of this learned 
body.- A stranger, without knowing who or what they 
i^re, would' certainly pronounce th<*m to be men of strong 
sense. I am inclined to think that the French countenance 
is more expressive of character than the Eaglisfa. A nar-^ 
row table extends along the four sides of the room, around" 
which the members sit, facing each other, and in the inter- 
vening spaces are also tables, occupied by members. Tbe 
{^resident sits in the middh^ o{ the rpoor^ in,axhair.sl^ht)3^. 
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eJirr^teiJVboye the r^st Strangers are admitted ioto (he 
sgpttLy outside of the taWea. Several papers were read by^ 
members, who remained at their places, without riBiag. 

Slst The palape -and garden of th? Luxemburg, thou^ 
inferior t^ those of the Thuillerjes, are very large. The 
garden contains delightful groves and fo^ifita^f> a gre^jt 
Djuo^ber pf atatuf^s, and sonje jets-d'^auz. It i^- more el^- 
Tat^d and more rur^l than the Tbqilleries, and commands 
a better range (^ prospect. The palace is 360 feet long,- 
and 300 wide. Within it are tferee gaUerie^ of paintings; 
many of which are from the pencil of Rubens, and antoi^g 
his naost esteemed productions. Several of the finest 
pieces, however, wliich adorped these ga)]eries, haTfS been 
removed to the Louvre, to fill the vacancies occasioned by 
the restoration of the plundered treasure of other countrief ; 
but there is enough lef^ in the Luxemburg to afford apv 
person who has the least taste for painting, hours of grati- 
fication. There is, 1 think, in this collection, a greater 
proportion of large pictures, than in the gallery of the Loi)- 
vfe. Some of the best specimens of David's execution 
are here exhibited, and they appeared to me to be marked 
by a vigour of expression, and a strength and richness of 
colouring, rarely to be seen. Yet there was something in 
the general effect of almost aU the productions of this great 
artist, which did not please me ; I can scarcely say what it 
was, nor can 1 positively deny, that it may have been thp 
effect of a prejudice derived from the uncouth features of 
this painter, as shown in the likenesses I have seen of him ; 
and from those traits of his character which the revolu- 
tion bropghtinto view. 

We met here W. F. R*******, a *' Friend" from London, 
his wife, son, and four daughters. It is an uncommon thing 
for ** Friends" to greet each other unexpectedly in Paris. 
S. R. Wood and myself, excite as much notice in the public 
walks, from the slight peculiarity of our hats and coats, as 
a J^ersian satrap, with his siljts and turban, would do in Phi- 
ladelphia or New-York. " Voila le graad cbapean I"* is a 
remark w^ich, in an under tone strikes our ear^, as we pass 
through the crowd- 

22d. Adet, the former niinister of France to the United 
Stat^, ca^ed and took me to see Vayquelin,' who, ^s one of 
the professow, resides in the Ggrdifin of Plants. He was 
net at h^ ; hut we h^d ^ }9^ c/?^ersation with two 
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sprightly old ladies, who live in the same, hoase ; hotb of 
them sisters of Foarcroy, the late celebrated chemist. One 
of them talked incessantly for half an hour ; giving me the 
most remarkable proof of female ToTability that 1 ever had 
enjoyed. Her sabjects were all of a domestic natare, re- 
lating to individuals of their acquaintance ; blit her anima- 
tion and fluency, went very mach to confirm me in the 
opinion, that the French language is better adapted than onr 
own, to the rapid and easy movement of the organs of speecEr. 
The celebrated Abb^ Haiiy, also lives within the garden. 
We found him at breakfast. He received ns with the great- 
est simplicity and ease, and, without ceasing to eat his fruit 
and drink his wine, began to converse about America and 
American mineralogists ; and' evinced a very familiar ac- 
qiiaintance with the peculiarities, of the United States, in 
relation to his favourite science. He took me into his cabi- 
net, and performed a number of experiments on the elec- 
tricity of the tourmaline, and other crystalline substances. 
He is an old man, bending under the weigjbt of years^ bu^t 
active and persevering in his department, and of kind and 
affectionate manners. 

23d: This being a dijij in which the public are admitted 
to the French palaces, we rode to St. Cloud, viewed the 
garden, and were escorted, in common with hundreds, and 
probably thousands, of others, through the different apart- 
ments of the palace. The situation of this palace is ex- 
tremely fine. The gardens, in point of prospect and other 
Ideal advantages, are much superior, and in relation to tastt^ 
and decoration, but little inferior to the Thuilleries. The 
furniture, paintings, tapestry, and other ornaments, far ex- 
ceed in splendour and costliness, any thing I had before 
seen. We were both surprised and amused, at observing, 
in one of the long rooms, a beautiful model of the triumphai 
column in the Place Vendome, on which the statue of Na- 
poleon is still allowed to remain. On the rea^ column in 
Paris, the statue has been displaced by a white flag. 

We continued our ride to Versailles, and went through the 
palace and gardens of that distinguished place. The splen- 
dour of St. Cloud is lost in the magnificence of Versailles'. 
Thousand's were condticted, like ourselves, through the 
majestic saloons,., galleries, and' chambers, of this palace. 
The painted ceilings, the pictured' walls, the size and num»- 
ber of the mirrors,the highly finished floors, tbetapestry, the 
Riding, the exquisitely wrought furniture, admit of no» 
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iescription that can convey an adequate idea of its sumptaons*' 
iiess. The gardens are proportionately extensive, magnifr- 
eent, and costly. The artificial cascades and jets-d'eaaz, are. 
considered as the nohiesf in the world.. At one basin alone 
there are eighty jets, some perpeodicnter, others oblique, 
issuing from dolphfns, dragons, &c., all under the CDmmand 
ef Neptune^ who stands in the middle, surrounded with his 
water gods, pouring fbrth streams and torrent» of water. 
The number of persons collected around this basin, waiting 
for the moment when the jets would begin to play, we esti*- 
mated at 20,000: The machine at M)arly, which raises the 
water that supplies these fountains, must have been, at the 
lime of its construction, ah admirable effort of mechanical skill. 
The fiill of tbe river is but three feet, yet this fall is made to 
turn fourteen large wheels, and these work the foncingpumps, 
which M, or rather propel the water, by three successive 
stages, to the reservoir which supplies the fountains. The 
machine raises about 800 hogsheads per hour, or fourteen 
hogsheads per minute. But the water-works at London 
bridge, with only four wheels, raise thirty-two hogsheads 
in a minute. The machioe at Marly, is said to have cost 
iourmillions sterling ; but I know not with what correctness. 
There are steam engines in England, which exert a force 
equal to this machine, which do not cost more than £10,000. 
I« every part of this extensive garden, are waterfalls and jets, 
constructed in the most fanciful forms-, with pavilions, ar- 
cades, large groves, shrubbery, flowers, and statues, almost 
innumerable. Toward tbe lower extremity of the garden is 
a canal, 1690 yards long and 64 brotid, with two branches, 
each/)fwhichis618yards in length. Attfae bottom is another 
palace called the Grand Trianon, through which we were 
conducted. The furniture here is also very splendid. I 
noticed particularly a vase, or basin, about three feet in di»- 
ameter, and a pretty large table, formed of malachite or 
carbonate of copper ; both extremely beautiful. The 
Little Trianon is a small palace in another part of the gar- 
den', of much less imposing appearance. 

The palace and garden of Versailles, and indeed nearly 
the whole town, (which contains about 20,000 inhabitants,) 
were built under the direction of that luxurious monarch 
Louis XIV. It appeared to me very reasonable to conclude, 
that the two palaces of St. Cloud and Versailles, with the 
gardens, furniture, paintings, and other appurtenances, as 
they now exist, would cost more than the whole city o£' 
New- York ! Versailles is twelve miles from Paris^ 
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S4l|i. Adet called pgaki H^ m^rqiDft. W§ fymi Vau* 
<|i}iBliq ^t bonie, apd biad a pleasiant coi)¥«rflatioii with Urn 
apd the old ladies. He has a reoKurkahly mi)d and agreea- 
hie couDjteoaQee. Adet informed ine, tliat K^r oisier's de^tb, 
(one of the darkest deeds of the revolution,) was veirj lOJiab 
owing to his holdii^g thestatiop of Birmer-general, ao P&)e 
Against which the factienists disch^vged their ofiost oul- 
lifnant veoiom. Had he bee^ wiUipg to t»ke the adyicfi 
I a( his friends, his life might ha^e heen sayed i bnt reljriog 
j^n his own unblemished *in|^grity, k^ persisted i^ ^ c^ourse 
of action which l>rought him t^ th» gutUotine. it is a fact, 
that Robespierre wookl not even giye him tioM^ to Qnish an 
interestii^ experii^enl, by which ti(» hoped to dednce ^n 
important chemical truth. 

1 attended the Institute again with Dr. P. The presi- 
dent for the day was Pe Uossel. The two perpetual se- 
cretaries, Delambre and Cuvier, sit on his right ; and the 
vice, president, Vauqi^eUn, on his left. The minutes and 
correspondence were read, and then several papers by the 
members ; among which was one by Thenard. The sit- 
tings are well attended. It was very interesting to see jmen 
whose names make so conspicuous a figure in modern sci- 
ence, assembled at a board, which has done so much to ex- 
tend the progress of useful^ discovery and improvefoent. 
Some of 4hem are very eldi particularly Haiiy ,* Lamarc, 
liacepede, Berthollet,* and Delambre* 

25th. This day being the grand f<§te of St. Louis, and ae 
it was to be held as such, for * the first time in twenty of 
twenty-five years, (having been roughly pushed out of the 
calendar by St. Napoleon^) we were desirous to se^ how 
the populace of Park would conduct themselves, particu- 
larly as great preparations had been made to celebrate it 
with unusual pomp 

In the forepart of the day, the crowd was most numerous 
on the boulevards^ and along the river, in consequence of 
the procession of the king, attended by the military. This 
procession, which drew a vast concourse of people, termi- 
nated at the Pont-Neuf, where a new equestrian statue of 
Henry IV. had just been erected, and which was then to be 
installed in its place, in presence of the king and royal fa- 
mily. But the principal rendezvous, and theatre of diver- 
sion, was the Champs Elys^es; This extensive field becazpe 
crowded in almost every part, long before nigh4. At a rea- 
senable computation, there qaust hme been 200,000 pei^le 

* Since deceased. 
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here assenbled. Laife stages vNtce erected aloaf (be prior 
cipal avemae, from which were distriiynted mum aad bread 
to the popiOaee^ witboat cest. Part of the difrersiea €q^ 
sisted IB makiag the people scraasble ler the moe. The 
stage was so h%fa» and so closely bea«M up en M sidet, 
they had no means of getting at it but by clMsberieg ee 
each others' shoulders, and preaentieg their oMigi, pitehersv 
and backets to the officers on the stage. For this purpose, 
dkSerent parties^ clubbed leather to supper! each ether, 
and to oppose the rest. SosMtieieethewiaeiiiasdbasin by 
the mea on tbe stage^ wh^ were charged wildi tbe distrtbii*. 
Hon, and when a yessei was handed theaii by a succeasffd: 
climber, they filled it, in whojeorin part, and the boy, after 
drinkiag btmself, handed the rest to> his' eempaniooa* Ob 
other oceastons, they bored a hole Ibreugb tbe side of tbe 
stage, and inserliii^ a tube threogb this hole, fbey ceaneded 
it with the pipe of wine, and allowed il to nia tbtoogb ie 
a constant stream* In the atrugale lo catch it, a good deal 
was lost, but the greater portiott foand iUi wigr into oee or 
ether ^tbe nameroua ceolea«lim; pitchers and bu«lcets« 

The same strife was kept up, in endeavoering to seise 
the tbeasande of loaves of bread and fiauaages, which were 
thrown out from. other platforms, erected for that purpose, 
la another part of the icroiiml, bi|:b pol^. libe the masts of 
a ship, were firmly erected. m*ide perfectly smooth* aad^ 
sloshed all over wtib soap. At the top of each of these 
poles a ktrge hoop was^ suspended; decorated with leavea 
and flowers ; and to each of them were attached watches, 
g4^ rings, silver caps, and other- valuable articles^ These 
were the priae of him who »ho<ild be sueeessfal ie climbtng 
to tbe top. - Around every pole were, probably, a dozen 
or twenty competitors* Tl»ey were allewed to take up 
a littte straw or ditf»t with them, to wipe off tbe grease, 
and fiicilitate, their progress, but no instriim^nt9» Tbeefibrt 
was a severe one, and none succeeded until after hours of 
reiterated effort. A string of them would sometimes be seen 
on tbe polip'-^tbe upper one wotild give out, and occasibn^ 
ally slide by the others^ but very frequently bring them all 
down with him to the ground. Rope dnbcing and tumbling, 
both by male and female operators, fiddling^ stage playing, 
puppet shows, and. a variety of other diversions, were in 
constant operation, upon wide and open stages, erected 
around the field. Refreshments of all kinds were to be had. 
Xo inctease the effect of this grapd fdte, (which) it must be 
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remembered, cost the jipectators nothing but theif time ati^ 
their taxes — ^things they seem to care not much about, if 
they can but have a grand spectacle.) Madame Blanchard 
agHin ascended, from the centre of the largest open area. 
We obtained a station very do^e to the balloon. The even- 
ing was extremely fine, and scarcely a breath of wind to 
be felt. She rose very slowly, freqiiently emptying a bag 
of sand to promote her ascent. Sometimes she sat down 
in the car, and then rose up to show herself, waving her 
flag to the thousands ot gazing spectators. The fliig, at a 
great height, slipped off the rod and fett. She immediately 
took out her white packet handkerchief, and fastened it on 
the rod, waving it, as she rose slowly townrd the clouds. 
She at length applied her match to the train of powder, and 
was immediately surrounded with the blaze of rockets, fly- 
ing in every direction, and cracking like the noise of a hun- 
dred pistols. When the fireworks had ceased, the figure 
of a beautiful star appeared undf-r the balloon, and remained 
risible, until the balloon, which wa» itself illuminated, dis- 
appeared, either in consequence ot its great elevation, or 
of the interference of some hght clouds which were floating 
at a great height in the air. The hitter appeared to me the 
most probable. 

We returned from, this scene of crowded novelty, of 
gayely, and of nonsense, astoiMshedat the good order which- 
every where prevailed. Not a single instance of drunken* 
ness, or of qtiarrelHng, notwithstanding the eager strife of 
the Very lowest classes, for the wine and the sausages, oc- 
curred to our notice during the Wbole day. It is true,^«n> 
d*arme$ were every where mingled with the crowd, ready, 
at a moment, to check any disorder ; yet it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion, that the national temperament of the 
French, in times of national tranquillity, is more favoura- 
ble to decency of manners, to good humour, and the civili- 
ties of social intercourse,^ than that of either England or 
America. The iHuminaitions of the w hole Champs Ely s^es, 
the Garden of the Thuilleries, and most of the public 
buildings, produced a splendour not easily imagined ; and 
tbe discharge of numerous fireworks terminated ihefiteof 
St. Loiftr, doubtless, very much to the content of his suc- 
cessor, and of his hege subjects in the great city of Paris. 
26th« I visited, to-day, M. A. Jullien and the Bishop Ore* 
goire. The former is a gentleman much interested in 
schools and othei* beneroleiit concerns. Tbe latter ivaak 
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formerly bishop of Blots, but lost bk favour with the domi- 
«iant party in religion and politics, in consequence of the 
liberality of his religious opinions, and his dislike to oppres- 
sion in every shape. His publications in favour of the 
blaeks, and the general benevolence of his character, are 
well known. If his mind is not characterised by the very 
strongest traits of genius, it is distinguished by the clearest 
evidences of Christian kindness, and the love of his fellow 
creatures ; and well would it be, I. think, if much of the 
mere genius of the world could be made to give way to qua- 
lities of such a nature as these. . 1 learned from the abb^, 
that one of the objections advanced by the Catholics against 
the- general circulation of the Bible, is, that certain parts 
pf it, particularly the book of Leviticus and the Canticles, 
were liable to be misunderstood and abused, particularly 
by young people.. The frank and kind reception I met 
with, from both these gentlemen, was very satisfactory. 
Dr. p. introduced me, in the course of this day's round, to 
Thenard, the able professor of chemistry in the College of 
France. We found him in his laboratory, engaged in ex- 
periments. He stated to us some discoveries he had just 
made, relative to the super-oxyge'nisement of acids, by 
means of barytes, and the evidence of the discharge of 
the additional oxygen, by the agency of silver, 

27th. I went, with some friends, to see a gymnastic 
school, kept by Amooton. The boys were exercised in 
jumping, climbing, walking on stilts, and other bodily ma- 
noeuvres. A systematic course of instruction, with proper 
exercises, on the right use of their limbs, I have long 
thoughts would be very advantageous to boys. The per- 
son, who gives this instruction, endeavoured, some time 
ago, to establish a school at Madrid, on the plan of Pesta- 
lozzi ; but the effort was not very successful. 

27th. We breakfasted this morning at the Caffe Zoppi, 
Rue des Foss^ St. Germain des pr^s. This coffee-chouse 
was formerly the rendezvous of Voltaire, Rousseau, Fon- 
tenelle, and other literary men of the last century. The 
newspapers, and several literary journals, are taken for the 
benefit of those who are inclined to mingle politics with 
their coffee ; but there was nothing in the appearance and 
conversation of the guests we met there, that seemed to 
have any connection with the wit and humour, the poetry, 
politics, and irreligion of former days. 

With W. Maclure, of Philadelphia, whose generous 
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•eibrti to pvMBote tlie adlvaiioeiiieDt of science in flie Uniled 
Steteo, have jmrtly obtained for him tbe presidency of Hie 
Academy of Natarai Sciences in Fbiladelplna« 1 went to the 
School of Mines, in Rue d'^fer. We found a ready ad- 
mittanoe to tbe collections of this distiagnished and imfM>r- 
tant school. It occapies the rooms of the Hotel VeodoiBiey 
asmaH psdade, erected formerly for one of the sons of 
Loois XIV., situated in the rear of the Luxemburg. The 
collection df minerals, in this institution, if not so splendid 
as that at the Garden of Plants, is more valuable. It is, in 
aU probability, the most instructive collection in the world. 
The foreign specimens are arranged in horizontal cases, in 
a lower room ; and the native minerals, in vertical cases, 
in a suit of six or seven apartments, above stairs. The 
latter are disposed of geographically ; that is, the cases are 
marked with the names of tbe departments, and within each 
division are fdaced the minerals of that particular region. 
It is thus very -easy for^e pupils of the school to become 
acqwnted with the peculiar mineralogical features of every 
depaitmeat in France, without leaving the capital. It con- 
tains also a collection of rocks, presented by Werner, the 
:great father of modem mioendo^, at Fnborg ; and CuTter 
and Brogoiard's collection of tbe minerals around Pans. 
In other apartments of the building, are furnaces, chemi- 
cals, and all other necessary accommodations, for the ana- 
lysis of mineral substances. This school is composed of 
three classes of pupils ; viz. a French class, who are re- 
tained by the government, and whose expenses are paid ; 
another French class, who pay their own expenses ; and a 
class of foreigners. Among the latter, are two young men 
from Philadelphia, whose acquirements in mineralogy and 
mining, are very meritorious, and whose skill and science 
will, 1 hope, be employed for the futiure benefit of their 
country.* 

29th. The museum of French monuments, is well en- 
titled to the notice of a stranger. It consists of a collection 
of altars, and monumental pieces, preserved from the fury 
of the populace, when, during the revolution, the property 
of the church was confiscated for the use of the nation. 
They are not very numerous, but many of them are inte- 
resting ; some for their antiquity, and others for the deli- 
-cacy and perfection of the sculpture. They are arranged 

* One of these gentlemen, now holds a professorsliip in Columbia college, South 
«CtroIiD8, and tbe other a nmUar •tation, in the univenitjr of PeonsylvaQia. 
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io liaW«, accordiDg to tbe erder of time, eommencing with 
tile mooldeiiing altars of the ancieat ^nls, and tkience, ia 
succession, from the thirteenth to the eighteenth centaiy. 
The names of no inconsiderahle proportioor of the great 
cfanntcters, who hiave ^trred in the poKtical and literary 
history of France, are here exhibited in a style of execu- 
tion, as various as the lives of those whose names the 
chiselled marble is intended to commenvDrate. This is the 
WestminHer Abbey of Paris ; though unlike the collection 
in thut hoary edifice, its relics are net in their original 
situati^on, bat brought together from various parts oidhe 
city and country, thus oonstitnting a real museum of iSnb 
stones and monuments. 

But the serious trafveller, how delighted soever he may be 
at the display of so much of the tro^y sublime and beauti- 
ful m liuman art, must, on viewing such collection^, feel the 
force of that poetic interrogation, 

'Can storied urn, or animated bust., 
Back to Ita mantRon call the fleeting breath 1 
Can hoDoof '« voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery sooiB the ddll cdW ear of death 1 

To the *' cold ear'' of departed heroes and philosophers, 
this flattery is utterly lost. It is only, therefore, from its 
effect upon the living, that such a vast expenditure of time, 
and talent, and substance, can be justified. But who are 
they, that are thus held up to the admiration of posterity, 
and whose names and deeds are transmitted, through the im- 
pressive flow of centuries, by the most laboured efforts of 
human art ? Are they not, very often, those whose pathway . 
of life has been strowo with the tears and miseries of 
their fellow -creatures ; — heroes, that have rode *' through 
slaughter, to a throne ;" and philosophers, whose moral creed 
has dropt poison into the fountains of human happiness ? 

In the court of this " museum,'* overhung by cypress 
and willow, are the ashes of Moliere, La Fontaine, Boileau, 
Descartes, Masillon, Montfaucon, and one or two heroes of 
the sword. 

We visited, among other places, to-day, the model of a 
foontain, which is to be erected on the very spot, where 
formerly stood the Bastile, of direful despotic memory. 
This fountain is to be a bronze statue of an elephant, 
sevanty^wo feet high, with a tower on bis back. In one of 
his legs, there is to be a stair-case, ascending to an apartment 
in bis body, and from thence to the castle. The centre of 
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the castle is to form the reaerrdir, around which is to he a 
gallery, wherein the yisiters may walk, and from whicii 
they may view the city in any direction. The jet-d'eau 
is to issue from the end of the elephaat^s trunk. A model 
of this huge thing, of the size intended, has been made in 
plaister, and is shown to strangers, under a very large shed. 
When a foreigner wishes to view t>b)ect8 of this nature in 
Paris, be has only to present himself to the proper person, 
state his request, show his passport, and leave his address. 
A written permit is afterward sent to his lodgings, which 
gtvfli him leave of admission, without cost. The pedestal, 
on which the elephant is to stand, has been long completed ; 
but the main work, like many others projected under the great 
emperor, remains nearly '* in statu quo, ante helium.** But 
the number of improvements which he-did effect jn the city ; 
the new works erected, and -the plans of improvement sug- 
gested and commenced, are astonishmgly great ; and so im- 
portant are they, generally^ not only to the beauty, but to 
the improvement (^ the city, and the real comfort of the in- 
habitants, there will not be wanting to the Parisians, for ages 
to come, dmly mementos of his industry, and his qualifica- 
tion to do good, when he was disposed to exert it. 

30th. 1 spent the greater part of this day in the lecture 
room of Charles, an old and veteran professor of philosophy. 
He has been engaged nearly thirty years, in collecting ap- 
paratus, and in delivering lectures. — Though upward of 
seventy years of age, he is still an active man, and a good 
lecturer. His collection of instruments far exceeds, in 
extent, elegance, and costliness, any thing that I had ever 
expected to see. Its value was estimated, a considerable 
time since, at upward of 150,000 francs. My opinion, pre- 
vious to hearing of this estimate, was, that £10,000 sterling 
would not produce such a collection, at the present day. 
He has devoted much of his time to the invention of ap- 
paratus, and improvement of the kinds already in use^ His 
optical and electrical machines, are splendid and bealltiful. 
He has three or four pneumatic tubs, with sliding she ws, 
the whole of which, except the corners and edges, are t>f 
plate glass. They contain, each, about two cubic feet ^ 
water. He performed a variety of experiments, on light 
and electricity, for our amusement.* Most of this collectior 
has been made in Paris, by Dumotiez, except the optical 
instruments, many of which ^re from London. 

9th month, 3d. The cemetery of P^re La Chaise, just 

* Thia philosopher died in 1883. v 
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without the eastern wall, will hardly fail to gratify the 
visiter. This celebrated burial place, was formerly a 
chateau, and grounds, give» by Louis XIV. to his favourite 
confessor, P^reLa Qhaise, who beq.ueathed it, for the pur- 
pose for which it is now employed. Every citize^^without 
distinction of sect, may purchase the right of burtlfl in this 
cemetery,, inckiding a certain space of ground, wbieh is 
granted to him for ever. There is, accordtQ||||:, on the 
side of a hill, within the enclosure, a number of family 
vaults, recently erected, with great neatness. This ceme- 
tery deserves to be visited by every foreigner, wh(» wishes 
to become acquainted with the character of th* Parisians. 
It is questionable whether any two of the monuments or 
tomb stones are alike, in the whole of this very large ground, 
ahdnone of them are s^imilar to those common in America. 
They are, however, almost universally characterised by 
neatness and delicacy of taste. Many of them are very rich 
and costly.. One of the first which attracted our notice, was 
a large and expensive monument, containing the remains of 
Heioise and Abelardi They were removed, not long since, 
from the museum of French m4)numents, and deposited in 
this place. Almost every grave is surrounded' by a neat 
railtngr either of iron or wood, and the enclosure is planted 
with the choicest flowers ; while wreaths of leaves and 
flowers are seen hanging on the monumental stone. Once 
in a year, at least, and^ on a fixed day, the relations and 
friends of the deceased repair to the spot, and renew the 
testimonials of their attachment to the dead, by. cultivating 
with care the flowers which had been planted, or by plant* 
ifig new ones in the room of those which are decayed, and 
hanging, fresh wreaths on the tombs. Thus,Jnstead of the 
lugubrious images of death and desolation, which the ceme- 
teries of other countries too frequently exhibit, these peo- 
ple strive to render their burial grounds subservient to their 
love of variety and pleasure, and to the removal of that 
dread of our final change, which they consider as too apt 
to acquire, in some minds, a morbid, influence. 

The prospect of the city, from the heights of Pdre la 
Chaise, is very fine.. 

On our return, we attended an examination of the pupils 
of a school,' entitled <* LMnstitut Academique des nations 
Europeans." Neither the appearance of the room, nor 
the exercises of the boys, had much to correspond with this 
2omiK)us title. A.consideFable audience of male and female 
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yiMtera wai preseat, araslly rekitioo» of the seholaM. Two 
of the bojs aoswered- qiieetioiM in k>gie, and recited each a 
portion of a sermoiK Several of (heur eomtnied a page or 
two of Greek, Latin, EDglt«h, and G%rmoD, andoee per- 
formed «• exercise in matl^imiUetk One of the instrocten 
read ao address to the scholars, and to the aodieace, and 
to make it more eiuph»tical, it was written in verse ,^ and 
delivered^ with strong gesture ; hnt a French gentleman, 
who sat near me, and who i» a writer of some note, told 
me the poetry was not good. The* prises were then de- 
fivered agreeably to a written statement of the progress of 
, tlie scholars, read by one of the teachers* They consisted 
of books, very handsomely bound*. When the boy^s name 
was pronounced, he came (o the table, th«> prize was deiiv- 
ered to him by an elderly gentleman, a wreath of lowers 
was put on bis head, and a band of muKic then cheered him 
to his seat Those of the boys wbo had fea^le illations 
present, went to them and* reterved a kiss before they §at 
down. 

4th. I visited th» morning several persons, prior to ray 
departure for Switserhmd. Among ^bem'were Conot Las- 
teyrie. Bishop Gregoire, and tire AtbMr 6aultier;^ wttb 
whom 1 had much interesting^ conversatten relative to 
tchools and to the prejudir.es of th^ clergy and peopte of 
this country. Thene indrvidualB are all indoenced, I be^ 
lieve, by benevolent motive!^, and^ are remnrkHhly free 
from prejudice The twa&trmer exert themselvee notably 
in the causes and* rejoice in the succese, of (he syetem of 
mutual instruction. 

A large proportion of the schools in France, are tanght by 
a fraternity, styled " Les Fr^^ea de la Religion Clwe- 
Cienne.*' They assume a peculiar dress, and from long 
custom, consider it their privilege, (as it has become their 
means of support,) to educate the youth of the conntry. 
These men have^ of course, opposed the new system 
with great zeal, tt is nevertheless making its way with 
rapidity, and even the ** Frdres" find that their custom, 
instead of diminishing, is increased by the general stir. 
The schools, however, of the new system, are still confined 
to the children of Catholics. The influence of the priests 
is so great, it is thought necessary to conform to the preju- 
dice, and the Protestants are, accordingly, obliged to open 
. separate schools for their own youth. 

* This philanthropist died in. 1818. 
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Count Lasteyrie is o^of the first who embarked in this 
coi;icerA, aod who advised the formatioD of a society for the 
XiromotioD of education, upon the i|iew plan. If this had 
not been dope prior to the king'? re^tpration, it is doul)tfp4 
whether the system could likve gained admi.ssipn into t^e 
country ; and were it not for the weight and iiiAuence of 
the society, it vyrould still have to struggle with difi^qnlties 
almost insurmountable. 

5th. f called this morning, with a friend, to see Profes- 
sor Berzeliup, of Stocl^holm, who has lately arriveil hefe 
with the Swedish minister. f(e is rather a yoiing.m'cjiQ, pf 
op^n and pleasing address, aind of aocj^l, easy oianne^s. 
We spent.an hour and a half with him in conversation, on 
subjects of science. He shoT^ed us ^portion oJT t^e new 
metal called by l^im selenium, and exhibited to us some of 
its properties, by the^ blow-pipe. He carries with hio) a 
neat collection of instruments, fpr the analysis of minerals 
in the dry way, done up tfi a folding leather case of sm^ll 
compass. He intends to remain in Paris all winter. 

I met to day the Rev. J. Owen, secretary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. He intends mnking^. a tour 
through some parts of the continent, to advanc^,4f ppsijibfe, 
the cause in which he bas so successfully laboured at jiom/e* 
He has printed several tracts, ip relation to the Bible, pince 
his arrival here. Nothing has yet been done in Paris, nor, 
I believe, in any part of France, in the way of a society to 
promote the circulation of the Scriptures. Jesuitical i|p|a- 
ence is too powerful to expect much ; yet there is reason 
to believe that the wedge of reformation has beep entered, 
and that the knotty fibres of opposition and prejudice, m^y 
be made gradually to yield to the operation pf tb?it Spirit 
which works by love.- 

I received a visit in my room from Gay Luf sac. He is 
a much younger man than hXi reputation wou^d have in- 
duced me to expect. His person and manners are inte- 
resting, and his talents, as acfaeniist ajciid philosopher, of the 
first order. He appears to be interested in the success of 
elementary schools. Jt ^ill Fejq^yire, he observed, 30,000 
schools to supply all France, and there is y^t established 
but about one sixteenth of that niifiiher. 

6th. A strai^ger in Paris will find it aiote economic^, and 
generaUy more agreeable, ^o stipulate with his landlord for 
the accommo4^tipn of his lodgiai^-r(>om qply ; and to take hjff 
meals without ;— ^that is to ^ay, bis b^^aklast at a cafii^, a^- 
" it* 
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his dinner at a restaurateur. Nothing can be more conve- 
nient than those eating houses, not only to the immense con- 
course of strangers, that now frequent this city, but to great 
numbers of the Parisians themselves. The coffee rooms are 
Fery numerous. They are open from eight o'clock (or 
earlier in summer^ till noon, or perhaps later. In those 
of a respectable rank, the breakfast rooms are furnished with 
great neatness, and even splendour Marble columns, so 
adjusted as to produce an ^iti^ and other ornaments, are 
reflected by numerous large mirrors, tastefully arranged 
around the room. On one side is an elevated seat, with an 
elegant desk or counter before it, frequently ornamented 
by an impending canopy* At this seat, is statibned a femafe, 
generally selected for her personal attractions. She is the 
presiding genius of the establishment, repressing by her 
presence, and by the gentle but effectual superintendence 
of her eye, any irregularity or indecorum among her guests \ 
and controlling the servants in the discfafarge of their duties. 
She receives, with singular grace, the money of her visiters, 
and replies to any observations they may make with finished 
politeness. The usual breakfast at those places, is a large 
cup of coffee, a fresh roll of bread, a fiuit or long slender 
roll of a sweet and very light kind of bread, with a quan- 
tum sufficit of loaf sugar and butter. The htter article is 
served up in the shape of a long ribbon, nicely laid in folds 
; on the plate. The sugar is brought in a small diish in lumps, 
slid if there be a superabundance, which is frequently the 
case, the visiter assumes the liberty, as we very often per- 
ceived, to put the residde in his pocket — a singular practice, 
but sanctioned by common usage. The French coffee is 
very superior to the English ; and generally better than we 
have it in America. The waiter at the caff^ enters with 
two burnished metallic pots, one containing hot coffee, and 
the other boiled milk. He pours out the coffee, till directed 
to stop, and then overflows the cup with hot milk. I was 
not before aware how much the boiling of the milk adds to 
the richness and flavour of the repast. The price for such 
a breakfast is generally one frank, (=19 cents,) which in- 
cludes the privilege of reading the newspapers. 

The restaurateurs, or eating houses, embrace a far more 
eitensive range of solid and fluid comforts. On entering 
one of these houses, and seating one's self at a small table, 
covered with a neat white cloth^ a printed paper is pre- 
sented, containing a list of all the varieties which the houses 
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siffbrds ; potages, hors d'oeuirres, entremets, fricasees, ra- 
gouts, patisserie, and desserts, with wines and liqaenrs of 
all kinds. The price of so ranch as an indiTidoal ordinarily 
requires, is attached to each article. Hence a person may 
call for just'what be pleases, and pay for no more than he 
calls for. My companions and myself have generally taken 
our dinners at a restauratenr,^ kept within the palace of the 
Louvre, by the family of the Swiss porter. The situation 
of the- room was remarkably fine, overlooking the Seine and 
its opposite bank, with the Pont des Arts immediately in 
front, peopled with aH ranks and nations. The guests were 
waited upon by tvTo^ grown daughters of the master.of the 
house, always neatly dressed, and, in all theh* attentions to 
the compaiiy, performing their duties with a gracefulness 
rarely to be met with, in persona of the same rank, either 
in England or America. 

The price of a dinner, at such a house, including' a dish 
of soup, two dishes of meat, bread, vegetables, a dessert, 
and half a bottle of wine, may vary from three to five francs, 
according to the rarity or expensiveness of the articles 
called for. 

In those eathsg rooms, one meets with a great variety of 
company of both sexes. It is no unusual thing for a re- 
spectable tradesman, or other decent citizen, to bring his 
wife and children to a restaurateur, for an occasional dinner. 
It saves them some trouble and expense at home, and, 
what is probably of greater consequence, enables them to 
see a little more of the "grand monde." I have not ob- 
served in the eating rooms of Paris, notwithstanding the 
vast variety of character one there meets with, any other 
than perfect decency of deportment. 

The French are very punctilious in the observance of 
external civilities. Politeness is interwoven with the na- 
tional temperament and character ; and although it may not 
extend much beyond the ceremonials of behaviour, it 15 
really more agreeable to be treated by a stranger with grace- 
ful ease and kindness, how superficial soever the motive, 
than, upon equal terms, to experience only the chilling for- 
malities of indifference or reserve. 

The city of Paris is divided into two nearly equal parts 
by the Seine. This river is here considerably less than 
the Thames in London, both in width and depth. It con- 
tains an island of no small dimensions, near the centre of the 
town, connected with each^horeljy several i9tone bridges. . 
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This ubad l» •o compactly built u to have received the • 
common appellation of la Cite. Tbp quays, or borders of 
the river, furnish so different a scene from those of New- 
York, Philadelphia, and other commercial towns, as to strike 
%Yery American with the force of the contrast. Instead of 
large ships with their groves of ooasLs, and the noise and 
bustle pf carts, cartmes, and porters, in the transportation of 
bulky w^res and merchandise \ and tali ware houses and 
their counting rooms^ ail indic^tHce of an extended foreign 
commerce, — the river Seine contains haU" a dozen or more 
of large scow-form boats, loaded with hay or chajrcoal. 
quietly stationed in the stream : other Urge boats are safely 
moored ip the current, filled with washer- wonaep, whose 
tongues are in as rapid motion as the peddles with which 
they strike the clothes, while numerous batteaux are plying 
from place to place, on some trifling concern, either of busi- 
ness or amusement. A thick wall, three or four feet high 
above, the pavement, protects the foot passenger from the 
river, throughout the whole length, nearly, of the city. 
The top of this wqll, excepting in very bad weather, is 
covered with books, to the extent, probably, of miles. 
Numerous shambles are also placied along the wall, oii 
which are exposed for sale, , a niost curious variety of arti- 
cles, old and new, .and mostly at very moderate prices ; 
and with these are intermingled show-men and show-women, 
tricks of various kinds, fruit and other eatables, lemonade 
and liqueurs, carried on men's backs, in long tin vessels, 
and other etceteras,, in a roost diverting profusion. I have 
been ^eally surprised at the prodigious number of books 
that are printed and offered for sale in this city. Not only 
are the book stores large and numerous, but the quays, the 
boulevards, and other public places, are replete with sbaQi- 
bles and shelves, loaded with books. Rire and valuable 
works, in almost every department of literature, may ofen 
be obtained at those places at very moderate prices. Priut 
shops, and exhibitions of prints, are more numerous in Paris, 
than in any place 1 have seen. The French delight in cari- 
catures ; and they get them up in a style of great point ao^l 
humour ; though it is to be regretted that they are too sel- 
dom designed to produce a moral effect. Tiiat sketches of 
this nature may be rendered subservient to serious moral 
impressions, has been proved by Hogarth ; and it might be 
the occasion of surprise, that so few attempts have b^^ 
made to follow up the plan of pictorial tales of instruction^ 
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90 ably cenHiieiieeillB^) thift grtnt pamter, illd w« t»i knoK, 
tbAt it is ehiedy the weak part of our oature,-*^* Dagte (or 
the ladicroos and the witty ,-^that derives pleaeare from 
those iojferior productioiM of the g^raphic ait. 

The Dationai antipathy to Eo^isb habits i« itewm in 
the French caricatuFet. In oor boyhood we were taught, 
by the tales w% read, to coBstder a FrcnfihniaD, livibg upon 
his MQ^pe aqrd fro^, as a tneagre ereaftore indeed, comp^Md 
with the rotond figure of a beef eating sublet of John Ball's 
d^omimoB. But in Paria^ tbey jiisr reYerse the pictii*e-^ 
and in a print now. yery ^whianable on the boulevatds, an 
EoglisbaMn is represented, coming to Fraoce, in the fenos 
of a tall walkii^ skeleton, with an eager and ansiout counr 
tenance ; and after spending some time iodiistsriousiy among 
the restaurateurs, be is seen, on his return* puabing a 
wheel ^barrow before him, on which tbe anterior portion 
of his mortal fabric, now so enlarged, finds a oonFenient 
and necessary support. 

Very few Cngjishmeo, and still fewer- AmiencBRS* wiU 
foe induced to consider Paris, on ths tvAio/s, as an elegant 
city. The gardens and public squares, the palaces and 
private hotek of the nobility, and of some wealthy citizens, 
•re in ar style of magnificence unequalled, as I believe, by 
any town or city in Great Britain ; and in the United States, 
we have certainly nothing ibitt bftars any comparison with 
tiien^ The boiilevards, also, comfTrae the advantages ofi 
a wide and beautiful promenade, with a display of sor 
perb mansions, public fountains, tea gardens, shops, Itc. 
They connst of a very wide street, which extends in an 
irregular circle, nearly around the whole city, forming a 
cireiimfecenee of almost seven miles. Two rows of majestic 
elms grow upon each side, whose branches almost.interlace 
each other, forming a natural arcade on each side of the 
centre. The space between them is &;ravelled, ibr the 
benefit of ibot passengers. This extended and remai<kable 
proo^enade, was once the boundary of ^ city, and at that 
time was covered with turf, and ipuch resorted to Ibr play^ 
ing at hov^; hence the name Boulevard,-:*-aoaU)reviatiQa 
of " boules surle vert.'' This is, in all probability, the 
most commodious, and most frequented pohlic walk in Eu- 
rope. Here all classes have the liberty of amusing them* 
selves ; and it is here that the gayety of Paris is witnessed 
in its mqst variegated forms. In the aflemoon and evening, 
these walk|i are Uned with a double or treble row of chairs, 
which eau: h«> hired by the passengers for a soot eachr^Hi 
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rate so cheap, that the fashionable lounger can sometimes 
- afford to appropriate five of them to his indulgence, one 
for his body and one for each of bis four limbs, while the 
motley group which surrounds him, contribute not a little 
to his entertainment, ki this multifarious assemblage, are 
balhid singers ; dancers, both children and dogs ; conjurors ; 
puppet shows ; merry Andrews, and fortune tellers ; men 
with castles inhabited by white mice, which play a thousand 
antics in its different apartments ; fortresses- guarded by a 
regiment of Canary birds, which perform their eTolutioos 
with great precision; caricaturists or grimaciers, who 
change their faces into a rapid succession of odd and singu- 
larly grotesque forms, which no risible muscles can well 
withstand : these^ and m^ny other contrivances, are per- 
formed with unwearied exertions to please, and by per^oos 
thankful for the voluntary sous %vhich may be thrown them; 
Intermingled with the^e tricks, w a. display of fruit women 
and flower girls, musicians, hyfirostatic experiments, and 
other allurements,, which convert the boulevards of Paris 
into a place of daily amusement,, highlys characteristic of the 
people of this metropolis and nation. 

Rut abstracting these puldic places and buildings, Paris 
has no external attractions to rec unmend it. The houses 
are very high, and of a clumsy and' antiquated style of ar- 
chitecture. The streets are narrow, dark, and dirty ; and 
without sidewalks for foot pasi^engers. They are exces- 
sively crowded by wheel carriages, and pedestrians of all 
descriptions ; especially women and children. The safest 
place to walk, is generally in the- middle of the street. f but 
it requires no little care and dexterity^ to avoid the contact 
of wheels; or, at best, the mud aod dirt that fly from 
them. The axletrees of the carte, too^ project ou^ard 
to an enormous and needless length, and increase the 
danger. v 

The shops are not; in common^ so elegantly dressed out 
as in London ; yet those in the Palais Royd, and a few 
other places, are as sumptuous and .attractive as the mo^ 
splendid fabrics, artfully and tastefully arrange, can pos» 
sibly render them* 

There isa curious jumbling together^ too, of oddcircum-^ 
stances in France. The same associations do not seem to 
prevail here, that we find on the othertside of the channel, 
or of the Atlantic. A whole family will live in splendour j 
in the fourth story of a house. A number of gentlemen's i 
houses open into one and the same front coart» which.cQiQ» 1 
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-a^icates with the street by a massive gate. The siables 
are often found under the same roof with the owner and his 
family ; sothat while the nunister or peer is entertaining his 
guests in a superbly furnished saloon in the second story, his 
horses are enjoying their repast in the apartments imraeiilft- 
ately below. 

We have seen no reason to bdieve that the opinions 
entertained in Paris, relative to the Christian sabbath, are 
different from those which we were induced to suspect on 
our first entrance. There are few, very few indeed, who 
appear to regard it as a day peculiarly designed for worship. 
The Catholic churches are open, and a priest is in attend- 
ance every day, for the benefit of those who incline to pre- 
sent themselves before the altar ; and every person is at 
liberty to go at such times as he may feel his mind most 
strongly impelled to the performance of this duty. It is only 
on feast days, that the oUigation is considered stronger than 
ordinary, to assemble in the churches ; and those f^tes are 
as likely to fall upon any t»ther day of the week, as upon the 
first. This day seems, accordingly, to be regarded as -the 
signal of a relaxation from business, and a devotion to 
amusement and pleasure. But where there is no actuai 
prohibition against labour, industry or avarice will prompt 
many to continue their work. Hence, during the forepart 
of the day, but little difference is observable between this 
and other days. The shops are open, mechanics are at 
their employment, and the streets exhibit the usual stir of 
business and activity. But in the afternoon, the instru- 
ments of labour are laid aside, and instruments of BHisic 
take their place. The gardens, boulevards, and other pub- 
lic places, are thronged with the giddy multitude. The 
theatres are all crowded^ illuminations take place, and 
dancing and festivities conclude, at a late hour, the Parisian 
mode of observing the Christian sabbath. 

The present king has attempted, by special decrees, to 
prevent these excesses ; hut the current of popular feeling 
appears to be too strong to be thus resisted. 

What, it will naturally be asked by the sober Christian, 
« is the result of all this ? Can the dedication of one day in 
seven to the worship of the Almighty, and to the exercise 
of pious contemplation and communion, be dispensed with, 
without an obvious dereliction of religious faith and practice, 
and a consequent relaxation and abandonment of moral prin- 
ciple ? What is the actual state of religion in such a country ? 
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It would, perhaps, be presamptkm in me, to attempt to 
replj to these questions, witli «iich limited ofiportunities of 
judging, as a month's residence in France osost be supposed 
to afford, i can only, therefore, state my tmpi'essione, «s 
d«rivied from the facts presented to my notioe. 1 have sere- 
rai times entered the churches, when 1 have found them 
open, as strangers are always at liberty to do. A few per- 
sons, (and seldom more than a few,) were seen kneeling on 
the ipaTement, in different parts of the building, «itfaer in- 
tent on tbe priest, as he moved about the altar, bowing and 
kneeling before tbe crucifix, and repealing the different 
parts of his formula ; or pondering over the books which 
they held in their hands, and occasionally reciting parts of 
them in a low voire. On the countenances of some of tfieBe,< 
devotion seemed to be strongly marked ; and not unfre- 
qoently were they wrapt in grief. But by far the greater 
number of those whom I thus noticed in the churches, 
were persons of the lower classes of society, and most of 
them females. Never, excepting on some special occa- 
sion, was the number of assembled worshippers very con- 
siderable, and rarely did it comprehend people of genteel 
condition. That persons in the higher ranks of societj, are 
not at all in the practical performance of public worship, i 
by no means assert My means of information have been 
too limited to enable me to form a judgment. But from ail 
that has appeared during my stay in Paris, 1 might safely 
draw the inference, that a single large place of worship, 
would be sufficient to contain all the devoted Christians, 
who punctually attend to that duty, in this great city. With 
regard to the general morality of the people, 1 may be pre- 
pared, perhaps, to form a more correct judgment hereafter. 



LETTER XII. 

Geneva^ 9th m(mth {Seplem,) 17, 181 a. 

Mv DEAR ***** AND .****, 

Having agreed with my friend apd fellow-passenger, 
J. B. S. of Philadelphia, whom 1 met here after our sepa- 
ration in London, to accompany him to Switzerland, we 
took our departure from Paris, on the 8th, in a neat travel- 
ling carriage, which he had obtained at Brusselsi. We were 
joined by a gentleman of Boston, journeying like ourselves, 
for health and information. We have also a Flemish ser- 
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^t, wKeb my friend S. bad engaged at Brussels : one of 
tbose honest and handy creatai^"i^ho are in the U^l 
of hiring themselves to travellers as servant, iS^iJ^^s, 
P^lr°^T!L ^^'T*'* the differeot conntries of Enro^ 
Tllhr/^^*^:? class when they have acjnired an X 
blished reputation for honesty and fidelity, prove extremely 
serviceable to those that engage them. ^They ac^r^^^^ 

J^Z'^'^VT^^'V* ^'^'^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ general in^ 
formation, which it is their interest and pleasurffreely to 
conamimicate. It is of the utmost importance to a traveller. 
to be previously well assijred of their integrity ; for it is 
continiially in their power, if they are so ^poied, by col- 
Insions with mnkeepers and attendants, to defraud their 
employers There are, besides, many things that will ne- 
cessanly be entrusted to their discretionrwhich involtre, 
not only the pecumary interest, but the comfort and safety 
01 the traveller. ^ 

Our carriage beingacalnsh, and fitted with a shaft, it comes 
under the denomination of a " Limoniere," and we are per- 
nutted to go with three horses, one in the shaft and one on 
each side, dnven by a postillion,, riding the near horse, and 
equipped ivith a pair of boots, into which a small manmicht 
^ump from the height of several feet. The structure of 
these boots, it is presumable, has not varied since the time of 
Louis le Qros. They are more clumsy and heavy than anv 
one would believe who had never seen them, and yet they 
are worn generally by the postillions in France. Our horses 
were not bad, and being well adjusted to our elegant new 
carriage with strong ropes, we cleared the city by the Bar- 
riere d'ltalie, and flattered ourselves that the dust of a pro* 
tracted drought, had been efiectually laid by a smart shower 
which fell in the city before we left it : but we found that 
the ram had not. reached much beyond the weHs, and that 
clouds of dust must be our portion. This road was very 
straight and wide, with a broad pat^ in the middle, and 
ornamented with rows of elms, trimmed nearly to the top. 
The fields are entirely without enclosures, and appeared 
very brown, from the long continued dry weather. I re- 
naarked, however, that the Incern was very green and 
thrifty. Whether this grass always sustains a drought bet- 
ter than clover, is a question of some importance in practical 
farming, and which I cannot at present solve. The country 
«a general is level, and well cultivated. Numerous -chateaux 
^tppearcd in sight, and village after vill^e kept our attention 

10 
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dire. We passed throagh Ville Juif, Fromenteau, Easonnet 
PoDthierre, and Chaillj ; at each of which places there is 
a post royal, and a relay of horses. We pay for the three 
h<»iies six francs per post, and to the postillion thirty sous, 
eqaal to one and a half francs. Occasionally, for extraordi- 
nary dhving or cleverness, we may pi^y more. The law 
allows them but fifteen sous per post, but custom has taken 
the liberty to double it, and her dictates are much more im- 
perious than some of the royal mandates ; that, for example, 
which enjoins the good citizens of Paris to keep their shops 
shut on the sabbath day. Essonne is a handsome village, 
of 1600 inhabitants. In its immediate neighbourhood are 
several manufactories of orinted calicoes and woollen goods, 
with some chemical establishments. A little beyond Cfaaillj 
we entered the forest of Fontainebleau. In order to avoid 
the rough pavement, and the sand on each side, we took a 
by-road among the trees ; and, for the first time since I have 
been in Europe, could 1 easily have fancied myself in one oi 
our native woods. Nature indeed has been but little disturbed 
in this forest for ages. The trees, when stricken with age, or 
symptoms of much decay, are cot down, and converted into 
fire- wood. They are large and majestic, consisting principally 
of beech and elm. This forest is twelve leagues in circum- 
ference. It has for ages, been a favourite resort of the 
French monarchs, for the pleasure of the chase. The 
wild boar has still iU haunts in its shades, and the same trees 
iiave extended their branches over the forest parties ol 
Louis VU. and Louis XVI., of Henry IV. and of Napoleon. 
In some places, as if to remind us still more of home, the 
wood, which had been felled, was cut into lengths, and piled | 
or corded just as in our woods. The surface of the forest 
Is very broken, and its geological features appeared differ- 
ent from anything 1 bad ever seen. Very large rocks 
cover the ground in some places, in rounded masses, ex^ 
ceeding in size any of the boulders 1 ever saw in America. 
They give a^n aspect of grandeur to the forest landscape. 
The chalk hills, which so much prevailed on the other side 
of Paris, have not appeared in this day's ride. 

We arrived at Fontainebleau, fourteen and a half FreDcn 
leagues from Paris, at 6 p. m. This town, containing about 
9000 inhabitants, completely surrounded as it is ^jj^^i 
forest, may be considered as a royal exotic, planted here 

* I tiiiM find that there aro rocks of tlui deecription «ven within the&ni^^' 
City of Kew-Yotk, probably quite rb large aa those in the foreit of Fontainebleau- 
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for the purpose of gratifying the senses of majesty, in its 
hoars of pleasurable indulgence. The chateau, or palace, 
has been built at various disjointed epochs, and by monarchs 
of very different fancies ; and hence the architecture of dif- 
ferent parts is extremely dissimilar. It is a large palace, 
safficient to contain, I should conjecture, several hundred , 
families, allovring to each as much space as ft common dwell- 
ing bouse. The gardens, in which we walked, are extensive, 
and kept in good order. They contain no statues, nor did 
we see any jets-d'eaux ; but there are several t>eautifbl 
fountains, large, and of various shapes, in which swans were 
moving with their accustomed grace and beauty. In one 
of them, a brood of young swans, nearly grown, accompa- 
nied the old ones. Their plumage was a dusky brown, that 
of the old one^ perfectly white. We put up at the Hotel 
du VtUe de Lyon» a neat and tolerably decent inn, and I 
believe the most respectable in the place. 

9th. In every well furnished bedroom in Prance, which 
I have seen, there is a neat and very convenient secretary, 
besides a case of drawers for clothes. An Italian princess, 
from Rome, imd her attendants, were our inmates at the 
inn. They were travelling in two carriages, drawn by black 
mules. The forest continued for some miles south of Fon- 
tainebleau. At a league distant, we passed a cross, erected 
on the spot where Napoleon met the Pope, in his journey 
from Rome, to attend the consecration. How fit an emblem, 
is this post, of the instability of worldly things ! 

Nemours, four leases from-Fontainebleau, is a town of 
5000 inhabitants, od &e river Loing. I was pleased to see, 
as we rode through it, in large letters, on a neat building, 
*' Ecole d*enseignment mutuei :^'* it affords one evidence, at 
least, that this system is beginning to spread through the 
country. To Croisiere, three leagues. The billy, and 
wild appearance of the country about the forest, has 
changed to a level and fertile champain. To FoDtenai, two 
leagues, and thence to Puits-le-Laude, two more. A beau- 
tiful canal borders the river Loing, and is fed by it. To 
Montargis, two leagues. We passed two very large manu- 
factories of paper, on the Loing, established by Duperron. 
Monttfrgis contains 6 or 7000 inhabitants. This town was 
anciently called the cradle of France, because^ on account of 
the purity of its climate, the queens resorted to its castle, 
previous to their accouchement. This castle was built bj 

• aebool of mtttaaL iutroetion. 
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Cbariet V., bat it is now in a steit^ «f dilapidataon. It con- 
tained a baU, 136 feet k)ng, wiib ? arioos aftcieat paioliogs in 
fteaca, aad atnoDg tbem tbe faaKma deg oi Montargia ; but 
tbe reioluti«ti ^le^troyed the castle andtbe {»ftctQrea. The 
climate of this region, is said to bave become much less sain- 
briotts, sioce the caoai was ereded. To Eriare, six leagaes. 
The coiuilry is uninviting and sterile, till we approach this 
lowo, wbe* the beautiful valley of the Loire opens to our 
view. It is b^re, however^ a narrow stream, with aa anusoal 
extent of flat sandj bottoaa on each side. The whole of this 
wide bed, is no doubt covered by the river, when the wdien 
are raked by continual rains* At this place, the canal which 
joins the Seine and the Loire, opens into the latter by seve- 
ral locks. U was the first undertaking of the kind in France, 
and was worthy of the great Sully, by whom it was planned. 
Through Boni to Neuvi, four leaaues ; and from Nenvi to 
Cosne, three and a half* These are towns containing from 
1500 to 4000 peof^le. Cosae is a place of coosidefable 
mannfectaring indnstrj. We arrived here about 6 p..m.» 
and asseon as we could disengage onraelvea from the crowd 
of females that surrounded the carriage, urging i^ with 
vehemence to buy some of the articles made in the place^ 
which they exhibited to our fiotice, we went to vi^w ao 
anchor forge« »t which the larisrest aacbors in £iirope are 
•aid lo be manufactored. The superintendant, (»a he ap- 
peared to be.) complied immediately with my request to see 
the establishment, and coadacted us to several shops, con- 
tainiag foi^ges, tilt-haffio»<^r8, &c. and explained the maaoer 
in wJuch the prodigiously targe masses of wrought iroot 
which compa»e the body and branches of the anchors, are 
firmly united together, so a$ to lorm a solid and compact 
whole. He showed us a great nnniber of anchors, each of 
which were stamped with the weight of about 5100ktllo- 
gramssawl 1 ,360 Iha., or five tons nearly. My qoestioos be- 
ing rather particular, he looked at me earnestly, and re- 
marked,, '' Vous 6tes Anglais sans doutes/* *" Non, nous 
aommes AmericainsJ''* At this his countenance • brigbt- 
ened, he etpressed his surprise, and redoubled his atteo- 
tiotts ; remarking, that be had before '' had the honour of 
conversing with Americans." Cutlery is oiade here of a 
fine quality. Cosne is immediately on the Loire. From 
thence to Pouilly, three and a half leagaes, and to La Cha- 
rity, three leagaes farther. We anived at*tbis last plapo» 

« " You are douhiAeit EoglishiiieB.'* " No, \n t^ AfovamUBs*' 
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about nine In the evening, in a shower of rain ; and found, 
in the large kitchen of a good inn, a cheering wood fire, 
which, with the shape of the fire-place, reminded us of an 
old &shioned New-Jersej farm house. The hostess and 
her domestics were very civil. They soon prepared for 
us two omelets, and some hoiled milk ; placing, as is always 
customary in France, a bottle of wine on the table. At all 
the inns we have been at, the female is the principal mana- 
ger. In almost every department of active Kfe, they know 
how to direct and manage without theinterferenceof men. 
I noticed, on the road to-day, a young woman driving a 
team, with a load of wood. The country through which 
we have just passed, abounds in grapes, which are now 
nearly ready for the vintage. 

10th. We left La Charity before six. This place derives 
its name, it is said, from the numerous alms which were 
formerly distributed in k, from a convent in the neighbour- 
hood. Its population is about 4000. After passing Pougues, 
we ascended toward Nevers. Here the aspect of the 
country changed greatly for the better. Instead of a land- 
scape, rather sterile and uninteresting, we had before us 
a valley, rich in grain and fruits, with hills on each side 
covered with vines. Nevers is seated at the confluence of 
the Nievre and Loire. It is an old town ; the streets are 
crooked, and the buildings, like most of those in France, 
have nothing of that air of neatness and comfort, to which 
we are accustomed at home. A new and splendid crucifix, 
with a group of figures, representing the women standing 
over the body of our Saviour, just taken from the cross, 
attracted our notice on entering the town. There is some 
appearance of commerce at this place ; and our guide in- 
forms us there are several kinds of manufactories carried 
on here, particularly earthen ware, glass, and ename^l Of 
the latter we had a convincing proof in the importunate 
application of a genteel woman, who, at our breakfast table, 
spread before us two boxes: of ware of very nice work- 
manship, and with great insinuation, urged us to buy. 
There are also various operations connected with the work- 
ing of iron ore^ which is obtained at no great distance. 
J^evers has a population of 12,000. Magni, St. Pierre, 
Le Moutier, St. Imbert, and Villeneuve sur Allier, are sta- 
tions where we changed horses. They are villages of dif- 
ferent sizes, and all situated in a charming and fertile 
country. Yet at every stopping place we are accosted by 
18 * 
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men, women, and children, ntteriog, m a dolefal toae of 
Toice, " Votre eharit^ mewieurs, s'il voos pUat, pour un 
paovre miserable."* Mendicity in France is aregolar pro- 
fession. A gentleman in Paris informed me, that, in the 
course ot an inrestigation in which he was concerned some 
years ago, they discovered that a certain family of medicauts, 
which, occupied an upper room in one of the obscure houses 
of the metropolis, had depended upon begging, as a family 
retoureey for liX) years. The business had descended re- 
gularly from parents to childven through sereral genera- 
tions. 

The next town which we entered was Monlins, agree- 
ably situated on the Allier, a rirer which joins the Loire 
just below Nevers. Moulins contains 13 or 14,000 in- 
habitants. It is famous for its cutlery : of this the travel- 
ler is generally informed inunediately on the arriyal of his 
carriage, by a score of women, young and old, who open 
dieir boxes and ply him with the most pertinacious and 
dexterousintreaties to purchase their war^s. Knives, scis- 
sors, razors, &c. of the most curious and delicate construc- 
tion, are offered at double their value, with an intention to 
take what they are realty worth . It being a rainy day, we 
liad to contend with only two or three of these blackeyed 
suitors. The streets and booses of this town, though wider 
and better than those of Nevers, are crooked ^nd incon- 
renient. This town is the capital of the Bourbonoais. 
Upon leaving it, we proceeded along the Allier, through 
the villages of Bessai, and Varennes, to St. Gerand, where 
we concluded to abide till the morning. 

The country through which we have travelled to-day^ 
more especially since we left Nevers, has been as beautiful 
and smiling as any part of the world I have been in. A 
heavy rain during the day did not prevent us from indulg- 
ing in frequent terms of admiration, of the prospects of 
hill, valley, cultivation, fertility, and beauty, which were 
continually apparent, ft is remarkable for the excellence 
of its fruit, the beauty of its Women, the curious figure of 
their straw hats, shaped like a boat, and their wooden shoes. 
These clumsy, clogging shoes, are still in general use in 
many parts of France. They make a very unpleasant noist 
on the pavement and floor, but they have the recommen- 
dation of durability and cheapness. Perceiving a decent 
man with a better pair on than ordinary, I asked him the 

• Yout charity, gentlemeD, if you pleaie» for a poor mnerabto bouig. 
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cost ; he replied ten www, (=* 10 cento.) They are also drier 
thaui shoes of leather. The leiaales wear caps from their 
childhood^ without discontinuance. The maie peasants in 
this part of France, carry very broad hrtainied hate, some 
of them, I think, two feet in diameter. They appear to be 
a ci?il, polite people. Great qaanti ties of nats» of the kind 
we call £nglish walnuts, are cultivated here. The tree 
(Juglans Regia) is ornamental-as well as useful. 

Much iuf this day's ride has reminded us of America, 
from the width of the road, the general features of the 
country, and the better style of farming which prevails. 
Oxen are used in ploughing. I observed three pair attached 
to one plough, where the soil was such that, in New-Jersey, 
two horses would be considered as an ample team. The 
oxen draw by the head and not by the shoulders. A mat of 
straw is phiced on the forehead, and a band of leather or 
cordage is put over it and made fast round Che horns to the 
yoke, which rests on the neck. This yoke is fastened to 
a pole or tongi\^, chains not being used. Upon our arrival 
at St. Gerand, we were recommended to the Maison de 
Poste, as the best inn. An active and polite little landlady 
displayed her rooms with brick floors, her beds, and her 
salle d manger, assuring us, we should be *' bien content" 
with her fare. Some pigeons that were on the spit, and a 
fine rabbit that the ** bon homme" wa^ skinning, so 
quickened our appetites, that we determined upon having 
a good supper, before we had stipulated for the price. 

1 Ith. After a breakfast on genuine French coffee, which 
is always good, and paying a bill of thirty -five francs, from 
which, enormous as it was, there was no appeal, we pursued 
our journey through the post towns of Paiisse, a consider- 
able village, with an old chateau ; Droiturier, a poor place ; 
St. Martin d'Bstreaux ; Pacaudierre, and St. Germain 
PEspinasse. None of these are places of much importance. 
The same general want of neatness and attention to exter- 
nal appearance, which prevails in the northwest of France, 
is found here. The country becomes more hilly as we ad- 
vance. At the last mentioned town, hills appeared that 
deserve the name of mountains ; and before we entered 
Roahne, our next post, the lofty summit of the Poy de 
Dome, covered with snow, made a magniikent appearance 
in the southwestern horizon* Roanne is one of the finest 
towns we hafb seen since leaving Fontainebleau. It has a 
population of 13,000, and is charmingly seated on the 
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Loire, near the head of its oarif^ation. A vast Dumber of 
boatf were stationed in the rirer, all without sails, and of a 
peculiar construction. Many of these are employed ia 
transporting pit coal from mines situated higher up. The 
market was full as we rode through; but mimy more 
women than men iffe to be seen on all such occasions^ 
Among the objects to which our attention is sometimes 
drawn, as we ride through these country towns, are large 
shoe stores, in which a piece of leather could aoiBbe found. 
These $aboU are in< general demand: 

The female peasants io this part of the comtry, have n 
mode of spinning which enables them to perform the ope* 
ration as they walk the streets and roads. The distaff, hav- 
ing a long handle, is held under the left arm. The spool 
terminates at one end in an iron pin, pointed and made rough, 
so that, with the thumb and finger of the right hand, a rapid 
twirl is easily given t6 it, which draws out and twists the 
thread ; the spool hanging loose aa it runs round. The 
thread is then wound np,^ and another twiij is given in the 
same way. They spin hemp, in this manner, with ftcility. 
as they watch their goats, sheep, or cows, grazing in the fields. 

Leaving Roanne, the country becomes mountainous. We 
changed horses at St. Simphorien, and immediately began 
to ascend Mount Tarare. This mountain has been cele- 
brated by Sterne, in his account of the horse-shoe and the 
peasant's family. It has an elevation of 22 or 2500 feet 
above the sea. We crossed it about four o'clock p. h., in 
as fine an afternoon as the summer has produced. The per- 
spective on ali sides, was deligh^ol*^ cultivation every 
where smoothing the rugged features of nature. The snows 
of Puy de Dome were visible at a distance,- while the valleys 
under our feet were clothed in a lively verdure. The air 
was remarkably clear ; and towns, villages, farm houses, and 
chateaux, gave animation to the scenery. The descent of 
this mountain is rapid, but the road is remarkably good. 
The waters which flow into the Loire and its tributary 
streams, are here divided from those which empty into the 
Soane ; thus separating the Atlantic from the Mediterra- 
nean currents. At the foot of the monstaio, is the town 
of Tarare ; where we had canchided to seek quarters for 
the night. This town is in a situation the most unfavoura- 
ble to the ordinary means of human support-^in a narrow 
valley, a barren soil, and remote from any navigable stream. 
»t is a place in which one could at best suppose there would 
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he bat a few indifferent hate, and a bad tayern ; but it ha» 
aci^uii-ed, within a few years, a populatioB of about 3000, 
and contains some of tbe best houses we have seen (cha- 
teaux excepted) since leaving Paris. This prosperity is 
owing to tbe introduction of ttaau£su:torie8, principally those 
of cotton ivea¥iag» and of caJico printing. The brook 
which i»of es tbe machinery sometimes becomes a forraida* 
ble torrent ; but such has been the extraor^nary drought 
of the present suipmer, the stream has not onfy been en- 
tirely dried «p, but they have been obli^d to send their 
cattle to a great distance to water. This, they sty» has 
been the case for three xnonths, until the copious rain of 
yesterday gave them relief. 

From the experience of last eight, we thought it beat, this 
evenings to make a bargain with the landlady £>r our accom- 
Biodation ; and after looking at tbe rooms and finda^ tiiem 
t4^erably good, I asked tbe price. This she declined to state, 
saying we might give what we pleased To this 1 objected* 
and left her to make farther inquiry ; but while I was gone, 
she offered the room» to our servant at a reasonable price^ 
and not being: more successful in my bargain at the next intt» 
we accepted the terms offered This trait in the French 
customs, is one o( the mo^t unpleasant which a traveller 
has to encounter. They appear to think that all the money 
they can get for an article is fairly acquired, add will often * 
ask double or treble the sum. at which they will afterward 
offer it. Without a previous bargain, one is scarcely ever 
exempt from such a liability to impoi^ition ; and yet nothing 
appears more remote from their intention than to cheal. 
They are scrupulous with respect to the money given tn 
change, and would scorn to t^ke advantage of any mistake 
in tbe calculation. With respect to the principle of honesty^ 
or rather of its opposite, dishonesty, it is questionable whe- 
ther property is any where more safe, or a traveller less in 
danger of thieves, than among the French. 

]2th. After breakfast, and paying a bill comparativefy 
moderate, we left Tarare in a delightful morning, and dis* 
engaging ourselves by degrees from tbe narrow vatley» the 
country opened into an expanded landscape, embracing se« 
veral large chateaux of more modern structure than those 
nearer Paris. The recent rain has set the ploughs again at 
work, i observed that, in several instances, the furrow was 
tarned to the left, instead of the right, as it always is, I be* 
lieref in America^ excepting, perhaps, among some of oar 
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foreign settlers. Passing throagh Bully, we arrived af Ar* 
Ixr^le, where we suffered, our carriage to go on to the nevt 
post, aod hired a carriole to conduct as to the copper mine 
of Chessy, about a league to the north of the road. AU 
though it was the tnn-keeper himself who was to drive us, 
and with his own horses, it was his wife with whom 'the 
bargain was to be made. With her husband at her elbow, 
she decided upon the price, and off we started in a most 
singular kind of vehicle, the seats of which would serve 
for a bed or couch if placed in a chamber, but which so 
filled the carriole, as to render it extremely awkward. Ar- 
rived at the mine, we found the works were stopped for 
want of water. The shafts extend about 250 feet in perpen- 
dicular depth. The ore appeared to be principally pyrites, 
with the green and blue carbonate. The latter variety is 
a very fine and rather a rare mineral. This copper is found 
in a rock composed of quartz, and a talcy steatite. The 
operations g( the mine are conducted by horses, steam not 
being used. The bellows of the foundery are of wood, 
the lower part sliding into the upper. This mine is very 
small compared with those in Cornwall. 

We resumed our carriage at La Tour, a village three 
and a half leagues from Lyon». The country increased in 
interest as we approached this ancient capital of the south. 
It is considered as one of the most delightful regions of 
France. The maisons de campngne are so numerous, as 
to appear like villages scattered upon the hills. 

The dome des Chartreux of Lyons, announces the posi- 
tion of (he city between the Soane and the Rhone, neither 
of which is crossed by the road we have travelled. The 
remains of a Roman aqueduct claimed our attention ; one 
portion of it being in a valley, and another on a hilL They 
are doubtless the oldest specimens of masonry, which our 
eyes have ever beheld. The Soane is a stream, quite as 
considerable at Lyons, as the Seine at Paris. We crossed 
it on one of the seven bridges, which connect its opposite 
banks within the town, and took up our quarters at the 
Hotel de TEurope, in rooms which overlook the river, 
immediately in front of the heights on the opposite side ; 
upon which is a number of large buildings, gardens, shrub* 
beiy, &c. 

We repaired to a restaurateur for our dinner, and were 
well served, for two and a half francs each, including » 
bottle of Tin ordinaire,, which we found very good, though. U 
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was marked od the carte at only one franc. It is cheaper, of 
course, than bottled cider in America. In the evening we 
had a delightfal walk on the banks of the Rhone. The 
full moon shone with brilliant effulgence on the water, as it 
flowed with msyestic rapidity through the arches of the 
bridge, upon which we placed ourselves, to enjoy the 
scenery. The Rhone is by far the most noble river 1 have 
seen in Europe. It inspired me with the most pleasing re« 
collections, from its resemblance to the streams of my na* 
tive land. We returned along a fine qoai, upon its borders, 
lined with boats, which convey to the city coal, wood, salt» 
and other commodities. 

13th. Seated at my escritoire, to note the particulars of 
yesterday, a singular sound from a person in the street, 
drew die to the window. It was a juggler, attracting a 
crowd around him, in order to exhibit his tricks, and to col- 
lect the sous they might have to spare. He succeeded in 
gaining a large audience of both sexes, who, passing par 
hazardy formed a ring round him, and laughed heartily at his 
legerdemain. Thus began the first day of the week, in this 
part of the town. We breakfasted well at a caff^, for less 
than one and a half francs, and had the newspapers in the 
bargain. The one I took hold of was a Paris Moniteur, 
containing an account of the promised relinquishment of 
Pensacola by our government — ^a piece of intelligence that 
could not but gratify our feelings, from the persuasion that 
it was an act of moral justice, that would do much for the 
credit of our government. Upon our return, the necro- 
mancer in the street had given place to a company of 
fiddlers. 

Bosquet, a merchant and banker, of some eminence in 
Lyons, to whom we had letters, called to see us, and offered 
his services, with the ease and politeness of a true gentle- 
man. Hanng accepted his invitation to dinner the next 
day, we engaged a conductor, a modest and intelligent 
Swiss, and commenced a little survey of the town. The 
museum was opened to us. It consists chiefly of Roman 
and Egyptian antiquities, and paintings. The former are 
very considerable, a great portion of them having been 
found in the town and neighbourhood of Lyons. The 
paintings are numerous, and some of them large and fine. 
In this collection are the celebrated bronze tablets, dis- 
covered in 1758, containing the harangue, which the Em- 
peror Claudius made in favour of Lyons. These curious 
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and interestmg moowneiits of antiquity irere dug oat irf* a 
hiH near the town, and are still » good conditioii, the in- 
scrtptioo being quite legible. We were shown the apart- 
nents of the school of drawing ; an institution which i^- 
pears to he conducted with great spirit and science, in 
passing through the hotel du ville, or city ball, two very 
large bronze statues, emblematic of the two rivers which 
bathe the town, are presented to our notice. They are 
fine specimens of this kind of workmanship. This bcrtel 
fronts the Place de Terreaux, which was deluged with the 
blood of the citizens, after the surrender of the city to the 
revolutionary army, about the year 1794. 

We crossed the Soiine, and went to the top of Les Four- 
yieres, where there is a church, called Notre-Dame dea 
Foorvieres. The people were assembled in it at the time 
of our arrival. This church remained shut during the 
whole of the revolution, and was not opened until the late 
return of the present pope from France. In passktg 
through Lyons, he performed a pilgrimage, as his devoted 
followers have termed it, to the top of mount Fourrieres, 
in company with the archbishop, and reopened this church. 
He was followed by an immense multitude of people ; and 
after the ceremony, the poor old father was carried down 
in a chair, by two priests, to the Hospital Antiquailles, 
followed by the acclamations of the crowd ; and when he 
descended, his faithful adherents eagerly endeavoured to 
kiss the ground where his feet had been placed. It would 
seem therefore, notwithstanding the very unceremonious 
style in which his holiness had been treated by the great 
emperor, that he had lost nothing of bis sanctity in the 
opinion of the greater number of the Lyonnaise. 

When the ceremonies were over, we found no difficulty 
in gaining admittance to the interior of Notre-Daroo des 
Fourvieres. It is a very plain building. We ascended to 
the steeple, and enjoyed a perspective of greater extent 
than any I had ever before beheld. The city of Lyons, 
the two rivers, and the country bordering the town, lay at 
our feet. The abrupt mountains of Dauphiny appeared in 
the southeast, and farther north the Alps reared their ma- 
jestic heads. Mount Blanc, though at the distance of sixty 
iniles, often presents its snowy peak^. Out" guide !^d he 
distinctly saw it, though the evidence to me was not so clear. 
When the atmosphere is such as to afford a distinct view of 
tt, rain, it is said, may be expected. 
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Tb^remre other {daces of ;ivor»hiP'Pf qoosid^cthlo oote 
on this ^ijde of the So we. Qn^ o( them is tbie qi)s^l qf 
St. Just, Eospacting which a curious ^tory is related) luad 
by DO means creditable to the earl^ inh^hitaots of this citj. 
A madniao, haviog committed a ^great many disorders in: the 
city, ascended the Fourvieres, and sought r^^e in this 
chapel. The enraged citizens folloored him« deipanded 
that he should he given up, andthroatened^in c^e of re- 
fusal, to reduce the church to asbes. St. Just, irho^wiui at 
that time Bishop of Lyons, was deaf to their entreaties, 
until the principal persons among the pursuers had bound 
themselves in a solemn manner, that when they had obtain- 
ed the criminal,, they would only put him in irons. |[JtterIy 
cegardJiess of this .promise, as soon as they had Ihe man in 
their possession, they tore him in piece?, ibefore the eyes 
-of the bishop. St. Just, accusing himself of rashness, de* 
liberatcily condemned himself to a st^i^te of pi^Diteoce in. the 
deserts of i^:pt. His people endeavoured in vain ;^o 
bring him back to his church. He di^d in bis retreat, and 
his hody 'Wins brought to Lyons in greM pomp^and placed 
in this church, which was. afterward dedicated to the ca- 
noniased bishop. 

The gardens rise one above another, on the Fourvieres, 
as^so many terraces in the air. In one of them we plucked 
some of the most delicious grapes y/e had ever tasliecl, and 
ate of them till we were ployed ; our.gi;^ide payii^ to the 
owner, only a few sous for the privilege. Upon the §^me 
eminence is a hospital for the insane, in a building ;Whjch 
was formerly a -convent. This buildiag st^^ods on the^ijte, 
where was once a palace of the Roman emp^ivr^) .9Ad in 
which the Emperor Claudius was born, and Caligula, his 
predecessor, bad lived. It is now called L'li^pital Anti- 
quaiUes,in Gonseque.oce of tbc numerous f^ii^iqiiities, jthat 
have been, aod are still found in that garter. Into this 
hospital, we gained admistsion, and were shown the apart- 
ments and cells of the insane. The treatment of them ap- 
peared to be mild ; the accommodations, though coarse, 
were tolerable ; and if beauty of proflipectpr positioo, cjn 
contribute to the relief of mental disorder,. this asylMmn^u^t 
pofisess a very eminent advaqtage. In the insane /depart- 
ments, were about 60 men,,and more wova^n. The naliop^l 
character iis by no means obliterated by derapg^ment. The 
first ;thingj«resaiy on entering* nyas one of the jo^ale patient?* 
playing on the fiddle to ^n^thei;, . who '^as (d^WPg merrily 
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before him, io obedience to the music. Bot, to the disH 
credit of the sopporten of this institattoo, the boilding h 
made sabserrient to another parpose, which must have a 
direct teodeDcy to retard the recovery of 4iiDatic patients. 
It is a place of confinement for disorderly and diseased fe- 
males. They hare possession of the upper rooms, which 
look immediately into the yard of those whose mental 
malady is, or ought to be, the subject of moral treatment. 
The funds of this institution, are insufficient to maintain it in 
the desired order, and it is on this account, probably, that 
the building is appropriated to such incongruous uses. 

In descending the Fourrieres, we went into the Cathe- 
dral, or Metropolitan Church of St. John. This is an an- 
cient building, the architecture of which is in the Moorish 
style. It is not very large, nor is its interior half so im- 
pressive as the church at Rouen, and many others. It con- 
tains one of the two very curious and ingenious clocks, made 
by Lipsius, of Basle, in 1598, and described in Hutton'S 
mathematical recreations, and by other writers. 

14th. The first salutation from the street this morning, 
were the sounds of a hymn, from a number of voices io 
chorus. It was a procession, — first of men, headed by 
priests in their robes, walking in two rows, at some distance 
from each other, and bearing a large silken banner, or flag : 
then of females, all drest in white, with a white veil over 
their heads, the foremost bearing a crucifix of ivory, encir- 
cled with festoons, from which several cords were extend- 
ed, and held by those who led the band. Every female, 
in the procession, carried an open book, and joined in the 
chant. Afler these followed a great number of other fe- 
males, habited in therr usual style, and then a corps of men 
formed the rear of this march, quite new to us, but I sup- 
pose very common in Catholic towns. Our guide informed 
us there were not more than four hundred Protestants io 
Lyons, and but one place of Protestant worship. The ex- 
ternal observances of the Catholic church, appear to be ad- 
mirably calculated to hold the common mind in subjection 
to its dogmata ; a subjection, which I have no doubt, how- 
ever, is oAen seasoned with sincere devotion. But how 
deeply is it to be regretted, that this devotion is so oAen 
intimately connected with superstition ; and that, in coa- 
sequence of this, so many of those who have intelligence 
enough to perceive this connection, run into the <^osite 
extreme, of cold hearted infidelity. 
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We went, after breakfast, to see a roaonfactory of silk 
stuffs, or tissue. It would be difficult to form an idea of 
the richness and splendour of this stuff, without seeing spe- 
cimens of it. Gold and silver thread, and silk of all colours, 
are woven into any form or figure, which an artist may be 
pleased to designate. Flowers, birds, animals, and men, 
are thus represented by the operations of the loom, as ef- 
fectually as by embroidery, and with all the brilliancy of the 
dyer's art, and all the luxury of gold and silver. Some of 
these stuffs are made, (as we were informed by one of the 
principal dealers and capitalists,) expressly for the Grand 
Seignior, and court of Constantinople. Those destined for 
the cushions and hangings of the French palaces, are less 
costly and gaudy, and more conformable to modern Euro- 
pean taste. The mechanism of the loom, by which this 
tissue is made, resembles, very closely, that used in the 
weaving of figured carpets, alluded to at page 132, but re- 
quiring greater nicety of management, and much more time 
to accomplish a given length The workmen at the loom 
informed us, that an ell was the labour of three or four 
dayfl. Ribands are woven with the same richness, and 
variety of figure. The gold and silver thread, we had also 
an opportunity of seeing manufactured. The gold thread 
is only gilded silver. It is drawn to the requisite degree of 
fineness, by passing the wire between two exquisitely polish- 
ed steel rollers, pressed together by weights. The metallic 
and the silk thread are then twisted together, by a kind of 
jenny, but in such a way, as to wrap the metal effectually 
round the silk. 

We embraced the invitation, given us by the woman in 
the cathedral yesterday, to visit the clock again, and to see 
its movements. It was wound up for the purpose, and per- 
formed most or all of the operations, mentioned in the de- 
scription that has been given of it It is in the form of a 
square tower, terminated by a dome, above which is an ar- 
tificial cock. When the clock was wound up, the cock, 
(as large as a half grown chicken,) fluttered its witigs, and ' 
crowed twice or thrice ; a dbve descended from the clouds ; 
an angel appeared to Joseph as an emblem of the annun- 
ciation of the virgin ; other angels appeared, and, by strik- 
ing bells, produced something like the sound of a hymn. 
On a little balcony, which crowns the dome, is a figure of 
a guard, or porter, who, as soon as the chime begins, 
marches slowly toward the bell, raises his hammer, and 
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fltWlek Of^feMr, tumii^hiB h«iid roand at eaeb tlroke ; 
then, m&nngr6unl the doiw, rtpaitsto fair post, wbcre 
h« refiiitos till ab^ «ie»t how. On ^ffsreaC «al plates, va- 
rkMtt mlroiidiiiterf events aM i«pr«sftB«e4, wich at the diar- 
Hat m^gress of Ac wn dnd toeoiiv the Aays of ^eyear, 
with the civil and ecclediasticaJ calendar. One of the dial 
platee, which indicate* ttie h<Kirtaind rtinatea, is of an o?d 
or elliptical ferm, and the hand or inder wbicb moves round 
the centre of the ellipse, lengthens or cwiti^acts itself, m it re- 
volves, accor^ng to the varying seffli-diameter of the elhpse. 
This f^as cerUiinly a most extraotdinary piece of mechanigm 
fbr that period, h was repaited in the Inst centory ^ 
Notirlsaoo, a v<*y ingenious workman of thfc city. At 
present, howevet-, it might he eveculed in « different and 
Very superior style. 

The woman took us info a private apartment, opened a 
drawer, and showed m the vestments worn by the pneats 
&n special occasions They are as gatidy and spfcmifd, as 
the richest gold and sitvef embroidery can make them. How 
inoch more of the Mosaic ritual and of the Levitical spirit, w 
there in all this, than of that dfspeiwation they profess to m- 
low, whose Author was clothed m a garment without a seam. 

We dined to-day with Bosquet* The dinner was in the 
true French, manner^ and certajw»ly very esosllent. Variety 
was its distingutshiog feature. The fnirt was nncommooly 
fine His wife appear^ to he a pleasant afod interesti^ 
lady. Seated between her and her mother, my Frencft 
faculties were put to the test ; b«t hew well I acqmtted 
myself, it would be difficult, through the veil of Fredcb po- 
liteness, to discover. There were (several gentlemen at the 
table, and among them, le grand p^e, fjrther of our host, 
a remarkably agreeable and venerable looking ge«tlemao. 
After leaving the table, we were cemhicted into «notbcr 
room, where coffee and liqueurs were immediately served. 

Leaving this agreeable family, we walked aboot a m»»« 
and a half to witness the confluence of the Rhone andSoane. 
The promenaide is a deligbtfo) one, ateng the margin ^tne 
Rhone, between two extended rows of L#ombardy pop'a'*- 
The rapidity and depth of the river, afford the «««"f °' 
erecting mills upon it to any desirable extent. This la done 
by anchoring to the shore at a distance of twenty or ihm 
feet, by heavy chains, two large boats placed ahreast, witn 
a large water wheel adjusted between them. The body w 
the mill r^sts on one or .both tbo boats. They haj» a ««*^ 
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reseial)laiK:e to aar steam ferry-boats. Floor and fulling 
mills, are thus constructed, in sufficient numbers, in the im- 
mediate yicinity of the town. The curredt, always in one 
direction, is sp rapid as to tarn the wheels with facility. 

The ?iew which we obtained from the bridge which 
crosses the Soane near the junction of the two rivers, is 
exceedingly fine. A village on eqch side, and a populous 
country on the east of the Rhone, with the bold shore of the 
Soane, capped with large buildings and gardens, delight the 
eye by their variety and picturesque beauty. We re- 
turned in a carriole crowded with citizens, but mostly fe- 
males, and paid four. sous each for our ride. 
- 16th. The streets of Lyons are very narrow, paved 
mostly with pebbles, and without footwalks. The houses 
are built of sfone, and generally five or six storie« high. 
Hence the light of the sun in some of the streets, (lat. nearly 
46^ N.) must be a delicacy during six months of the year. 
The shops make but little display. It is considered, never- 
theless, as the richest commercial town in France, next to 
the great metropolis. The populatoin, in 1806, was less 
than 90,000, and it has not, I should presume, varied much 
since. The most considerable houses here, as well as in 
Paris, are biiilt with a hollow square or opening in the ten- 
tre» which is common to all the mansions around it. One 
or more large stone staircases open into this court, which 
are al$o common to a number of families, who occupy dif- 
ferent apartments and different stories, in the building. A 
large heavy gate, closes the court of these houses frap the 
street. At this the visiter gives a lusty koock» the gate is 
opened by the porter, who directs him to the story ani} the 
door of the inhabitant whom he seeks. 

I went to see a piece of ancieqt mosaic, recently disco* 
vered, and considered as one of the most interesting relics 
of this kind in existence. It i^ car«fiiilly preserved, by 
having a coarse wooden house erected over it. I should 
ju4ge it to be about fifteeii feet square. It represents the 
sports of the circus, with the j^dge se^d at o^ end, in 
the attitude of deciding the prize 9mong tl)e different coip- 
petitors. It has suffered sqi^ ii^^ry, Wi stjU exhibits, 
with great distinctness and be,awtyf ^P t^ste p£ tb# remote 
ag<^ in which it was exetcuted, aod ^ skill apd labour em- 
ployed in that sipecies of work. 

A^^e^ly to tb^ inyitfitioi^.of j^q^i^, le grgnd iwre, 
wjjo if one^ tbi^ft^jpiwfftatorsvf <^ iip^tit^tj^on., we vi«^ed 
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« La Charity," the public establishment of the city fop aff- 
sisting the poor. It is a very extensive concern. In one 
room there are 260 beds appropriated to females, each bed 
having an armoire^ or ctethes- press, appertaining to it The 
bedsteads are al! of iron. Each of the occupants appeared 
to have some employment, chiefly spinning and knitting. 
Another room of rather less size, is appropriated to men. 

This institution has three distinct departments. A hos- 
pital for the aged and indigent poor, a foundling hospital, 
and a maternity or lying-in hospital. About 400 aged people 
find in this hospital an asylum during the rest of their lives. 
None can be entered in the books for admission to this de- 
partment who are not seventy years of age. Theft- situation 
and claims to the charity, are carefully inquired into, before 
the question is taken on their admission. When four va- 
cancies are to be filled, a preference is given, first to the 
three '* septuagenarres" who have been longest on the list 
of applicants, and secondly the fourth is chosen from the 
*« octogenaires" that have been at least three months in no- 
mination. The?e old people are dressed in a uniform, and 
have the privilege of going into town once a week, but they 
are forbidden to b« g on pain of expulsion. 

The whole of this large establishment appeared to be ad- 
mirably condacted. The infantile department was the first 
of the kind \ had yet seen, for in the United States we have 
nothing of this description. In one room were twenty cra- 
dles, for the use of these little outcasts from the warmth 
and tenderness of parental affection. The cradles were 
suspended in rows, on a frame, of a height sufficient to make 
them easy to manage. Children are received at the earliest 
period of infancy, put out to nurse in the country, returned 
when old Enough to derive benefit from instruction, taught 
in the school of the establishment, put out to trades, and 
kept under the notice of the administration until their ap- 
prenticeship expires. The children dine separately from 
the old people. We observed a train of them marching 
from table, and singing in chorus, as they passed from one 
part of the building to another. They were returning 
thanks, as our venerable and polite attendant informed us, 
for the meal they had just partaken of. 

They showed me the list of children received since the 
commencement of the present year. It amounted to 1007 ! 
Can a more decisive proof be wanting of the ultimate ten- 
dency of such an institution ? They remain generally hoA 
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a few days in the house, the application far children heing 
commensorate with the demand for nurses. Thej are bap« 
tized, named, and sent abroad. One of the sisters who at- 
tends to this department, has stood godmother ibr many 
thousands. This very extehsire establishment is supported 
chiefly by voluntary contributions and legacies. 

Whether the eventual tendency of such an establishment 
as this, be to diminish or to increase th^ ^um total of human 
happiness, there can be no doubt, that the administration of 
it, a^rds the most liincere gratification to the benevolent 
minds of those who are actively concerned in it, and annu- 
ally preserves from untimely death, hundreds of human lives. 
This very extensive institution took its rise in the year 
1531, when the country was afflicted with a grievous famine. 
Thousands resorted to the city of Lyons from the adjacent 
districts, and after being sustained by the generous exer- 
tions of the citizens, until the return of a new harvest, the 
surplus of the fund raised for their relief was appropriated 
to the foundation of this charity. The buildings are large and 
finely situated, between the place Bellecour and the Rhone. 
* We next visited the general hospital of the city, which 
is considered as the best in France and perhaps in Eu- 
rope. On application to the porter, we were directed 
to one of the matrons who have the general charge of 
the establishment, and on informing her who we were, 
and what was our object, a guide was immediately as- 
signed us, — a man thoroughly versed in all the details 
of the house. After passing through and examining the 
various apartments, we could not b*it acknowledge that 
it deserves the reputation it has acquired. To this hospi- 
tal, as well as to one in Paris, the French have given the 
appellation of Hotel Dieu, The practice of fiimtliarizing 
the sacred name with worldly objects, as in this instance, 
is, as I conceive, extremely reprehensible ; and still more 
so is the frequent — I might say perpetual — and almost uni- 
versal habit of introducing it in the way of ejaculation, on 
the most trivial, as well as important occasions. I am aware 
that, as it is thus employed by many persons, it is by no 
means designed to express irreverent feelings ; for I have 
often heard the term, Ah mon Dieu ! from the lips of per- 
sons whom I sincerely believe to be of a religious and ptou» 
turn of mind. Still 1 think it impossible that the habitual 
introduction of a term, which is meant to apply exclusively 
to the Supreme Being, into common and trivial conversation^ 
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can be iioattended with a diminuUoB of reFtreoce f^ tbal 
best and most sacred of all the objects of our contemplatioo ; 
and that, of coarse, soch a practice, when it becomes §enerai 
or national, must tend to lower the oooral tone of the people. 

The situation of this Hospital, as well as that of I<a Chariliy 
is remarkably fine. It fronts the Rhone, with a noble fa- 
9ade, while its majestic dome gi?es it an air ot architectural 
magnificence, not often surpassed to buildings of this nature. 
It is singular, however, that there is no admission into this 
building by any door or opening in front. The entrance is 
in the rear, and by an unpleasant and awkward passage. 

At the time of my visit, the hospital contained aboul 1200 
patients. Last year there were 1400 ; but, ootwithstjandiDg 
this great number, the building is not crowded. £»ch pa- 
tient has a bed to himself, the wards are lai^ and atry,-and 
kept in very commendable neatness. The whole organisa- 
tion and management appeared to me to be admirable— ex- 
ceeding any thing of the kind that has yet been adopted in 
our country. It is however an organization a Ut Quholique. 
A priest is regarded as an indispensable part of the economy 
of the house, and the daily celebration of mass as an im- 
portant part of the duties due to the patients. Hence there 
are two altars in the house, the principal of which is in the 
chapel. It is ornamented with a costliness and splendour 
that astonished me, and which ill accord, either with that 
regard to economy, which is inseparable from the wise ad- 
ministration of charity, or with the simplicity of that fiiith 
which cheers the dying Christian. It is decorated with 
sculpture, and mosaic, and verd antique, with a sumptuous- 
ness and vanity, that would better befit the chapel of a 
palace, than the altar of a house for the sick, suf^orted by 
public bounty. But in a religion which consists so much in 
display, it is considered as a work of great merit, to adorn^ 
with costly materials and elaborate workmanship, those 
places where men are to kneel and confess their sins, to ren- 
der homage to the Creator, and to be forcibly reminded of 
the emptiness of worldly things ! Accordingly, on a stone 
near the altar, there is the following inscription : 

Cet ante} Mt un noovel faoromage 
De la pi€t6 et de la bienfaisance 
ue nos concitoyens.* 
1808, 

Four of the largest rooms, or wards of the patients, have, 
taken together, the form of a cross : two of the wings are 

* Tbit altar if a new homsfife of the piety and beoeficcQpe of om Mtow^itizens. 180e. 
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sq^roptiated to wooiea, and tvva to men ; the whole Veiog. 
easily inspected by » penoD^ia the centre. They are Ughteoi 
by a central- dome ; beneath which 10 a small allar, at which- 
masfl is said for ibe benefit of the patients in all the wiogB,. 
most o^ whom ^ can see the movements of the priest, and 
kear the servicet as the^^ lie in bed ;, and cross themselves, 
and unite with the ceremoay, a» they may feel inclined. 

It was here that 1 witaessed, for the first time, the excel* 
lent effects of that extraordiatf y baod of femalesy denomi- 
nated, in France^ '' ScBurs de k Charit^." This is adistinct 
sieterhood, or rehgious order of femalea, whose whole busi- 
ness^ is to relieve the distresses' of their fellow-creatures. 
To this they devote their tivef^. It is douhtiess the an« 
wearied activity of this truly benevolent sisterhood, 'whicb 
gtves to the bospttals of France, a superiority over most 
others in the world. Their fidelity, their patience, intelli-^ 
gdDce, neatness, skill ; and above aU, their tenderness and 
sympathy with human affliction, (|ualify them, in an enuQenl 
d^ree, to discharge the various duties of tk^ipital attend* 
ants, with superior effect. Surely, if there is true religion 
ta be found in the country, it exists in its brifirhtest form, in 
this amiable sisterhood. What but a pervading sense of the 
ttat«re of Ghrii»tiiin obligatton, can iadivce a young and ac- 
complished female, to abandon Ibe various pieasures of 
fashionable life, and devote herself to a service, which, in 
its nature, can have nothing to recommend it but the inward 
coosolaCion c^doing good I Vhey are found in. all the hospitals 
of France, performing the duties of nurses, chamher-maids^ 
and cooks. Somt^ of the ekkr sisters fili the higher and 
more elevirted office of apothecaries, i was surprised tn 
to find the •• pharmacie^' of this great hospital, entirely m, 
the keeping and oMmagement of the sisters : a*id its appear* 
ance bears testimony to their skill and neatness of arrange- 
ment. The apartment is large, and not only supplies the 
house with medicine, but serves also as a dispensary to the 
oitt^door poor. The hospital contains, besides, a large 
laboratory, well supplied with furnaces, stills, and all other 
requisites for the preparation of medicine in a large way 
The administration of this extensive concern, is under the 
direction of a council composed of the archbishop, the pre^ 
ftct of the department, the mayor of the city, and twenty 
citizens, appointed by the minister of the interior, at the 
aug^tion of the council. Four or five of these are re- 
viewed erery year. There are attached to the bouse, a 
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priest, (or *' naitre spirituel," as he is called ;) four al- 
moners ; eight pbysiciaDS, and six assistants ; a snrgeoQ-ma* 
jor, a surgeon's mate, and eleven assistants ; a steward ; 
eighty-one sisters, and seventy-three candidates ; thirty-six 
brothers, (fr^res hospitaliers,) and thirty-six candidates. 
The bedsteads in this hospital are of iron ; with tops, to 
which cartains are appended. A shelf rests on supports in 
the frame immediately over the patient's head ; on which 
his medicine and food are placed within bis reach. This 
important addition to the cleanliness and comfort of the sick, 
was effected by a special subscription, in 1787 ; and was en- 
couraged by the example of the king, Louis XVi. This 
noble institution receives considerable support from govern- 
ment, but it depends very much upon legacies and private 
donations. I have been more particular in this account of 
it, as it is the first institution of the kind fhave visited on 
the continent ; and is regarded as inferior to few, if any, in 
Europe, for the perfection of its administration. 

There are'several private associations in Lyons, for the 
relief of the poor. Madame Bosquet told me she was a 
member of a large society of females, whose labours were 
very important in finding good plnces for children, assist- 
ing servants, &c. A school for mutual instruction has been 
commenced, and is now flourishing ; but it was the time of 
vacation, and I did not see it. 

The college of Lyons, which bears the name of La Tti^ 
nit^, like all the principal establishments of the city, suf- 
fered extremely during the revolutiou. The chapel waa 
pillaged and mutilated ; the pulpit torn down ; the obser- 
vatory destroyed ; and the paintings in fresco, which orna- 
mented the class rooms, entirely obliterated. But what still 
more strongly marked the violence of these modern Sara- 
cens, was, that the noble library, enriched by the gifts of 
successive kings, and other valuable donations, and filling a 
room one hundred and fifty feet long, thirty-three wide, 
and forty high, was despoiled of the treasure of ages. Many 
of the books and manuscripts, if we were correctly in- 
formed, were employed by those reformers of the govern- 
ment, as fuel, in cooking their victuals. These devasta- 
tions have, since the revolution, been repaired to a great 
extent, and it is now estimated to contain 120,000 volumes. 
This library is situated on the quay of the Rhone, with a 
bjjicony extending along its front, and opening into the rdom* 
The entrdnce, however, to this famous store of leaniiik|;i 
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i&iQ the rear, through a single door, in one comer of the 
room, narrow, obscare, and difficult of access. 1 know not 
the reason for such a perversion of taste and convenience. 
The basts of the Abbey Raynal and of Voltaire, and an 
old pair of globes, abput six feet in diameter, are the only 
ornaments which the revolutionary enthusiasts allowed to 
remain f and none have since been added. 

I could not leave Lyons without feelings of respect for 
the public spirit of the citizens, and of solemn pleasure in 
having seen a place, the history of which contains so much 
that is tragically interesting. It is a very ancient city, be- 
ing founded, according to the best accounts, about forty 
years before the Christian era. 

The aqueducts, whose ruins f have noticed, are ascribed 
to Marc Antony. From a learned and very interesting ac« 
count of them, read before the Academy of Lyons, by U. 
Delorme, it is evident, that these aqueducts ought to be 
ranked among the most distinguished efiforts of Roman 
skill and enterprise, in this kind of engineering. The ob- 
ject was to introduce a plentiful supply of water to the top 
of the Fourvieres, an elevation of many hundred feet above 
the level of the Soane, where the palace, baths, and foun- 
tains of the emperor were situated. For this purpose, they 
were obliged to seek for springs on ground still more ele- 
vated. These were found in sufficient abundance, only at 
the distance of twenty or thirty miles, where, on the tops 
of mountains, they collected the waters of the Geis and 
the Janon, tributary streams of the Loire. Hence the 
principal aqueduct had a great number of branches, extend- 
ing to different mountains. The elevation of the main 
sources is computed to be 360 feet above the Fourvieres. 
A gradual and regular slope was given to the principal 
canal, throughout the whole distance, and to effect this, 
they were obliged to conduct it along the sides of the val- 
lies, pursuing their various sinuosities, and frequently cross- 
ing them on bridges or arcades, piled one above another. 
When the depth of the valley was so great, as to render 
the labour and expense of a bridge too formidable, the, 
aqueduct was continued along the slope, until a more con- 
venient place for crossing presented itself. But, in some 
instances, they were obliged to convey the waters over val- 
lies too profound to admit of the construction of a conti- 
nued level of masonry. In these cases they resorted to 
the use of leaden tubes. The aqueduct of stone terminated 
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in a large and sfftfitanticAreseiToir mi €ach «de of the<^if, 
and these reservoirs were connecled by tMimeroiM terge 
leaden tabes, wbicb, baying their extreinfti«« inserted in 
-opposite reserroirs, descended toward tbe bottom of the 
▼ffllej, and were supported tbroughont tbeir length, either 
by the sides of the hill, or "by solid walls. The length of 
the principal aqueduct, (for there were evidently «everal 
which brought water to the city,) comprehending its wind- 
ings, is estimated at thirteen leagues, or about forty English 
miles. The trench, or canal, wa$ dug five feet wide, and 
about ten feet deep, with a regula^ depression of one foot 
(French) in 160 toises. The walls contracted ibis space 
to a channel for the water, of two iceman feet in itidlh and 
and a half in depth. The floor was covered with ce- 
dent, six inches in thickness, and 'the walls, en inch and a 
half. The arch was not cemented. The angles of the 
floor were filled with cement. The perfection and dura- 
bility of this great aqueduct is ascribed* by Delorme, to the 
use of small fragments only o( stone, from three to six 
inches thick, in the formation of the walls, rejecting pieces 
of larger «ize. This facilitates the consolidation of the 
wall by a more intimate junction of the «tone and the mortnr. 
The strength of the mortar, on which much ulso de{)end!?, 
was increased by the use of coarse sand from the mountain 
streams, which is considered as incompar^ibly better than 
fine river sand. When they were obliged to use the latter, 
they mingled with it pounded bricks. Delorme ts of opi- 
nion, that the Roman mortar was composed of the beet 
quick lime and coarse sand, in the proportion of one-third 
of the former, Bnd two thirds of the latter. The cement 
which covered the walls inside, was composed of pulve- 
rized bricks, containing portions as large as peas, and even 
•(in the finish of the floor) as large as walnuts or small eggs. 
It consisted entirely of lime, newly slaked, and pounded 
bricks, excepting, as Delorme supposes, that the mixture 
might have been completed by pouring on wine or Tinegar. 
It is obvious, that the composition of these Roman walls was, 
in some important particulars, very different from that at 
present employed, for they have resisted the shock§ of 
nearly nineteen centuries, and are still sound, even in 
places where they have ever been exposed to the weather. 
In the reign of Claudius, Lyons was destroyed by a dread- 
ful conflagration. 

*' Una nox interfuit inter maximam urbem et 4nllatt." / 
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It was rebuilt by Nero, and became the residence of a great 
Dumber of Christians, 19,000 of whom, under the reign of 
Cepttmus Seyems, were inhamanlj slaughtered. 

This city, in the stormy period of the French revolu- 
tion, remained faithful to the king, and suffered heavily 
under a siege, which it maintained for a long time against 
the republican army. When reduced to capitulation, dread- 
ful indeed was the rage of those pretended friends of liberty 
and the rights of man. The blood of its citizens streamed 
from the horrid axe in the Place de TerreauK ; and, as if 
its operations were too slow for the vengeance of the con- 
querors, hundreds were arranged before the mouths of can- 
non, and swept from existence, on the heights beyond the 
Rhone. Bonaparte took pains to efface the recollection of 
these disastrous events, by rebuilding the houses that had 
been destroyed, and adding many spacious edifices, which 
greatly ornament and beautify the city ; insomuch, that his 
name is p6pular in Lyons. The person who conducted us 
over one of the institutions, in referring to his expulsion, 
assei:|ed, that nothing had gone right since that period, and 
that even the seasons and weather had evidently changed for 
the worse I 

Our road extended along the Rhone, for a considerable 
distance, after leaving the city. The sky was very serene, 
and the atmosphere so clear, that the snowy summit of 
Mount Blanc, and much of its ridge, were distinctly in view. 
Miribel, Mont LueJ, Merimeux, and Bublanne, were post 
towns, through which we passed, changing horses at each 
place. The road, after leaving the Rhone, extends along 
the Ain, a considerable stream, which forms a branch of the 
Rhone. At Pont d'Ain, we crossed the latter on a hand- 
some stone bridge, and almost immediately aAer, entered 
one of the vallies of Mount Jura. The moon shone brightly, 
and we concluded to avail ourselves of so favourable an even- 
ing to advance in our journey. The road lay between moun - 
tains, which reared their heads to a greater elevation than 
any we had yet encountered. We passed through Cerdon, 
and Maillac, and about half past one in the morning arrived 
at Nantua, where a tolerable inn gave us accommodations 
daring the. remainder of the night. 

16th. The town of Nantua contains about 4000 inhabit- 
ants. Its situation in the bosom of some of the highest ele- 
vations of the Jura, renders it sublimely picturesque. The 
mountains are extremely wild and irregular in this passage, 

Vol I. 20 
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rifliog'with aa almoet pcrpesdicobr abrapteets <nr€r A% 
towDt to an astonishiiig height, and frowniog upon it, whh a 
phjsiogDomj terafying to one not aoemttoned to feaitiiie^ 
of sach ao alpioe character. 

Before oor departure this morDing, our lugg^e was ex- 
amined by the officers on this station/ They came into the 
inn yard, to save us the inconvenience of transporting our 
trunks to the gate, and seemed disposed to giro us as little 
trouble as possible. I entered into conversation with one 
of the most respectable of them, and questioned him with 
regard to the feelings of the people of that district, in rela- 
tion to the ez-emperor. Finding that i was an AmericaD, 
and that he would run no risque in avowing his opinions, 
he candidly acknowledged that the affections of the people 
were decidedly in favour of Napoleon. So common was 
this feeling among the lower classes, they were unwilling 
to believe that tlvB emperor had actually been transported 
to St. Helena.* They thought it more probable, that he 
was concealed either in England or France ; and might be 
ready, at a suitable juncture, again to make his appeatfimce 
on the theatre of action and contend for his empire. The 
officer himself partook of this opinion, and seriously asked 
me, where I thought it was, that the emperor was actually 
concealed. On my assuring him, that there was not the 
least doubt of his being in reality, where public report had 
placed him, he appeared surprized, and was evidently un- 
willing to believe it. 

We left Nantua about half past eight, and began immedi- 
ately to ascend the mountain. The road over which we 
travelled, made with great labour and expense, extended for 
miles sdong a precipice, with a prodigious gulf on one side 
and an almost perpendicular wail on the other. At Belle- 
garde we stopped to view '< La perte du Rhone,'^ or the 
spot where the waters of this river entirely disappear, by a 
subterranean passage. It is no more than a great sluice of 
rooks formed by nature, in a rapid stream. The river is 
confined in a narrow channel, and must be very deep. The 
rock which conceals the water, lies much lower than the 
surface of the ground, and when the river is full, the water 
overflows it, and conceals the bed of the river for about 
sixty paces. Thi& shelf has doubtless been formed by the 
fall of rocks from the ac^oining mountains. We were Ap- 
prised of our approach to this spot long before we reacli 
it, by a boy who came running to us without a hat. 
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offering bitiisetf as a gaide. We engaged him, but upon our 
alighting, the poor boy was joined by a dozen other people, 
some of them women, with children in their arms, and all 
insisting, in spite of our remonstrances, to show us the way 
to *< La perte du Rhone .^' and help us up and down the hills. 
On resuming our carriage when the show was over, we 
were obliged to ghre them all, at least a sous apiece to ap- 
pease their clamour, fiaying descended the mountain, the 
country became level ; and as we approached the bottlers 
of Switzeriand, the appearance of the houses and farms 
Chaaged materiaHy for the better. The fields were en- 
closed with hedges, and the habitations and the people had 
an air of greater comfort. There is no natural diyiston be- 
tween the canCoo of Genera and the French territory. 

We crossed the line about four miles from the town. 
It had the appearance, on our approach, of an ancient place, 
as it really is ; the houses are mostly of stone, but dis- 
coloured by time. We drove to the ** balances d'or," and 
obtained lodging rooms in the fourth story. Geneva has 
been so full of strangers for some time, that several persons 
have found it difficult to procure accomoiodations. In the 
course of o«r journey frosn Lyons, we have noticed for the 
first time in Europe, the cultivation of Indian Com. They 
ca^l it B14 de T\irqui9, or Turkey wheat. It is however, a 
very meagre crop in this part of the world. With the top 
cat off, as we gener^y saw it, the stalks ar^ about a foot 
high, and bear each one small ear. 

17th. On cnlling this morning to deliver my letters of 
btroduction, I found but one person, out of six or seven, 
at home. This was Dr. Berger, who offered his services 
with great politeness. At Professor Pictet's I was informed 
be wa*« laid up with an attack of rheumatism, and could not 
rise from his bed, but sent a request that I would call at 
five o'clock. Moulinier, a clergyman, (or as he is termed 
here, a pastor) at whose house 1 had left a letter from 
Bishop Gregoire, called to see me. 1 found him an exceed- 
ingly intelligent, kind, and, as 1 think, a worthy man. He 
gave me much useful information respecting Geneva, and 
the best mode of proceeding, so as to see Switzerland with 
advantage ; and kindly interested himself in procuring the 
means of our visiting without delay, the valley of Chamouny. 
We had much conversation on the subject of war, and he 
appeared to perceive its spirit and tendency, and to defJore 
its pvils with a trufy Christian sensibility. 
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' I learned however, from this worthy man, that there i» a 
great divifiion in the town, on the subject of religion, and a 
want of that mutual charity among different sects, without 
which, it is questionable whether the genuine fruits of 
Christianity e?er cru be produced. How grievously has 
the cause of truth suffered, from the want of that spirit 
*' which thinketh no evil, which is not easily provoked, 
which snffereth long and is kind, and without which all pro- 
fession is as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal ?" What 
devastations has Christendom not endured, from the pre- 
dominance of an anti -Christian spirit, among its warmest 
professors ? 

We dined to-day at the table d'hote of our inn. The 
dinner was served much in the French style ; soup, vari- 
ous dishes of meat and vegetables, wine, and fruit. The 
tuneful propensities of the Swiss, were evinced by a part 
of the entertainment. This was the abrupt entrance into 
the dining-room, of a man with a violin, and a woman with 
a guitar, who, placing themselves in a comer, and without 
saying a word, commenced playing, the woman accompany- 
ing her instrument with her voice. At the request of one 
of the company, they gave the national or Swiss air, called 
the *' Rans de Vache," which is said to produce so great 
an effect on those who are absent from their country. The 
note is soft and tender, and I doubt not, produces an imme- 
diate association of ideas, which mur powerfully affect the 
nervous system. 

At five I called to see Professor Pictet, who with some 
effort came into the parlour, and gave me a welcome re- 
ception. I staid till late in the evening, and enjoyed a very 
pleasant conversation with him and his daughters, and with 
Dr. Marcet of London, who happened to be there on a visit. 
Professor Pictet has three daughters, all married, and who 
all reside occasionally, with their husbands and children, 
under the parental roof, constituting a united and truly in- 
teresting family. 

LETTER XIII. 

Geneva, 9th month {Septem.) 26, 1818. 

Mr DEAR ***** AND *♦**, 

1 ATTENDED a locture on botany at eight o'clock this 
morning, rthe 18th,) delivered to the collegiate clas^ by 
Professor be Candolle. It consisted, principally, of a defi« 
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nittoD of the ^stitictioQ between species and varieties, 
which he illustrated by a reference to the animal kingdom, 
so as to bring his meaning fully within the comprehension 
of his yoking auditors. His style Was clear and manly, aftd 
bis enunciation so distinct, I scarcely lost a word. He im- 
pressed me with a very farourable opinion of his talents. 
His audience, besides the students, comprehended several 
amtUeurs of the town. Professor de CandoUe is from the 
south of France, and is much distinguished by his publica- 
tions on botanical subjects. 

At Professor Pictet*8, 1 met this morning his oldest daugh- 
ter, Madame Vernet, wife of the President of the civil tri- 
bunal of Geneva. I found her to be a lady of that charac- 
ter, with which a stranger must be immediately pleased, 
and become almost immediately acquainted. Sincere and 
serious, yet open, afiiaible, and kind, her countenance and 
address are at once a pledge of the amiable qualities of 
her mind. They live in the country in summer, and with 
her father and sisters in the winter. 1 accepted her invi- 
tation to dine with her to-day at her father's table. She is 
very active in charitable and religious concerns. Her oldest 
daughter is mAried, and her oldest son is now at school in 
England. A nephew, by marriage of Professor P.'s, took 
. me to see a house he is building for himself. It is 6% 
feet square, and will cost about 60,000 dollars. He is his 
own architect, and the design does great credit to his taste 
The principal material is a fine free-stone, found near the 
lake of Geneva. 

19th. We set off this morarag in a hired vditure, with a 
German driver, who spoke neither French nor English, on 
a visit to Chamootjy , at the foot of Mount Blanc. The road 
lies mostly through vallies between alpine ridges. The 
villages are not very distant from each other, on this route ; 
and their appearance, in general, indicates a greater degree 
of industry than those of the same extent in France. We 
entered 5avoy, at a short distance from the lake ; leaving, 
thereby, the governcHfent of Switzerland, and passing into 
the domittfons <^the king of Sardinia. The inhabitants of 
Savoy are mostly Catholics, an evidence of which was not 
wanting iti the appearance of the crucifixes, and the great 
increase of beggars. We stopped at Bonneville, a town of 
a^out 4000 inhabrtaints, and much more pleasantly laidout 
than any we had recently pacssed through. In the middle 
of it is a large triangular area,- with the houses facing it on 
20* 
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each aide* While our Datehmaa and his horses were re- 
posing, we regaled oarselFes in a small boose, where, ac- 
cofdi^ to the usual notice over the door, *' On donoe a 
boire et ft manger. '** We found very good vin ordinaire and 
also a cheese, famous' in Switzerland, Ufromage it Crrwftrt 
and which is held in estimation at Paris. From the ceiling 
of the room were suspended enormous sirasages, whicli we 
desired our pleasant little landlady to let us taste. Being 
thoroughly dried, they required no cooking, and we found 
them tolerably good. The attention which was paid us io 
this Httle place, and the grace and politeness with which we 
were waited upon, are characteristic of French and Swiss 
manners. In a ramble over the town, we entered a church- 
yard, and were struck with the appearance of a large crucifix. 
It was a carved image of the body of our Saviour, as large as 
life, nailed to the cross, and accompanied by the ladder, the 
sponge, the hammer, and sdl other implements connected 
with the crucifixion. Such exhibitions appear to me to in- 
dicate a degraded condition of the people, both intellectual 
and mdral. But in this instance, as in many others, it must 
be the rulers of the ^people who cause them to err. Such 
a servile attention to outward forms, must tend to perpetu- 
ate the influence of priestly authori^ and superstition. 

The river Arve, which had been on our right es far as 
Bonneville, we there crossed, on a stone bridge ; beyond 
which the road lay through a finely cultivated plain, as far 
as Cluse, a considerable village, with narrow streets and 
heavy stone houses. We here crossed the Arve again,, 
and followed its banks between two mountains, which rose 
majestically above us to the height, in many places, of 800€ 
feet. The side of the mountain on our left, presented, 
generally, an abrupt and perpendicular face of calcareous 
rock ; the top of which, in some places, occupied our 
zenith. We could hardly lift our eyes to its awful brow, 
without sensations of terror. The passage between this 
tremendous wall and the river, was in some places,, but just 
wide enough for the carriage, and a horseman on each side, 
to pass. We were convinced that we had actually reached 
the Alps, and were in one of the most romantic and sublime 
of their valleys. The road, winding along the river, was 
almost a perfect level. The mountain opposite was sprin- . 
kled, on its top, with a recent snow, which, in many of its 
cavities, had accumulated to a considerable depth> and would 

'*' Eating and drinldiig to be had here. 
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not disappear till driren away by the son of toother torn- 
mer. The ?erdaot meadows, the orchards loaded with 
fruit, the clear, and rapid current of the Arte, and the 
SDQOothness and beanty of the road, contrasted with the ma- 
jesty of the mountain scenery, contributed to render the 
ride through this valley, interesting and delightful in the 
highest degree. The effect was much heightened, in sev- 
eral places, by water falls, issuing from the sides of the 
mountain. Two of these, Nant d*orle^ and Aanl d^arpetuu, 
are very remarkable. They spring from the rock, at the 
height, probably, of 3000 feet from the valley, and falling 
perpendicularly from 600 to 800 feet, dash upon a shelving 
portion of the mountain, and rush with fury to the bottom. 

The rocks of these mountains consbt chiefly of carbon- 
ate of lime ; some granite appears, which ought, perhaps, 
to be regarded as a kind of sienite, rather than true gra- 
nite. The quartz, and feldspar, are very distinct, but in 
lieu of mica, it appears to contain hornblend. The strati- 
fication of the mountain, on the right of the Arve, is ex- 
tremely irregular. The beds are sometimes perpendicular, 
in some places horizontal, in others oblique, and in others 
curvilinear, and twisted in the most curious and surprising 
order. In one place a stream of water flows immediately 
from the foot of the rock, without any apparent opening 
and in sufficient quantity to turn several mills. We passed 
through the village of Maglan, situated in the valley of the 
Arve. Many of the inhabitants of this town, it is 
said, leave their native valley, to seek their fortunes, as 
petty traders in Germany, and return home rich. 

We arrived before sun down, at the village of St. Martin, 
where we were to stay for the night. The evening being 
remarkably fine, we crossed the Arve on a beautiful bridge, 
and walked over to Salenche, a very considerable village, 
opposite to St. Martin, and ascended a hill to view the effect 
of the sun's declining light, upon Mount Blanc. The scene 
was truly grand. The broad range of the mountain was 
fully before us, of a pure and almost glowing white, appa- 
rently to its very base ; and which, contrasted with the 
brown tints of the adjoining mountains, greatly heightened 
the novelty of the scene. We could scarcely avoid the 
conclusion, that this vast pile of snow was very near us, 
and yet its base was not less than fifteen, and its summit 
probably more than twenty miles from the place where we 
stood. The varying shades of light, produced by reflection 
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from thesooWf as the smi's rays dacltne^, jMisstngfrom a 
brilliuit white, through purple and piok, and ending la the 
gentle light which snow gives, afler the sun has set, afford- 
ed an exhibition in optics, upon a scale of grandeur, which 
BO other region in the world could probably excel. Never 
•a my life, have asy feelings been so powerfully affected, 
by mere scenery, as they were in this day's excurMoo. 
The excitement though attended by sensations awfully im- 
pressive, is nevertheless so 6nely attempered by the glow 
of novelty, incessantly mingled with astonishment and ad- 
miration, as to produce, on the whole, a feast of delight, 

A few yeaffs since i stood upon Table Rock, and placed 
my cane in the descending flood of Niagara. Its tremen- 
dous roar« almost entirely ]Hrecluded conversation, with the 
friend at my side ; while its whirlwind of mist and foam, filled 
the air to a great distance around me. The rainbow sport- 
ed in its bosom ; the gulf below exhibited the wild fury of 
an immense, boiling cauklron ; while the rapids ^bove, for 
the space of nearly a mile, appeared like a mountain of bil- 
lows, chafing and dashing against each other, with thunder- 
ing impetuosity, in their eager strife to gain the precipice, 
aiKl take the awful leap. In contemplatiti^ this scene, my 
imagination and my heart were filled with sublime and 
tender emotions. The soul seemed to be brought a step 
nearer to the presence of that Incomprehensible Being, 
whose Spirit dwelt in every feature of the cataract, and di- 
rected all its amazing energies. Yet, in the scenery- of 
this day, there was more of a pervading sense of awfal and 
unlimited grandeur : mountain piled upon mountain, in end- 
less continuity, throughout the whole extent, and crowned 
by the brightest effulgence of an evening sun,, upon the ever- 
lasting snows of the highest pinnacle of Europe. In such 
moments of excitement, with what ardour did I wish for 
the Company of some of those who were far distant, to par-, 
take with me in the pleasures of my alpine sensibilities^ and 
to increase them by sympathetic emotion. 

We returned to St. Martin before dark, and put up at 
the house of Chenet, called the ** Hotel de Mont Blanc ;'' 
a nrach more appropriate and inviting appellation, than the 
** Hotel de Waterloo," a large inn at Sale nche. It is sur- 
prising how common this term has become in England, 
since the great battle. Every thing that can be strained to 
the purpose, is now il la Waterloo. To me it is disgusting, 
as I have no doubt that it is also to the better classes in Eng- 
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land. This is the first time I have seen a ** Waterloo^ 
hotel on the continent, and it shows that we bare got fairly 
away from France, and French politics. 

20th. Exchanging oar Datchman, and his old calatb, fyr 
a postillion, and a pair of strong males, we mooDted a reiu- 
cle, different from any 1 had ever set my foot in before : 
it is called a *' char-a-banc." It is an open foor-wheeled 
carriage, with two side seats, the passengers of each seat 
sitting with their backs to each other, and their faces to 
the wheels. The step on which the feet rest, is withia a 
foot of the ground, so that to moant and dismount, is a mat- 
ter of sport. The road from St. Martin to Chamoony, k 
too rough for a common carriage/ 

We continued our route through this ralley, on the right 
side of the Arve, over a rich bottomed soil, and carefully 
cultivated, till we crossed a rapid brook, which flows into the 
Arve. This we ascended about half a mile, to St. Gervais, 
a house built in a kind of glen, under the mountains, for 
the purpose of a bathing place. Several springs arise here, 
of the temperature of 104^ F. The water is saline, and 
remarkably transparent. Air is constantly rising in the 
spring, Tery copioui-ly. I caught some of it in a tumbler, 
and found it to be incapable of supporting combustion. 

Recrossing the Arve, and passing through the village of 
Chede. where there is a fine water-fall, and a beautifully 
transparent lake of small extent, we began to ascend the 
mountain. At Servoz, a decent little town, we stopped^ 
and found a good inn. The neighbours were at church : 
they are mostly Catholics. On looking in, we saw the 
priest decorated in his rol>es, and performing his morements 
before the image and the altar. When these were accoin- 
plished, a Latin hymn was sung,which appeared to terminate 
the service. At the inn, I found a large collection of the 
minerals of the country kept for sale, and an attendant, 
who was well acquainted with their scientific names. At 
a short distance from Servoz, on an insulated hill, were 
the remains of a Roman chateau. Whether it had been 
the secreted habitation of some gallant knight and lady fair, 
who sighed to each other in this mountain solitude,or the 
abode of a feudal chieflain, who held dominion over his little 
tribe of mountaineers, we had not the means of determining. 

We t:rossed again the Arve, in a vei^ wild spot, baring 
the lofly mountain of Buet on our ien, and after a very 
considerable ascent, entered the ralley of Champuny , about 
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two o'clock. Tbit valley is on the north aide of Hotnlt 
B1mic» and while it contains sufficient spaee for seTeral vil- 
lages and farms, it al^ds the finest position for the accom- 
modation of travellers, who come to yisit this most rugged 
aDd soblime of all the Alpine regions. The glaciers^ of 
which there are five considerable ones, on this aide the 
■MmataiB, extend themselves into the valley, and are now 
making a gradual encroachment upon the meadows which 
flurroond them. I had before no just conception of the 
natnre and appearance of a glacier. It is a vast body of 
ice, formed by the freezing of the water, which runs down 
from the snow« on the sides of the mountain, between its dif- 
ferent ridges, congealing as it advances. The glaciers are 
much increased by avalanches, or bodies of snow, that 
l>reiik loose from the higher declivities^ from tinie to time, 
and fall into the valleys. They must also be increased by 
auccessive acctMMriations of snow and rain, every winter. 
There are thus formed masses of ice, so great, that the heats 
of summer are insufficient to reduce thenu though the val- 
ley is often very hot, and the streams which then iow from 
their sidea, are very copious. 

- Leaving our ear at the little village of Montcuart, we 
ascended to a considerable height along side of the Glacier 
de Bopson. The day was so w:*rm, tbsct the eibrts of the as- 
cent, put us into a profuse perspiration. Our wav was at 
first over meadow*, and then through groves of br trees, 
continually ascending, till we reached the great platform of 
the glacier. We then mounted, by the help of our guide, 
Uns great icy ridge, and passed directly actoss it. We had 
engtifBied a guide at Servos to conduct us across this gla- 
cier, which is the largest of all thone connected with Mount 
Bhinc. On leaving our char-a-banc to ascend the mountain, 
we were joined by half a dozen otiier guides, requesting 
the Itherty to join us as conductors. It was in vain that we 
endeavoured to send them back, telling them we were 
already supplied, and should not want their services. They 
stiU officiously asked leave to accompany us, and perse- 
Tered in trudging with us up the mountain, though we in- 
formed them that they need not expect to receive any com- 
pensation fof their services, aa they were not wanted. But 
Oft our arrival at the place where we were to ascend 
the glacier, the importance of these new attendants began 
to be apparent, and we ibund that without the assistance of 
»eorl^ the whole number, our joomey ooroas tb<rico would 
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were employed in cattiog steps with batehets, in «ie icy 
hilki» to enable us to ascend ; others ^ewt forward 4o select 
the safest paths ; and had it not been for the great experi- 
ence and the most deroted attention of these men, it would 
hare been foUy to aMempt the passage. Two of them 
were constantly with each of us, bestowing the most care- 
ful and even affectionate attention to our safety. They feel 
tbe ^reat responsibility of their charge, and are devoted 
from principle., to its faithful execution. On landing us 
safely on the opposite shore, they made no demand, but 
thankfully received whatever we chose to give them ! 

The width of this glacier, at the place of our transit, is 
about one third of a mile. Its surface exhibits the most 
frightful irregularity. Fissures of a foot or two feet in 
width, and many hundreds in depth, muslrhe stepped <rver. 
Cavernous places exist in the great body of the glacier^ 
into which streams of water are pouring with a loud and' 
fearful rumbling. The portion which lay below us, was 
torn up into large conical peaks of ten or twenty feet in 
height, closely wedged together at their bases, and rearing 
their pointed tops in foFmidable and terrific grandeur. 

The place where we crossed was remarkably level, com- . 
pared with the surface both above and below us. We were 
provided by the guides with long poles, pointed with iron, 
and which we fouiid extremely useful. The sun was so warm 
that the ice afforded only an agreeable freshness. It was an 
interesting spectacle, to observe on the same spot, these 
two extremes of nature j the freshness of the trees, and 
the verdure of the meadows, in alliance with such extended 
masses of ice and snow. 

We were agreeably surprised, and unexpectedly refreshed 
after the fatigue of this ascending and descending march, by 
meeting on the side of the mountain, several maidens of 
the village, bringing with them clean tumblers, and decan- 
ters full of delicious mflk, which they offered to us at a 
moderate price. We proceeded to the village of Chamouny, 
or as it is called, the Prifeure, and found excellent quarters 
at a hotel there. Of these there are two, the Hotel de Lon* 
dre, and Hotel de PUnion, differing but little in their accom- 
modations. The village contains about 100 houises. Two 
shops or cabinets of natural history are kept here, in which 
vety good collections of the minerals and plants of this Al- 
pine region, are exposed for sale. A suite of the former, 
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conmstiog of fmall specimeDfl. may be boq^t for us &Rncs, 
comprebooding about one hundred varieties ; and a little 
lierbariuni of dried planU may be obtained for leas i^au 
two dollars, containing nearly a hundred species. One of 
these 1 bought of a boy, who appeared to be well ac- 
quainted with the scientific names of the plants and mine- 
rals of the valley. 

21st. After an early breakfittt, we mounted each a mule, 
and with our excellent guide, Michel Paccard, we set out 
for Le Croix de la Flegere, a position of the mountain on 
the side of the valley opposite to Mount Blanc. We rode 
for some time behind a flock of one hundred goats, which 
a herdsman was driving to pasture. These animals are 
kept for their milk, and they yield a very notable quantity 
of it The declivity of the mountain^ was very steep, bat 
our mules clambered up with a steady foot, and with sur- 
prising facility considering their size and the loads they 
carry. The «' Cross" is at an elevation which required an 
ascent of an hour and a half. On gaining this almost dizzy 
elevation, what was our surprize to find a dozen children, 
mostly females, and one woman, already on the spot, pre- 
pared with decanters of fresh milk, grapes^ pears, cakes, 
nuts and brandy for our refreshment. Knowing of our in- 
tended ascent, they had clambered up the mountain, with 
baskets containing all those articles, smd were eager to in- 
duce us to accept of their commodities. Although we had 
brought a good store of provisions with us, we could not 
do less than to take some of their excellent mountain milk, 
and to eat of the fruit upon their own conditions, which 
were always, *' ce que vous voulez, messieurs.""* Some 
of these little creatures that had clambered up the moun- 
tain, to gain a few sous, by the disposal of their provisions, 
could not have been more than seven years old. 

The view which we obtained from La Croix de la Fle- 
gere, of the whole chain of Mount Blanc, its towering summit, 
its undulations, its lofty needles, and its immense cavities, 
all bleached with the frost of countless ages, were enough 
to fill the mind with the deepest reverence — nay, with de- 
votional solemnity. 

The glaciers which extend from the sides of this great 
sire of mountains, were exhibited in full perspective, as on 
an immense map, suspended over the valley. U was a 
spectacle two varied, too sublime, and altogether too povv- 

* What yoQ jileoae, fendeiMO. 
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erfuUy impressive to be either felt or understood by any 
description, however eloquent ; or by anj' graphic colour- 
ing, however true. There is no attainable situation on. the 
sides of Mount Blanc itself, which could have given us half 
so correct and expanded a view of the whole scenery of its 
awfully extended ridge, and the towering height of its ma- 
jestic dome, its glaciers, and its needles, — in short, of the 
entire physiognomy of its northern front, as that which we 
obtained from this elevated point of the opposite mountain. 
It was on this account that I had decided on taking the ad- 
vice of Professor Pictet, to ascend to the cross of La Fle- 
gere, on Mount Brevent, as the means of gaining a correct 
notion of the topography of this particular region, — in pre- 
ference to the views we should have had from any of the 
more fashionable places of resort on Mount Blanc itself. 

The thunder of avalanches was heard at veiy short inter- 
vals, during our continuance on those elevated summits. 
They consist of large bodies of snow and ice, which, accu- 
mulating by degrees on some precipitous base, acquire at 
length a form and position, which render that base inade- 
quate to their support. When this moment arrives, the 
mass disengages itself from the surrounding matter, and 
plunging with dreadful fury from its giddy elevation, breaks 
ioto innumerable atoms upon the glaciers below. The 
neighbouring mountains reverberate the thunder of its fall, 
and prolong the sound by repeated echoes. 

We frequently .witnessed the motion of these falling masses. 
They do not always consist of ice and snow alone, but, by 
their weight, and the prodigious momentum with which 
they impinge against the rocks and trees, in their descent, 
they carry down with them numerous fragments, some of 
which are of large size. The avalanches of the spring and 
summer, generally consist of larger and more coherent 
masses than those of the winter. The tremendous velocity 
which they acquire in these mountain leaps, sometimes oc- 
casions such a lateral pressure of the atmosphere, as to 
prostrate the trees on each side, and even to overturn the 
habitations which are situated on the hills opposite to their 
descent. In crossing the glaciers, one is surprised to meet 
with such quantities of rocks and other terrene masses, 
lodged in bodies of ice of some hundreds, and, probably, 
thousands of feet in thickness. Those earthy and more 
ponderous portions of the fallipg materials accumulate, by 
the wasting of the upper surface of the ice during summer^ 
Vol. 1. 21 
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into lai^ heaps at the bottom and sides of tiie ghoien, and 
add DHich to the terrific appearance of this most gigantic 
displaj of moontain revolation.— We were obliged to de- 
scend without onr mnles, for had we nndertaken to ride 
them, the least stumble might have planged as headkmg 
down the mountain. To those unaccustomed to this kind of 
traTelling, the diescent from a great eleration, is found to be 
quite as fktiguing as the ascent. No remarkable change in 
the atmosphere was observable at the height to which we 
attained, and I think it probable, that the accounts we hare 
sometimes heard of the difficulty of breathing on the tops of 
mountains, may be, in part, exaggeration ; or, at least, that 
the difficulty may arise in some measure, from the peculiar 
state of the atmosphere at the time, as well as from the ele- 
vation; for we not unfrequently experience a degree of 
pulmonary obstruction, from a want of atmospheric elasti- 
city, on level ground. Our guide, on whose reracity, we 
placed great confidence, informed us, that he was, three 
rears ago, on the highest pinnacle of Mount Blanc, and that 
he experienced no uneasiness whatever. I would not, by 
any means, imply that the atmosphere, on high mountain 
elevations, is equally favourable to respiration as on the 
level of the ocean : the statements of Saussure and others 
would abundantly disprove this ; but merely to express the 
belief, that the general opinion on this subject may go beyond 
the truth. 

Upon reaching the plain we rode to the source of the 
Arveron, one of the branches of the Arve. This stream 
rises at the foot of the glaciere De Bois, from which issues 
sufficient water to produce a large and rapid brook. A sin- 
gular and curious appearance is presented at the spot where 
this river flows from the ice. The small streams, which 
run in secret channels down the glacier, unite previous to 
their discharge, and then burst out with such force as to 
produce at once an impetuous current. The violence of 
this eruption wears away the ice at the place of its exit, 
and forms a large vault or cavern, which, at particular 
seasons, may be entered to a considerable depth. This 
vault is said to present a sublime but terrific aspect. 
The very fragile materials of which the roof is composed, 
and the perpetual changes it is undergoing, would be suffi- 
cient, one would think, to deter the boldest adventurer 
from entering far, or remaining long, in this icy cavern. 
Tet the curiosity of one individudi^ a respectable citizen 
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of Geneva, impelled faim to an act, which was attended with 
fatal coDseqaences, and which will, doabtleas, serve aa a 
warning to others. He entered this cavern, with his son 
and nephew, and, when fully within its enclotnre, he fired 
a pistol, to observe the effect of the sound ; but the con- 
cussion of the air so jarred the brittle fabric as to bring 
down a large mass of ice upon the unfortunate adventurers. 
His son was killed, his nephew was grievously wounded, 
and he himself had one of his legs broken. 

This glacier is making advances upon the plain, and has 
nearly overtaken a house, which, when first built, was at a 
becoming distance from this creeping mountain of enduring 
ice. its height, as it advances, is surprisingly great. I asked 
the guide his opinion, and he said, it was at least 300, and, 
m some places, he thought, 600 toises (3000 feet) above the 
plain, h presents a surface, on all sides, extremely rugged. 

Although Mount Blanc appears, at all seasons, to be 
wrapped in a deep fold of snow, of a brilliant white, it is 
not, as my guide stated, to be considered as snow, but rather 
as a covering of ice from bottom to top. The heat of the 
0un, during the long days of summer, sofleos the particles 
of sDow ; and by the cold of the night, they are compacted 
into ice. 0?er the surface of this, or rather in gullies worn 
in the ice, water, during the warm season, is constantly 
pouring.* 

The number of visiters at Chamouny, more especially 
since the general peace, has been remarkably great ; but 
It is still more remarkable that this valley should have re- 
mained unexplored, and almost unknown until 1741. In 
that year its position and superior advantages for viewing 
Mount Blanc, were made known by Pococke, the celebra- 
ted English traveller. It is now as populous as the soil will 
admit of; and indeed a great portion of its inhabitants must 
be supported by travellers, whom its wild and wonderful 
scenery attracts to this spot. We left this interesting valley 
about two o'clock, to return to Geneva, not without impres- 
sions arising from the visit, which can never be effaced, 
wbile memory retains its powers. ^ 

The inhabitants, of this and the adjoining valley, as far as 
our intercourse with them extended, appeared to partake 
of much of that amiable simplicity of manners which have 
usually been .ascribed to the Swiss character. The great 

* From thft account of travellera, however, it m not to be doubted that the top and 
tt4«9 of the vQontaiaMe often covered with loose tpow. 
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iofiux of strangers, at Cfaamoany, will, it is to be fieared, be 
productiye of no benefit to them in a moral point of view ; 
bat it was pleasing to dtscoyer, that, notwithstanding the in- 
troduction of many thousands of visiters from almost every 
country of Europe, during the last few yean, and tfie con- 
sequent enlargement of their commerce and their gains, 
no very perceptible deterioration has yet become obvious. 
Their peculiar habits and customs have been fixed by the 
authority of ages, and will not very speedily yield to the in- 
fluence of temporary occurrences. The agricultural la- 
bours of the valley are performed chiefly by the women. 
The men are engaged as guides to strangers, in collecting 
minerals and plants for sale, or in hunting the wild chamois 
in his cloud capped haunts, inaccessible to all' but those who 
are accustomed to clamber over those dizsy heights. 

Although the summit of Mount Blanc, is in plain view from 
the priory or church ofChamoany,andcannot be considered 
as more than seven Englisii miles distant from it, on a line 
drawn upon the slope of the mountain, yet no one, who is 
aware of the nature of the undertaking, will wonder that 
this pinnacle was never marked by human foot-step, until 
within the last forty years. It was not to be expected, that 
while the mountain was looked upon only with the gaze of 
blank indiffierence, any motive could exist, that would tempt 
kn individual to make the fearful effort ; or that until science 
bad kindled its living fires in the mind of the traveller, and 
given to hta curitisity a noble and dignified aim, that this 
perilous journey would ever be encountered. 

The researches of modem philosophy into the nature 
and qualities of the atmosphere at different heights and pla- 
ces, naturally prompted the desire to ascend to the highest 
of European elevations, and rewards were held out, (in a 
particular manner by the celebrated Saussure,) to any one 
who would point out a practicable and safe route to the sum- 
mit of Mount Blanc. Various unsuccessful attempts were 
made by different persons, some of whom succeeded in at" 
taining to elevations much higher than any one had ever 
before trodden. Saussure himself made the attempt, in com*> 
pany with Bourrit of Geneva, and assisted by 12 guides, 
weH provided with instruments for observation. They ad- 
vanced beyond the Dome de Gout^, a remarkable point at 
an elevation of more than 8,200 feet ; but a violent snow 
storm prevented their farther progress. This was on the 
14th of September, 1766. In July next year»^ James BaU 
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mat, one of the gaides of Chamouny, passed a night on a 
spot above the Dome de Gout^, and discoTored, as he be- 
lieved, a way by which the summit might be gained. . On 
his return to Chamouny, he was seized with illness, occa- 
sioned by ihe fatigue and exposure he had endured on the 
mountain. He was attended by Dr. Paccard ; and to hims 
as a reward for his professional services, he communicated 
his discoveries,, and offered to conduct him to the summit. 
Accordingly, on the 7th of August, they lefl the priory, and 
passed the following night on the heights of La Cote, a 
mountain which overhangs the Glacier de Bosson. The 
next morning they passed over the Dome de Gout^, and 
struggling heroically against the most pinching cold, a vio^ 
lent and piercing wind, and excessive fatigue, they attained 
the pinnacle for the first time within^ the knowledge of man. 
Here they remained half an hour, during which time, their 
provisions and ink froze in their pockets! They effected 
their descent without any serious injury,, and thus prepared 
the way for Aiture adventures. 

Their example was soon followed by the enterprising and' 
indefatigable Saussure,accompanied by a servant and eighteen . 
guides, who carried his tents, philosophical apparatus and 
other necessaries. He gained the pinnacle, which he foun^ 
to be a ridge, nearly horizontal,, extending east and west, 
and so narrow as scarcely to allow two-people to walk 
abreast. He remained on the summit four hours and a half, 
which affoi'ded' time for those extensive and interesting obr 
servationSy which he has published in the fourth volume of 
his '* Voyages dans les Alpea." I can de nothing more than 
merely to give some of the principal results of the different 
observations that have been made upon this mountain. A 
history of the various successful and unsuccessful endea- 
vours to scale its hoary sides, with the discoveries and calt- 
culations of different philosophers, would fill a volume. 
The fieight of the summit, taking the mean of some of the 
best observations, is 2460 toises=r=:l 6,673 English feet, or 
nearly three miles above the level of the sea. It is 14,666 
feet above the lake of Geneva, and 11,532 feet above the 
vale of Chamouny. Its height is 6236 feet les» than the 
summit of ChimborazOi and about 10,000 feet than less 
the highest peak of the Great Himmalaya chain in Asia. 
But Mount Blanc rises higher above the level of the ad- 
joining country than Chimborazo, and therefore makes a 
more conspicuous figure in the eye of the observei^ as- a 
2L** 
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distinct and insalated olyJ€et. The temperatore on ^e 
summit is from three to five degrees of Ftdirenbeit, below 
freezing in the sammer. Sausswe's thermometer was at 
27** F. on the top of the mountain, while that of Sennehier 
at Geneva was at 82"" F. The barometer at the same Hme^ 
viz. 3d of Angust at noon, was 16»181 inches, (English,) 
while at Geneva it stood at 29,020 inches. There is ne 
bare rock to be seen within 150 yards of the top ; and 
almost the whole body of the mountain on the north 
side, excepting those abrupt and sharp pyramids, called 
needles is enveloped in an everlasting mantle of ice and 
snow. The rocks of the highest peaks are considered by 
most geologists as granite ; but Professor Jnrin, of Geneva, 
one of the most learned naturalists of the age, told me he 
had serious doubts of the correctness of the term granite, 
as applied to those rocks. The air of the summit, accord- 
ing to Saussure's hygrooteter, was six times less humid 
than the air of Geneva. The electricity of ibe atmo- 
sphere was positive ; and experiments with lime water 
showed that it contained carbonic acid. The least exertions, 
occasioned to Saussure, a laborious and painful respiration. 
The sound of a pistol was as feeble as that of a Chinese 
cracker let off in a room.* 

At St. Martin, where we again lodged, we fonnd a num- 
ber of persons, .chiefly English, on their way to Chamouny. 
A heavy rain this morning did not prevent us from pursuing 
our journey toward Geneva. — ^Agreeably to a previous in- 
vitation, 1 stopped at the dwelling of Vernet, with the inten- 
tion of staying all night. Their country residence is about 
five miles from the town, on the border of the canton, near 
Savoy. In addition to the pleasure of a kind and courteous 
reception, I had the satisfaction to meet there with three 
female visiters ; two of them from Scotland, (a lady Car- 

* Two of my American friends, Dr. Van Rensselaer of New- York, and Dr. How- 
ard of Baltimore, ascended to the top of Mooni Blanc, accompanied by nine guides, on 
the 12th of July 1819, and remained an boor tad a quarter on its highest pinnacle. 

On the 11th of the following month. Captain J. Undrell of the British navy also 
reached the top, where he spent three hours. " The thermometer in the sun was dSo, 
placed upon the snow with the same aspect, it sank in five minutes to 25o. Suspended 
towards the north in a cokt current of aifj it w^s 14o ; and in the same spot with the 
bolb in the snow^ fell ti^So. He caused a pistol to be discharged several times, and found 
that the cessation of the report was instantaneous. The yery highest rook is hicfaly 
crystalline hornblende, and steatite. The latter might be mistaken for compact feldmar. 
bat It yields to pressure and the knife. The rock called Petit Mulet, is the inota«ne 
of Professor Junne, consisting of quarta, feldspar, and steatite." r «»» tw 

Two unsuccessful attempts to ascend Mount Blanc, were made by Dr. HiIinAl. coon- 
sellor of state to the Emperor of Bttssia, in August mS. In the last of theseSe 
whole party, was w umunent danger, and linw of th« gnidct tctnaUy perithedT 
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nigie and ber daughter,) mid the other from Eogland. It Is 
rare to meet with persdofl, of either sex, of more knproTed 
uodemtattdiogs than were the ladies of this httle grocip ; 
and we had an intellectual and yery agreeaUe . evening. 
They all 9pol(e both French and English, and the conver- 
sation was conducted in either language, as inclination di- 
rected. The topics were mostly of an elevated character, 
and seasoned, throughout, with the evidence of piety and 
Christian benevolence. We were joined, in the evenings 
by Vemet himself; whose official duties, as one of the 
judges of the canton, occupy much of his time, and induce 
him, in conformity to custom, to leave to his wife, the prin- 
cipal management of her house and family. And happy 
would it be, if maternal and domestic influence were exer- 
cised in all cases with the same enlightened judgment, piety, 
and feeling. They have five children, three of whom arc 
at home. Before we retired to rest, the servants were 
called in, (six in number,) when the mother read, very se- 
riously, first a prayer, and then a chapter of the New Tes- 
tament. 

23d« Vemet, being obliged to be in town seasonably on 
the days of session, we took an early breakfast, and I parted 
from his worthy family, with sentiments of great friendship 
and respect. He brought me to Geneva in his charabanc, 
(a neat little vehicle, peculiar, as far as I know, to Switzer- 
land,) which he drove himself. We passed through one or 
two villages, which formerly belonged to Savoy, but which 
are now, agreeably to the last political demarkation, attached 
to the canton of Geneva. The Savoyards are nearly all 
Catholics ; but notwithstanding that the canton is under a 
Protestant government, they are well satisfied with the 
change ; for the Sardinian government is said to be charge- 
able with a want of liberality toward its subjects. Vemet 
informed me, that as far as the experience of the tribunal 
over which he presides would justify a conclusion, it might 
be inferred, that the principles of the Protestant religion 
were more favourable to morals, than those of the Catholic. 
But so many other things, besides mere religious dogmas, 
are to be taken into the account, in deciding this question, 
by the record of a court of justice, not much reliance, he 
thought, could be placed in their result. 

Being introduced to Professor Prevost, I had a pleasant 
conversation with him, prior to the commencement of his 
lecture, which I attended. He has the department of moral 
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phOosophy io the college ; bat to belp out the dryness of 
ftifl 8iib|ect, which is concerned onfj with the inward light, 
he anites optics with it, and lectures^ once a we«k, on the 
light of the SQif. He is justly esteemed as a learned man, 
and a sound reasoner, and has long been- known, as one of 
the promoters of natural science. He condncted me, after 
the lecture to the rooms of a reading society, which bas re- 
cently been set on foot. One apartment is appropriated to 
journals, domestic and foreign, and is well supplied. In 
another roomv a good foundation- is laid for a library ; and a 
third is appropriated to the German language. In other 
apartments, lectures are to be delivered, for the benefit of 
the town, on snch physical and moral subjects, as may ac- 
cord with the prevailing taste. This institution is quite In 
its infancy, and its eventual success is uncertain. 
V Dr. B. introduced me to Professor J urine, the friend and 
frequent companion of Saussure. We spent an hour or two 
in his cabinet, which comprehends an excellent coHection 
of minerals, in which are not wanting those which .particu- 
larly belong to the United States. This cabinet is remarka- 
ble for its variety, and the neatness of its arrangement. It 
includes likewise an entomological collection,- the objects of 
which are disponed with uncommon neatness anS advantage, 
between two glasses, in little frames, so that they can be 
viewed on both sides, without exposure to the air. Pro* 
fessor Jurine appeared to me to be a mild, agreeable, and 
v^ry estimable man.* 

24th. The table d'hote of our inn, affords excellent fare, 
and in sufficient variety. The lake of Geneva contains 
about twenty-nine varieties offish, some of which are verj 
fine. 

Professor Pictet conducted me to the Academy of Paint- 
ing. It contains but a small collection ; but the school for 
drawing attached to it, appears to be well supported: Wc 
went to see the artist Gaudrn, whose models of the Alps are 
so justly admired. They are beautiful representations, in 
wood, of different portions of Alpine Scenery^ exactly con- 
formable to what would appear, from a bird's eye view, of 
the district represented : the lakes are made of glass. He 
is preparing one, which will cover a surface of sixty-two 
s<(uare yards, and which will represent the greater part of 
Switzerland, with its lakes and elevations. 

We afterwards called on Dr. Marcet, and were intro- 

* He died oa.the 20th October, 1819, after three days illnesf. 
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duced to fais wife, known as the very sensible and jadicibns 
atitkor of co^Tersations on chemistry ; and more recently 
those on political economy. We found there also, Profes^- 
sors Prevost and De Candolle. They had been amusing 
themselyes with sending up a paper balloon, three feet in di- 
ameter, which rose to a great height, and then took fire. 
The remarnder of the evening I spent with Alderman Wood, 
and family, who had just arrived from Italy. 

25th. I attended this morning a lecture by Professor 
Pictet, on galvanism. He conducts his course with little 
apparatus, and that which- he does use, belongs mostly to 
himself ; the college not being in a condition at present to 
proride itself with instruments. He was therefore obliged; 
in illustrating the facts of galvanism, to use diagrams drawn 
on a black board with chalk. The professor's* table is co- 
vered by a board of this kind, the surface of which is pre* 
served by a folding lid or cover, which is fastenedby a lock. 
He did not enter much upon the theory of galvanism. He 
showed the students Dr. WoUaston's miniature battery, and 
the eagerness with which they endeavoured to see and 
comprehend its action, sufficiently evinced the advantages 
of experimental illustration, over a mere verbal definition, 
however Correct and elaborate. The professors in this coU 
lege, question two or three of the students, upon the prin- 
ciples of the last lecture, at the commencement of the suc-^ 
ceeding. The names of those to be questioned, are drawn 
by lot, so that none knows upon whom it will fall. The 
lecture-room of the professors (the same room serving most;^ 
or all of them,) is a very indifferent one. 

We dined with Alderman Wood and family, at their lodg* 
ings. The rank which this gentleman has held, as Lord 
Mayor of London, for two successive year», and that which 
h^ now holds, both as a magistrate and member of parliament 
ibr the city, demonstrate the confidence placed in his fideli- 
ty and public spirit. His unaffected affability, without the 
least shadow of pride or hauteur, has rendered him the 
most popular man in London; At his first election ia par- 
liament, he was chosen without opposition ; and at the last^ 
his name was by far the highest on the successful ticket. ' 
Bis attention to charitable and humane institutions, pro- 
ceeds, I believe, from principle. He makes no pretensions 
beyond his acquirements. He has a son, a youth of sixteen, 
in the college at Geneva. 

Hajii^g introduced Professor Pictet to AlderzDan Wood 
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Itfid fiouly^ theeTeniog was spent yery agreeftUyat thehouae 
of the fonner, where were assembled a considerable number 
of professors and other citizens. Among them was M******, 
a distinguished surgeon of Geneva, and a well informed and 
enlightened man. His wife is an Englishwoman, and two of 
his daughters are married, and settled in England. He is 
pretty well acquainted with the state of our country, and 
takes a lively interest in the condition of the blacks. Among 
the incidents of the evening, was the narration of an occur- 
rence of second-sight, in a person under the influence o( 
epilepsy. He could hear distinctly what was said to hira, 
when the mouth of the (speaker was placed on his breast 
He was aware of the passing by of a person in a carrii^e, 
whose name he mentioned, and whom be could not possibly 
see. He replied appropriately to some remarks ejipressed 
to him in writing, by drawing the paper across his lips, and 
thus ascertaining its contents ; having bis eyes the whole 
time closely shut! What credit may be due to th|e story, I 
cannot affirm, but it would certainly require a great weight 
of evidence to place it in the rank of unquestionable facts ; 
and yet, so mysterious is the nature of our sentient princi- 
ple, as to render it important, that we do not carry our in- 
credulity too far, in relation to i{» spiritual lacultiee. 

I had the exquisite satisfaction ol receiving, this after- 
noon, your letter of the last month, containing the mosjt 
&vourable accounts of your ivelfare. 

My friend B. Dookray of Manchester, from whom I had 
received a letter when in Paris, signifying his intention to 
join me m Switzerland* arrived this evening, greatly to ^y 
satis&ctioo, as my American companions had expressed a 
wish to abandon their project of visiting Switzerland at this 
time, and to go directly into Italy. He was accompanied by 
Dr. Sims of Manchester, a young man who had recently 
graduated as M. D. at Edinburgh. They are .both mem« 
Ibors of the Society of friends, 
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Hofwyl, 10th month, {October) 3, 1818. 
Mr pvAft ****», 

In company with some of our London and Genevese 
acquaintance, among whom was one of the nu^ustrates of the 
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towo» we Ttsited tiie asylam £ot the insne, tli^ bos|»tal, and 
the prisoDi The two former jmd each other, or are rathev. 
two parts of the same range of buildings. Tbej hare both the 
serious disadvantage of haTing been constrocted before just 
notions were entertained , of the most salutary modes of 
treatment, more especially, of those who are alflfected with 
mental disorders. The rooms are, accordingly, small and 
awkwardly arranged, the court-yard paltry and inconsidera- 
ble, and the cells paved with stone, damp, and ancomfortable. 
The number of insane is bat small. The convalescents we 
did not see, as they are properly kept out of sight. Those ' 
maniacs which we did see, were mostly in a high state of 
phrenzy. One woman was singularly affected. Though 
in perfect health of body, she fancies herself to be under 
a mortal and disgraceful disease, and loudly and incessantly 
bewails her condition. Another of the female looaticS; 
most happily employs herself in knitting coarse straw into 
shifts, and bonnets, a store of which she keeps by her. 
The whole of this department appeared to me to stand 
greatly in need of reformation. The hospital is better con* 
ducted, tolerably clean, though exhibiting but little of that 
nicety and taste, which are constantly kept in view in most 
of the similar institutions in England and America. The 
number of patients is at least 160. The prison is near the 
hospital, and is very badly constructed, but judicious 
efforts, are used to classify the prisoners. Those under 
age are separated from the adults, and in some cases, re- 
moved from the prison to the hospital, where they are 
employed in the service of the house, and, according to 
their deserts, allowed the use of the yard, and even the 
liberty of visiting, occasionally, in the day time, their con- 
Devious in the town. Some attempts have been made to 
introduce labour, and a few of those who have trades are 
kept at work. Very few persons in Geneva, are confined 
for debt, and at the time of our visit, there was only one. 
The magistrates do not commit debtors, except in particular 
cases, that is to say, for debts contracted in a particular 
way. Between sixty and seventy prisoners were in the 
gaol, at the time of our visit. The poor of Geneva are 
mostly assisted at their own houses, and their number is so 
great, that one in six of the whole population, have recent- 
ly received charity. A prize was offered some time since, 
by the Economical Society of this town, for the best essay 
on the means of obviating the evils of pauperism. The 
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coDumfttee have recenred tweDt3^six papers (torn different 
places* Irat have oot yet had time to read them alk Pro- 
fessor P., who is «ooe of the committee, od readmg the 
report of the New- York Society for the preventioii <xf Pau- 
perism, which I lent him, had it immediately translated. 

1b our walks we stopped at the School d'Ensei^ment 
Mutuel. It was oot ^the day of admission to visiters, hut 
we apologised, and were let in. It is a new establishment ; 
and the room b arranged in the usual Lancasterian manner. 
The number of scholars is about eighty, and the system 
pursued appeared to be very similar to that of the schools 
in England. 

27th. We lefl Geneva, about seven, in a hired voiture, 
for Lausanne, distant twelve leaguds. The price of the 
carriage was twenty francs f^^r two days, and six francs to 
the coachman. The morning was delightful, and the road, 
(as good as possible,) extending along the borders of the 
lake, afforded the most agreeable prospects of finely culti- 
vated farms, handsome country seats, and frequent villages, 
with the high chain of Mount Jura on tbe lefl, and the sil- 
very tops of the Alps, beyond the lake, on our right. The 
agriculture of Switzerland is certainly better than that of 
France, and equal, if not superior, to that of Engtand. The 
ine shape and quality of the cattle are very striking. At 
t^oppet, a handsome village of 3 or 4,€00 inhabitants, we 
left the canton of Geneva, and entered that of Pays de 
Vaud. This village is distinguished as the residence of M. 
Necker, sind of his celebrated daughter, Madame de StaeL 
They are both buried in the grounds of the chateau ; which 
is at present occupied by tbe Dukede Broglie, who married 
(he daughter of Madame de StaeL Whilei the gens-d^armes 
were examining our passports, we walked to the chateau. 
It is a plain, but respectable looking mansion, but we had 
not time to ask for admission. 

At Rolle, we breakfasted at an excellent inn, and walked 
througl^ the town, which is very pleasant, and contains, 
probably, 3,000 inhabitants. .Between Nyon and Rolle we 
passed the chateau Prangins, which was formerly occupied, 
and is still owned, by Joseph Bonaparte. It is a spacious 
edifice, and finely situated for health and prospect. Morges 
is a larger village than those already mentioned, and like 
all the towns and villages I have seen, is well paved with 
stones. We arrived at Lausanne, at half past three, and 
found decent accommodations at the Balances d*or. We 
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walked, wbile oar dinner was preparing, towards the lake. 
The vine is cultivnted on the north side of this fine sheet 
of water, the hilis' facing the sooth affording an excellent 
soil and temperature for their growth and maturity. Tak- 
ing a guide, 1 w^ked to the country residence of Grand de 
Valency, abou^ii mile and a half from the town ; deli- 
vered a letter of introduction, took tea with him and bis lady 
and enjoyed a long conversation on America, Switzerland, 
literature, and the institutions of the age. He is an elderly 
gentleman, of large estate, very influential at Lausanne, and 
has spent much of his time at Paris. He and his family 
were intimate with Dr. Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, and 
Morris, as our ambassadors nt France. His wife is a sensible 
woman, akd very communicative. She furnished me with 
several tracts, published by a tract society in Lausanne, 
and evidently takes much interest in the efforts that are 
now on foot, for enlightening and Christianizing the lower 
classes of society. 1 leA them at a late hour, and after 
several invitations to remain all night, which my engage- 
ments would not allow me to accept. 

This being the first <iay of tne week, 1 had an oppoitu- 
mty of comparing the habits of the Swiss with those of the 
French, relative to a day of rest, and Christian worship. 
I need only say, that the difference is greatly in favour oi 
Switzerland, and of Protestant principles. 

28th. Being introduced to Dr. Verdeil, a physician of 
Lausanne, by a note from Grand de Valency, 1 found him- 
to be a very sensible and learned man. He accompanied 
my companions to the hospital, while 1 delivered an intro- 
duction to M. A. Greaves, an English lady, who resides in 
the faouly of Dr. Levade, a minister, and professor of theolo- 
gy in the college of this town. She is celebrated in this 
place, for her devotion to the charitable and religious asso- 
ciations of this canton. The establishment of the tract 
society of Lausanne is ascribed to her, and she is the most 
active agent of the Bible cause. We bad half an hour's 
conversation on subjects interesting to us both. She re- 
presented the state of religion as being low in Switzerland ; 
having to struggle, on the one hand, against infidelity, which 
unhappily, has too much infected many of the higher ranks, 
— and, on the other, with the zealous efforts of the church 
of Rome, to maintain its ascendancy, and to gain new 
proselytes. The re-establishment of the order of the 
Jesuits, by the reignmg Pope, has been done with this view. 
Vol. L 22 
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« We know," said she, " that the gates of hell will not 
prevail, but appearances are nevertheless very threatening/ 
^his short opportunity gave me a most favourable impress- 
ion of the qualifications, both of head and heart, which this 
ladv possesses, to do good, and her disposition to exert them. 
Not being able to join my companions, and Dr. Verdeil, 
in their visit to the prison, I copy the statement of my friend 
B Dockray. relative to this institution. " Dr. Verdeil, 
conducted us to the Maison de Force. All the confined are 
sentenced, some to twenty or ten, or five periods of im- 
prisonment, but all for crimes of magnitude. Marder alone, 
i8 punished with death, in the Canton de Vaud. The pri- 
soners were all actively occupied in carding, spinning, 
weaving, or plaiting straw for hats, shppers, chair-Uottoms or 
mats The women, wholly separate, are employed in nearly 
the same way, under female inspectors. Those who are 
accustomed to any mechanic employment, as shoemaking, 
chairmaking, or other occupations that may be followed in 
prison, are employed in that way. If not industrious they 
are subject to punishment. They have besides a certain 
proportion of the proceeds of their labour. 

" Offenders in less aggravated cases, are secured in sepa- 
rate apartments, and are generally employed. There is no 
idleness in the prison. 

" Besides this establishment, in the same building are two 
stories appropriated as an infirmary, through which the 
doctor attended us. There are forty patients in the house. 
The dispensary is also very useful to the poor of Lausume. 
« The doctor mentioned to us an establishment in Lau- 
sanne, for the discipline and reform of young convicts, and 
refractory young persons, whose friends commit them to this 
means of reclaiming them. They are taught and employed, 
and restricted to regular habits." 

The poor are supported in this canton, as I was informed 
by Grand de Valency, by a fund, arising from property 
which has long been in the possession of the government of 
the canton for this purpose. But no person that is not a 
citizen, i. e. who has not the right of Bourgeoisie, can 
claim the protection of this fund. In cases . of extraordi- 
nary distress, resort is had to private collections, but never 
to taxation. The right of Bourgeoisie may be purchased. 
At Lausanne it is worth forty louis d'ors. The fund does 
not increase much. Dr. V. took us to the School d'Enaeign- 
inent Mutael. The building is a very poor one, the scj^ool 
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is In an upper room, and the access to it, narcow and diffi- 
cult. The number of scholars was abotit eighty, and manj 
were absent on account of the measles. Provision is made 
in .Switzerland for the education of erery child, and parents 
are obliged to send their children to school. The teachers 
are paid by the government, so that the schools are gratis 
to the parents. We went into one of these schools, which 
contained about thirty scholars of the poorer families, and 
appeared to be badly conducted. 1 suggested to Dr. V. 
the advantage of uniting several of these schools into one, 
and adopting the improved plans of tuition, paying more at- 
tention at the same time to neatness and respectability of 
appearance. He said that some measures had already 
been tak€;n to effect this object, which he considered truly 
desirable. This gentleman informed us, that in several 
parts of Switzerland, saving banks were long in use ; prior, 
as I understood, to their first introduction into England. 
They are called Caisses d'Epargnment. 

Lausanne contains about 11,000 inhabitants, and is built 
on three hills, which subjects the citizens, necessarily, to 
a great deal of ascent and descent. The views of the lake 
and mountains, from some parts of the town are delightful. 
1 here took leave of my former companions, who intended 
to return to Geneva, and thence proceed to. Italy; and 
with my English friends set out for Vevey, distant four 
leagues. The road passes along the lake and on the edge 
of a mountain, and is highly romantic. The declivity is 
very steep ; but so well adapted are the soil and air to the 
perfection of grapes, almost every foot of ground is culti- 
vated. The side of the mountain is converted, by means 
of stone ^alls, erected one above another, and extending 
in horizontal directions, into terraces or platforms, and on 
these the irines are raised. At St. Saphorin, a considerable 
village, we obtained some grapes of a woman, fresh from 
the vineyard. They were the best I ever tasted. These 
grapes are considered, indeed, as inferior to none in Eu- 
rope ; and the land in this immediate neighbourhood se|Is 
for 12000 francs per arpent, so highly is it esteemed for the 
vine. Vevey is a pleasant town on the lake, containing 
3,500 souls. It has some very decent buildings, and a 
handsome market-house, better than arty that I ever saw 
in America, in a place of equal extent. We took a boat 
and a batelier, and went out on the lake. The scenery 
was delightful. The Alps on the south, in some places 
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covered with «noir ; villages scattered on each border ; the 
castle ChUloo, at the tipper estremity, so famous in history, 
and in the poetry of Lord Byron ; the transparency of tbe 
water ; the Rhone pouring its flood into the lake ; tlie 
mildness of the eFening ; the vapours, skirting the sides of 

' the mountains ; — these, and other accompaniments, ren- 
dered this little watery excursion exceedingly pleasant ; and 
nothing was wanting but the company and sympathetic feel- 
ings of my ***»**»*♦ or »**», to complete the happiness 
of the moment. The village of Montreux, situate in a val- 
ley, at the head of the lake, appeared in sight. From this 
village, a number of Swiss have emigrated to America ; and 
have established themselves in the state of Ohio, where 
they have built a town, which they call Vevey. Our boat- 
man, on finding where 1 was from, was earnest in asking 
questions relative to the situation and probable prospects 
of his countrymen ; and in his questions, he evinced a 
sound and reflecting mind, prudence, and sagacity. Indeed, 
all that I have seen of the habits of the lower orders in 
Switzerland, speaks loudlj in favour of the extension of 
knowledge, and of moral and religious principles. 

We engaged our postillion, whom we found to be a very 
obliging and good-tempered man, to take us to Fribourg, in 
his little calash. After going to bed, unless my ears de- 
ceived me, I heard the hour of the night announced by six 
town clocks, one after another. The Swiss are great lovers 
of clock-work, bells, and music. 

29th. The road, for a considerable distance from Vevey, 
was rapidly ascending. We met a {^reat number of pea- 
sants going to market ; carrying, for the most part, their 
productions, either on their heads, or in long baskets or 
buckets of an oval form, with flat ^ides, and suspended on 
their backs, by a strap round the shoulders. The greater 

. number were women ; and certainly of a more interesting 
aspect, more handsome and lecracefu^ than any I had ever 
before noticed in a similar condition of life. The costume 
of the females varies very remarkably in the different Can- 
tons. In this part of the Pays de Vaud, they wear straw 
bonnets, very large, and with a high button or handle on 
tbe centre of the crown. Their hair is sufiered to grow 
till it becomes a prodigious mass, (or, in defect of quantity, 
they help it oat by a cashion,) and then twisting it behind 
into a large roll, they fasten it, in the shape of a chair 
cushion, to the back part of the head ; generally inter- 
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spersing a quantity of powder. Such was the head-dre^s 
of these market girls ; and which they doubtless considered^ 
as in no respect incompatible with the heaFy loads which 
they carried on their backs. 

We breakfasted at Chatel St. Deny, a small to.wn, com- 
posed of Catholics. The church was decorated with a 
great variety of ornaments, outside as well as within. A 
stone basin of consecrated water, was placed at each door ; 
into which the females, as they came out, dipt their fingers 
and crossed themselves. One of them, 1 observed, took 
out some water in the palm of her hand, and sprinkled it 
on a gray e. 

The style of farming continues to be good, yet some 
awkward customs prevail. I noticed a plough at work, 
drawn by two horses and a bull; the latter animal being 
harnessed as a leader, and guided by a girl, by means of a 
rope fastened round his horns Cows are frequently har- 
nessed, and made to work like oxen ; and I know not why 
they should not be, where women are to be the drivers. 
In one field, we saw a cow and a horse drawing together, 
side by side, at a plough. At Bulle, a town within the can- 
ton of Fribourg, we stopped to refresh, and to look around 
us, for an hour or two. This place was almost wholly de* 
stroyed by fire, eleven years ago ; being, at that time, built 
chiefly of wood. The houses are now mostly rebuilt with 
stone, and covered with tile. A young man of respectable 
appearance, voluntarily conducted us to the church ; a new 
building, with a pretty high steeple, containing five bells. 
The decorations of the interior were costly, but more 
chaste than ordinary. In this town there is a convent of 
Capuchins, containing twelve friars. We went to see them. 
They dress very coarsely, and wear their beards at full 
length. We met one of them in the road, on our approach 
to Bulle. He saluted us very courteously, and on asking 
oar coachman who he was, he replied, **' Monsieur, c'est 
un Capuchin, ils out un convent ici a Bulle/ "^ What do 
they do, said I, in their convent ? ** Qu'est-ce qu'ils font ? 
lis prient le bon Dieu pour ceux que travaillent."t The 
friar whom we met in the convent, was a mild and good 
looking man. He told uft there were but twelve of them, 
and signified that they were very poor. Their aparments 
were, indeed, plainly farnisbed ; and it was evident that 

* Sir, he in a Capacbin.~they have a convent here at Bulle. 
t WbBtda they (ie?--the7 pray to God en behalf of those wiu> work . 
22* 
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they did not consider water as given only for the puipoae 
of washing away outward spots. Cleanliness forms no part 
of the religion of these profeasort of poverty and absti- 
nence. They have, in their garden, an tteargoioirtt or 
enclosure, where they keep and feed snails, for the par- 
pose of food, and they had a notable crop of them. 

The town of Gruyere is in sight from Balle. It gives a 
name to the cheese made in this part of Switzerland, and 
which has a high reputation. It is a rich, well flavoured 
cheese, but rather hard. At Frihourg, we obtained good ac- 
commodations and an ezcelientsupper, at the Merchant's lnn» 

30th. Having a letter for Le Pere Oirard, whose genius 
and philanthropy have qualified him to effect the most im- 
portant improvements, in the education of the children of 
Fribourg, and to establish a school, which has become fa- 
mous throughout Switzerland, 1 hastened this morning to 
the convent where he resides, and received the unwelcome 
intelligence, that it was the time of vacation, and that he 
had gone into the country, to stay some days. 1 inquired 
of one of his assistants, who there was, that could give me 
correct information, relative to the system pursued in the 
institution, over which the Pere Girard presides, and he 
referred me to the Chanoine Fontaine, as an enUghtehed 
man, and a friend of Pere Girard. Upon waiting for this 
ecclesiastic, at his house, he came in from the morning 
service, dressed in his priestly habiliments, and looked at me 
with some surprise. I apologised for coming to him with- 
out an introduction, and explained frankly the object of my 
visit. He then, very cordially, offered to give me all the 
information be could, and appointed ten o'clock to receive 
me and my friends. He regretted that Pere Girard was 
absent, as 1 should find him, he said, a very interesting man 
in conversation, and willing to communicate any informa- 
tion, relative to his system. 

At the appointed hour, we went to the cbanoine's, and 
were introduced into his picture room, which contained a 
very nnat collection of paintings, one of which, he said, was 
by Rubens, (the descent from the cross,) and the original 
design of his great picture at Antwerp. He explained to 
us loquHciously, the various pictures of the collection ; and 
then, placing chairs in a circle, invited us to sit down, and 
commenced an eloquent statement^ first of the etymology of 
the word £(/iico/ton, implying to draw out, or develope, and 
not to increase, or to superadd. He next adverted te Uie 
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common error, as he called it, of sapjiosiiig that mathe* 
matics can have much tendency to expand and mature the 
faculties of the mind ; and urged the superiority of lan- 
guage, as an instrument or means of effecting this import- 
ant end. He considered it of high importance, that plans 
of education should tend to open and perfect the quali- 
ties already existing in the mind, as the sun swells and 
opens the hud, and heightens the colours and fragrance of 
the rose. He informed us that the Pere Girard's ?iew8» 
and his own, corresponded on this subject ; that the latter, 
being a man of penetration, and acquainted with human na- 
ture, and possessing a spirit of great philanthropy, had pro- 
ceeded, step by step, trusting only to experience, in bring- 
ing the school to its present state of improvement. Prior 
to thfe commencement of his labours, the schools of Fri- 
bourg, were in a state of great depression, without system, 
and inefficacious, with respect to morals ; that Pere Girard's 
greatest efforts had been, to make the scholars thoroughly 
acquainted with their religious duties, to render them so- 
ber and industrious, in short, to inspire them with a taste 
and a love for ail that belongs to an honourable character, 
in the respective stations which they are to fill. His suc- 
cess, in this respect, the whole town was ready to attest 
The LanCastertan plan of instruction, came opportunely to 
his aid ; but he was rather a " BeUiste','* than a " Lancas- 
terien.^^ The principle which he relies most upon, as an 
excitement to the energies of the boys, is emulation. This 
principle, properly directed, he is confident, does not pro- 
duce euvy, or any other injurious feeling. So anxious are 
the boys, in his school, to improve, they are known often 
to rise in the night to study ; and so lively and interesting to 
them, has he rendered the exercises of the school, that very 
young children are fond of attending. A lady of distinction, 
(the ex-queen of Sweden,) visiting the school, observed a 
very young child in one of the classes. " Pourquoi viens 
ta ici, mon enfant ?" said she, to the tiny scholar. '* Pour 
m'amuser,'* was the answer. Still more surprised, she 
asked, *' Comment ? est-ce-que Pecole t'amuse ?" " Oh, 
Madame," said he, ** nous nous amusons ici tous les jours."* 
But, observed our learned informant, as there is always a 
struggle between light and darkness, so it was hardly to be 
expected, that Pere Girard's success, would not meet with 

* " What dost tbou come here for, my chUd 1*' <* To amoM myBelf." '* How— does 
W KhQol uawM tbee V " Ob| Mftdam, we mvm oucselrai hsn erery day." 
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opposition. His school has acquired so much celebrity, that 
DOt a day passes without visiters. Id short, it was to have 
a little time to write, that he has left the town for a few 
days. A public examination is held every three months, 
with a great deal of form, accompanied with music, and a 
distribution of prizes, to the most meritorious scholars. It 
is a kind of public spectacle, which gratifies the town. But 
the rehgious principles of the Fere, are too liberal for the 
zealous friends' of the Romish Church, and the bell of 
alarm has been sounded, with notes of danger to the true 
faith. A division has taken place« and, in the present gov- 
ernment of the canton, there is a majority of the disaffected. 
They accordingly determined, by a decision obtained last 
month, to reinstate the Jesuits in their college, in Fribourg ; 
doubtless with a view (o counteract the influence of Pere 
Girard ; and it is probable that they would soon proceed to 
place his school, '' hors de combat,'' were it not for th0 
very strong popular support, which it receives. The gov- 
ernment of this canton is patrician ; or, in other words, 
aristocratical. To retain their power, is a darling object 
with the patricians ; and they are so well aware that the 
diffusion of learning and morals will work against them, that 
when the corner stone of a new and commodious bouse, 
now erecting for Fere Girard's school, was laid by a com- 
mittee, the Avoyer, or chief magistrate, happening to pass, 
he said to one near ^im, '* Voila le tombean des patri- 
cians."* The only excitement to emulation, which Girard 
uses, is an advancement in the classes, medals, and prize 
books at the examinations. But it is his constant effort to 
preserve such a tone of moral feeling, as to operate itself as 
a stimulus to honourable effort, and, at the same time, to 
prevent the evil consequences of emulation. That a most 
favourable change has beeti produced in the moral habits of 
the children of Fribourg, is generally admitted. 

Our conversation with the Chanoine, was very interest* 
ing to us. He is a man of superior intelligence, of a comely 
figure, and pleasing address. We parted at one o'clock, 
and, on observing to him that we should be glad to see his 
cabinet, (for our printed guide informed us he had one,^) he 
desired us to call again at two ; an invitation we did not 
fail to comply with. 

He introduced us into a room, completely filled with 
bookS| minerals, birds, fish, fossils, and other objects of 

* There it tlte twnb of thepttiicMiM. 
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natural history, arranged with great taste and effect. It 
was a very learned and neat little museam. His specimens 
of quartz crystals are uncommonly beautiful. He showed 
us a manuscript copy of the Bible, in illuminated letter, of 
Tery fine execution, and nearly four hundred years old. 
The whole collection does great credit to his industry, 
learning, and taste. His clerical dress, which he retained 
while we were with him, was neat and plain. We left him 
with sentiments of grateful respect, for the information he 
, afforded us, and his cordial reception of strangers, without 
a formal introduction. 

We next visited the hospital of Fribourg. It is a large 
building, occupying the four sides of a hollow square, in the 
centre of which is the chapel, a round building, having four 
court yards, one in each angle. We were conducted 
through the apartments, by the economist, or steward, 
(reconoiiie,) -vrith great politeness, though we had no- 
thiag to recommend us but our /persons and tongues. 
There was nothing extraordinary in this institution ; the 
absence of neatness and order was but too observable. 
We were shown one room full of beds, (course enou^ 
to be sure) destined ibr the accommodation of wayfaring 
men and travellers, who are not well provided with the 
means of paying for their fare. They call here, and 
sleep, receive a bowl of soup and a piece of bread, and 
then travel on. If taken sick, they are carefully nursed by 
the good listers, who are the ministers of consolation in 
these establishments. The apartments for the insane were 
in miserable condition. A damp ground floor, cold rooms, 
a bundle of straw for a bed, and such a destitution of every 
thing cheering, that one is ready to suppose, that in these 
Catholic hospitals,, the insane are considered as persons 
possessed of evil spirits, and fit only to be treated as sob-> 
jects of his Satanic majesty. One room was appropriated 
to the crettMy or those who have some bodily or mental de- 
formity, arising from hereditary or natural causes. These 
cases are oflen, though not always, accompanied by goitre. 
Id the general hospital there were about forty patients, be- 
side children, and eight insane. 

Our young guide ^;ar9on de place) next introduced us to 
the Jesuit's convent ; a very large building, with spacious 
corridors, and numerous rooms ^r the members or p^res. 
Thirty of these are to be reinstated in this their ancient 
habitation ; but few of them are yet arrived. When pr^- 
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pared, they are to open their schools, and provide for the 
instmctioD of 200 scholars. One of the young professors 
showed as the library. It is extensive, and contains some 
costly and valuable works ; but it is, of coarse, very d^- 
cient in modem publications. Its arrangement is chttsical^ 
and convenient. Wo to Fere Girard, when these thirty 
champions open the field against him ! 

10th month, 1st. We rose by candle light, and prepared 
for our departure — ^my companions in a char-a-banc, and 
myself in the diligence. As soon as the day dawned, we 
saw a number of persons resorting to the church, to liear 
mass. By far the greater portion were females. 

Friboui^ contains about 6000 inhabitants, and is roman- 
tically situated on the Sarine, which empties into the Aar. 
The shore of the river is a bold rock of sand stone, on wbich 
the houses are built, at a great elevation above the water. 
The town is remarkably well watered, there being no less 
than twenty-eight public fountains, from the greater num-' 
ber of which a stream of pore and excellent water ia con- 
stantly flowing. In crossing a public square, in the centre 
of the upper town, we were struck by the appearance of a 
tree of extraordinary size and venerable aspect. It is a 
linden tree, (titia,) and was planted, if the record be true, 
in commemmoration of the battle of Moret, on the 20th of 
June, 1475. It begins to lose its vigour, and to exhibit 
marks of decay. The cathedral of this town is a very an- 
cient building, founded in 1283. The tower is considered 
as the hiGchest in Switzerland, being 356 feet, French, equal 
to 379 English. The French language is spoken in the' 
higher parts of the town, and the German in the lower* while 
in the central portions the two languages are confounded. 

The country between Fribourg and Berne (six leagues) 
contains much wood, consisting mostly of tall and straight 
firs. The farms were in excellent cultivation, producing 
grass in apparent abundance. 

The entrance to Berne is extremely pleasant. On pe- 
destals, one on each side of the gate of the town, are placed 
enormous statues of white bears, this animal being the sym- 
bolic representation of the town, and occupying the centre 
of its coat of arms. The peculiarity of the female costume 
of this canton appeared as soon as we entered its limits. It 
consists of a small velvet cap, which fits closely to the back 
part of the head, and to which is attached a border of six 
or seven inches wide, mad^ of horse hair, woven into a kind 
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•f net or gause, and which spreads out almost perpendicu- 
larly to the head. The hair is plaited in two long qaeus, 
which hang down to the waist, interwoven with ribands 
attached to the back part of the cap. This dress gives to 
the upper part of the body an appearance altogether ludi- 
crous tp one who sees it for the first time ; yet it is the gen* 
eral style of ornamenting the head throughout the canton, 
from children of nine years of age to married women, and 
from the labourers in the field to the lady in town. The 
arms of the women are generally covered with white linen 
or muslin sleeves, very wide, and gathered round the arm 
near the wrist. Among the lower classes, in warm weather, 
the sleeves of their chemises are made to answer the de- 
mands of the fashion. The women are busy at all kinds of 
out door work ; breaking hemp with an instrument exaofkf 
similarto that used with us for flax ; driving oxen ; spre^ 
ing manure, and other labours of an equally masculine char- . 
acter. I noticed many of them ■\t these employments, neat- 
ly dressed in their bonnets and white sleeves. We found, 
at the iP^aii^on Inn, an excellent table d'hote, and good ac- 
commodations. 

We called in the afternoon on Dr. Wyttenbach, for whom 
I had a letter, from Professor Pictet of Geneva. He is one 
of the German clei^men of the place, seventy years age, 
of a most engaging and agreeable physiognomy, and a vene- - 
rable figure. He met us, equipped in his ministerials, and 
with an address expressive of great benevolence, said he 
was just going to church, to deliver a prayer, which would 
occupy him only ** un petit quart d'heure," and if we would 
amuse ourselves till that time, he would be glad to meet 
us. We took a walk, and on calling again, were introduced 
into his cabinet, which contained a variety of objects of 
curiosity. He went with us to the public library ; con- 
taining a suite of rooms, and a collection of books, superior, 
in point of taste and beauty, to any I have seen on the 
continent. He aflerwards introduced us to the rooms of 
natural history in the same building, consisting of three 
apartments, and containing a very interesting cabinet of the 
minerals, birds, and quadrupeds, of Switzerland ; with a 
considerable number of articles from other countries, seve- 
ral large models of the Swiss mountains, made by a young 
Bernois, a beautiful collection of birds' nests and eggs, nu- 
merous materials from the South sen islands, deposited h.^re 
by Weber, vrhxy accompanied Captain Cook as his draught*- 
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man, and who was also a Bernois ; these and other tlungSy 
were arranged in handsome style in the different apart- 
ments. Adjoining these rooms is a hotanic garden ; not 
large, but weU provided with the plants of the coootrj, 
especially alpine. In the garden was a marble bast of the 
great Haller, who was a native of this town, and one of its 
principal magistrates. His remains are deposited in this 
garden, it was evident to us that this institution is an ob« 
ject of affection with Dr Wyttenhach, as being in some 
sort a child of his own raising, and in the nursing of which, 
he spends a good deal of his time. His conversation was 
full of pleasant anecdote and humour, and his manners were 
kind and afiable. He satisfied us that he is a man of much 
learning, and of considerable science.* 

Sd. The hospital for the poor is a handsome building, 
occupying all the sides of a large square ; in the centre of 
which is a fine garden, with a fountain playing in the middle 
of it. The apartments in each story, open into a wide 
corridor, which extends all around the central area. The 
number of patients is about 120, but the buildings also 
afford accommodation, (i. e. a night's lodging and a meal or 
two.) to wayfaring poor. During the past year, as many 
as 10,0(»0, thus found here a temporary shelter. The poor 
of Switzerland are no were supported by taxation. In the 
canton of Berne there are permanent funds for this pur- 
post*, kept up by donations and legacies, but none have a 
real demand upon this charity, but those who have the 
right of bourgeoisie, which, unless it be inherited, it is very 
difficult to obtain. 

My companions visited likewise the general hospital, or 
infirmary, •* a very handsome building, situated near the 
desct^nt to the river Aar. The entrance is in the centre, 
which leads to a long gallery. The room where the fiicul- 
ty prescribe for their out patients, is a very neat one. 
The hospital contains about 116 beds. The lobbies are 
airy, but the wards are only arranged on one side of the hos- 
pital. What appears sin^;ular in the arrangement, is, that two 
wards are occupied by men, and the other by women, com- 
mumcaUng by a door, without going into the gallery. There 
M a separate room for children with tinea capitis, and one 
lor lymg-iD women, at one end of the building. Eveiy 
ttoing appeared extremely clean and comfortoble. Patients 
« a certam chiracter, sure not admitted here, there being 
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another house for them in the town. The bed stocks are 
of wood ; neat curtains, sometimes corering several beds, 
near together. Behind, is a very good walk for the patients, 
looking toward the river." 

After getting our passports examined, by the Austrian 
minister, at Berne, and taking our dinners at the table 
d'hote, we set off in a voiture provided by eur landlord, for 
Hofwyl, two leagues from Befne, in order to visit the cele- 
brated establishment, or ♦* Institut d'^ducation," of Emma- 
nuel de Fellenberg. h was a rainy day. We passed through 
a pretty large wood, and arrived at Hofwyl, about 4 o'clock. 
I was introduced to Fellenberg, by three letters ; two from 
Paris, and one from Geneva, -^he visiters that resort here 
are so numerous, and the attention of the principal so much 
taken up with them, I had been advised to anticipate soili0 
diflSculty in getting access to him. On presenting myself 
at the door, 1 was received by a young man, who appeared 
to be his clerk, and who, introducing me into the office, 
requested me to write my name and residence in a book 
which he gave me. He then announced rae to Fellenberg, 
who politely invited me into the parlour. I produced my 
letters, which appeared to give him ^nuch satisfaction. He 
is a man of middle age, of a mild and agreeable countenance, ' 
and of polite and genteel manners. He seated me on a sofa, 
and entered upon an explanation of the principles of his 
establishment, and the particular views of education, which 
had induced him to engage in it. He considers society as 
divisible into three distinct parts ; the higher, (comprehend- 
ing the noble and the wealthy,) the middling, and the poor. 
The greatest defects of education, he supposes to exist in 
the two extreme classes, and that, these distinctions or 
classes among men, woald always prevail, in every civilized 
country, he bdlieved to be incontrovertible ; and, of course^ 
any attempt to break down the distinction, would be fruit- 
less. It is, therefore, of consequence that they should be 
each educated in a manner conformable to their situations^, 
but in such ^nvay, as to develope, to the highest extent, 
the best faculties of their nature ; and, while it preserves 
the proper relation between them, it should, at the sfime 
time, encourage the feelings of kindliness and sympathy on 
the one part, and of respect and love on the other. This^ 
he thought, couid be effected upon no plan, so effectually, 
as by bringing them up side by side, so that they should 
^ave each other constantly in view, without any necessity 

Voc; I. Z3 
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whaterer of mixing or associatiog. The rich, by obaerriiig 
tbo industry, the skill, and the iinportaDGe of thelaboahng 
dasses, would leani to entertain just sentiments respecting 
them, and the poor, by feeling and experiencing the kindly 
influence of the rich, would regard them as beneiactors. 

With respect to the best means of cultivating the Acui- 
ties, which, in their due operation, are to promote the per- 
manent happiness of men, he considers agriculture, as af- 
fording opportunities and advantages of the greatest impor- 
tance, and next to this, the mechanic arts Agreeably to 
these leading views, his establishment consists of two dis- 
tinct parts ; a boarding school of the sons of noblemen and 
gentlemen, in which no pains are spared, to provide them 
with teachers in every useful science ; and of a school of 
boys, taken from the poorest class, who are clothed and 
fed in a very plain, coarse, and farmer like style, and who 
work diligently in the fields, at employments adapted to 
their strength and skill . During two hours in the day in sum- 
mer, and more in winter, these boys are instructed in letters, 
and in music. They are likewise introduced into the work- 
sAiops^ and taught the business of a blacksmith, a carpenter, 
a wheelwright, a cabinet maker, a turner, a shoemaker, or 
a worker in brass, according as a particular talent for any 
of these, may manifest itself. The produce of the labour 
of these boys, bears no inconsiderable proportion of the 
expense of their maintenance and instruction. 

After this brief explanation of his principles, Fellenberg 
introduced my companions and myself, to Count Louis de 
Villevielle, a gentleman from the South of France, who, 
reduced by the revolution, has attached himself to Fellen- 
berg, and appears to live with him, as a sort of companion. 
He attends to strangers, and goes with ihem through the 
grounds, shops, kc., of the establishment. He proved to 
be a very sensible, well informed man, and altogether dis- 
posed to satisfy our inquiries. He conducted us to the 
workshops. In one of them, a fire engine, of a large 
size, had just been completed in a styl^^^f execution 
which would do credit to London or New- York. In these 
shops, all the instruments of agriculture are made, and it is 
the constant aim of the principal, to improve upon the form 
and structure of them, and to invent others which expe- 
rience omy indicate the use of. As they make more than 
the farm, requires, the surplus is sold to the neighbours. 

In the evening the Count conducted us to the farmhouse. 
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wterre ttic class of the poor boys are lodged, fed, and in- 
structed. We found them at supper, on a kind of hasty- 
pudding, with whey and boiled potatoes. They breakfast 
on a piece of bread and an appl'e or something as simple, 
and dine between eleven and twelve, on vegetable food 
alone. Once a week only, (on first day.) they have meat 
and wine. They are thus taught a lesson of simplicity, 
with respect to their manner of living. The furniture of 
the house coiresponds with the dress and clothing of the 
boys. After supper they went up stairs to the school- 
room, to take a lesson in music. Their teacher (VehrTy) 
is a young man of very extraordinary qualifications. He 
received his early education from his father, who filled, iii 
a distinguished mannet', the office of schoolmaster for thirty 
years. He began at an early age to assist his parent in tro 
discharge of his office. On coming to reside with Pellen- 
berg, his views were farther expanded, and he ente^red ♦villi 
enthusiasm into the concerns of the establishment, and wil- 
lingly undertook the forniation and directioti of the clasfe 
of the poor, in all their e'xercises, agricultuiral, literary, 
scientific, and moral. He lives with them, eats, sleeps, 
and works with them, dresses as they do, and makes him- 
self their friend and compatnion. as well as their instructer. 
He is eminently fitted for such an occupation by his genius, 
his address, his teinper and disposition, and above all, by 
his religious principles. The school rooto serves also fot 
a fchoemAker^'s shop, and probably accommodfites, occasion- 
ally, the taylor and harness maker. 'ITie boys always takfe 
a lesson of one hour, between stipper tfnd bed. This les- 
son is frequently confined to muidc. Ihey are taugfht it by 
principles, but they use no instrument but their vocal or- 
gans. Fellenberg lays great stress on music, as a trfeans of 
bringing the mind and heart into harmony w'fth truth, and 
of inspiring the mild and benevolent affections. He thinks 
it has been very beneficial in rerlairaing mahy of these 
^<>ys, from the vicions habits tbey had acquired from th^ 
|ow and exposed lives they had bt^eh subject to. By teacb- 
^^g them to sing religious songs, together with tho<fe thfrt 
are simply patriotic, he says their attention is diverted from 
those vile ballads which are common amorig low bred peo- 
ple ; and that they find, in this new ientertainmferit, a "happy 
Birbstitute for the coarse and vulgar eltpressions to wliich 
they were addicted. Tbe boys of this class appeared to 
^e Tery healthy and contented.. They arfe tatigbt to pay 
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the utmost attentioD to cleanliness. Their clotliing io sata- 
mer, is of coarse cotton, and in winter, of woollen cloth. 
Tbey go barefooted, except when they work in the fields, 
or when the state of the weather requires them to wear 
shoes and stockings ; but their heads always remain unco- 
vered. Many of them, as might naturally be supposed, eoter 
the school with the seeds of scropbulous disorders ; but, by 
the effect of a simple and wholesome diet, cleanliness, and 
labour, they are restored to health with scarcely any medi- 
cine. Some of them, on their entrance, are feeble and de- 
bilitated, unable to endure cold, heat,, or labour ; but when 
once they had become accustomed to the regimen of the 
school-, they williogly encounter rain, 8torn[w, and severe 
cold, whenever their work calls them abroad, without 
slirinking from, or regarding the exposure. They are 
taught to mend their, own clothes. In summer they rise 
at five, and in wmter atsiz ; 'md after having dressed themr 
selves and («aid their prayers, they receive instruction for 
an hour. Theyjhen breakfast, after which they go to 
work until h»ilf pant eleven They have then half an hour 
for dinner ; after which Vehrly gives them a lesson of one 
hour. They work out till six. and after eating their sup- 
per, receive farther instruction, which concludes with 
prayer, and they are generally in bed between eight and 
nine o'clock. But this distribution, of time varies accord- 
ing to the seasons.. In winter five or six hours a day are 
devoted to sedentary instruction. The morning of the first 
day of the week, is always^ devoted to exercises of piety, 
and aAer dinner Home hours are given to instruction in sa- 
cred history. But their lessons are by no means confined 
to the school room. Yearly takes pleasure in questioning 
them on subjects of natural, history, geography, religion, 
morals, or any other useful topic, while they are at work 
in the fields or shops ; and it may readily be conceived, 
that, with this devotion to the improvement of his pupils, 
occasions will perpetually present themt*elves, of conveying 
instruction in every kind of knowledge, calculated to 
expand the minds of children, and to cultivate their best 
affections. 

With regard to the most effective means of eliciting the 
powers of the mind, and of conducting the literary exer- 
cises of young people, great credit is due to Pestalozzi,. 
whose veteran labours, as one of the most enlightened teach- 
ers of the age, were well known and acknowledged long; be- 
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i6re the commencement of the Hofwyl Instifutibh. His 
platils of cotnmubicating knowledge, are in a great measure 
practised by VehHy. Much pains are taken to impress on 
the mindis of the pupils, a deep sense oJF the importance of 
time, and of habits of industry ;. and troih the reports that 
have been published by commissioners appointed to examPne 
the establishment, it is evident that the most? favourable 
results hate attended these fcndeavours* The children are 
so effectually redeemed from their former vicious habits, 
that, in' their most free and noisy sports, not an expression 
is heard offensive to innocence or good mannei*s. Aftei* 
working ten hours in the day, they give themselves up, when 
their teacher permits, to the liveliest recreation ; but a word 
from Vehrly, is sufficient to induce them to leave their sport 
and to engage in some other exercise. 1 he progress which 
they make in knowledge, is truly surprising, when it is con- 
sidered how adverse their former habits have been to all 
intellectual abstraction. In a few years, or even in less 
time, they learn to read, write, and calculate, with and with- 
out the use of pencil or pen ; the elements of drawing be- 
come familiar to them ; and they acquire good notions of 
geometry, especially in its relation to field surveying, and 
its application to descriptive drawing. Botany and mine- 
ralogy constitute part of their amusements. They become 
well acquainted with all the plants of Hofwyl, and their dif- 
ferent qualities, both the salutary and noxioust Of the 
minerals also, they acquire the names and principal uses, 
and they make collections of all that is valuable and curious 
in minerals and vegetables.. Some of them are very atten- 
tive to the arrangement of their little cabinets. The prin- 
cipal, when walking with them m the fields, is often called 
upon to decide disputes relative to the nature of stones or 
vegetables. But the most admirable trait in the character 
of this school, is the tone of religious fueling which, it is said, 
pervades it. This could not be accomplished, were not 
Fetlenberg and Vehrly, botli strongly imbued with a sense 
of religious obligation, and unremittingly attentive to awaken> 
those sentiments in the minds of the pupils. They have 
learned by heart more than fifty hyflms, and many portions 
of sacred history. They are regularly attentive to one 
practice, which is a pleasing source of in«truction, and at 
the same lime serve? to denoonstrate the progress they have 
J^ade in useful acquTfemerits. At the close of every week,^ 
tney write, in a book, ^ovided for the purpose, an account 
23* 
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of whateyer has impcessed their minds with the greatest', 
force. It may be either a moral reflection, a description of 
a plant, or an^ instrument, an account of a conversation, or 
an extract from some thing they have read. We saw some 
of these journals; they were mostly in the German lan- 
guage, and the greater number were written with remark- 
able neatness. Some of them contained drawings that 
evinced no inconsiderable skill, and an eye accustomed to 
accuracy of observation. 

It will readily be conceived that a plan of instruction so 
admirable, and constantly directed to the best and purest 
affections of the mind and heart, can scarcely fail to redeem 
from indolence and vice, those whose habits have been the 
most degraded. And it has accordingly happened, that, 
notwithstanding the boys under Vehrly's charge have been 
taken from the very lowest ranks, and some of them the chilr 
dren of beggars, but one instance has occurred, of such in- 
Teterate vice, as to render it eventually necessary to aban- 
don the culprit to his corrupt propensities, and expel him. 
from, the school. 

tn the religious exercises, which take place on the first 
day of the week, the boys of the poor school assemble with 
the superior class, but on no other occasion. 

After seeing the evening exercise of these boys, we re- 
tired to an inn, at the village of Buchsee, about a quarter 
of a mile from Hofwyl; This was only a village inn, but 
we found in it good beds^, and good attention. 

3d. After breakfast, we repaired again to Hofwyl, and 
were conducted by the count, first, to the place where the 
agricultural instruments are deposited. The drill, or ma- 
chine for sowing, seeds of various kinds, by which one half 
the seed is said to be saved, h^ been improved by Fellen- 
berg. The exterminatorj for destroying weeds, and the 
scarificator, for paring the soil, were among the things in 
this collection : but I was surprised, when Fellenberg, in 
feply to my questions, informed me, that no attempts had 
been made to improve the common plough.. That which 
appears to be in universal practice in Switzerliand, is pro- 
bably the same used by the great grandfathers of the pre- 
sent race, and is much more awkward and clumsy than the 
English plough. The mould-board is only a flat plank 
placed at an angle with the beam. Thid plank is often^ 
changed to the other side of the plough, at each end of the* 
fields so as to throw the furrow always in one direction^- bul 
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i6r what reason it is difficult to ima£iDe, eicept, on'diesido 
of a steep hill, there may be some advantage in casting the 
furrows downward. But, as these ploughs are constructed, 
I am persuaded, it r.eq^uires nearly or quite double the 
team, to perform a gi?en c^uantity of labour as in America. 
1 noticed in the yard, a new sleigb, designed to hold about 
eighty persons, and to be drawn by fourteen horses. This 
is intended for the amusement of the higher class of boys* 
The snow is often very deep in this part of Switzerland, 
and continues some months. The stables exhibited a coU 
fectlon of the largest cows I ever saw. They are kept to 
the stalls all the year, and are fed with grass in the summer; 
The greatest care is taken to economise the manure. The 
yard, which receives the litter, is made concave, and has a 
well in its centre, whence water is thrown over it in dry 
weather. A large reservoir, lined with stone, receives the 
wash of the stables, which is from time to time, thrown over 
the contents of the yard. The cows were mostly fat enough 
for good beef. They seldom give more than twenty-four 
bottles in a day, and, upon an average, not more than six* 
teen bottles, or about twelve quarts. We were next con- 
ducted over part of the farm. It consists, in the whole, of 
240 acres, and certainly affords a neat specimen of agricul- 
tural skill. We were shown the garden and play ground of 
the upper school, and the fixtures for their gymnastic exer- 
cises, &c. Among, the latter, throwing the lance is prac* 
tised. Thej aim,, from a given distance, at a post, the top 
of which is loosely attached by binges, on the remote side, 
and the lancers endeavour to strike with sufficient force to 
overturn it. Each of them has a portion of garden ground 
assigned to him, which he cultivates as bis own ; while a- 
more extensive enclosure belongs to them in common, in the 
labour of which they are governed by rules, adopted by 
themselves. They have their choice also of the mechanic 
arts, facilitated by the numerous workshops on the premises. 
Although the building, in which Fellenberg accommo> 
dates his superior class, is large, he is erecting two others. 
One of these is for the dwelling-house and school-rooms nf 
the students. It is* about 100 feet long, and sixty wide, 
and will contain wine cellars, a chapeU ample dormitories^ 
refectory, &c. for more pupils than his present number. 
The other building is for a riding-school below, and dan- 
cing and exercise rooms above. This building, which is 
also large, is constructed like many (if not most) of tha 
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country houses of Switzerland, by erecting an open and 
strong frame of wood, and filling the interstices with a mix- - 
ture of clay and straw. This is moulded by the hand, into- 
oblong portions, which are laid upon sticks, and are forced 
down in grooves made in the posts of the frame. The mor- 
tar is wrapped round the stick, so as to cover it ; another 
is then forced down> &c. This wall is afterward plaistered 
and white washed. 

The Hofwyl establishment, as I have before remarked, 
consists of two classes, the rich and the poor. 

The class of the rich contains at present about eighty. 
Twenty of these, consisting of children under ten years of 
age, are placed under the care of a respectable gentJeman 
and his wife, in a house belonging to Fellenberg, situated 
about a mile from his own residence. A teacher or two 
have the charge of their instruction, both in and out of the 
house. From this house and ground we had a mangnificent 
yiew of the eastern Alps. The elevation of some of the 
summits in this range, is hut little less than that of Mount 
Blanc ; and the extent of the chain covered with snow,. 
was much greater than any I had seen. The air was very 
clear, exhibiting the rich white of this stupendous ridge of 
mountains, in the finest style imaginable. 

The other sixty, constituting the most prominent part of 
the Hofwyl institution, are provided with more than twenty 
teachers, or professors. Among the pupils, are several 
princes, and the sons of ministers of state, &c. The price - 
of board and tuition varies from j£lOO to £300 sterling,, 
per annum. We were not admitted to the interior of the 
building occupied by these students. We saw none of the 
performances of their schools, or their exercises, except 
a little riding on horseback, on saddles without stirrups ; 
the horses trotting in a circle, guided by a rope held by a 
boy in the centre ; the professor standing, likewise, in the 
middle, and directing the rider how to sit. In this exclo- 
sion from the interior of his school, we were treated, by 
Fellenberg, like most, if not all, of his visiters. None are 
invited to the exercises, and none, of^ course, would go in 
without invitation. Either the trouble and distraction which 
the general admission of his numerous visiters would occa- 
sion, oblige him to adopt this course ; or, there is not, iA 
the classification and operations of his school, enougfi 6f 
refinement, talent, and perfection, to support the name, atkd 
to correspond with the character of eminence he has stc- 
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ceeded in obtaining. My own impression is, that both these 
causes operate in producing his decision. The daily, and 
almost hourly, attendance and interference of company^ 
would certainly be extremely troublesome. He does not 
profess either to have adopted any plan by which his pupils 
are rapidly brought forward. His system, as he explained 
it to me, is even opposed to a hasty progress. He wishes 
to allow his plants to arrive at full and vigorous growth, by 
a slow, cautious, and well directed training, and by care- 
fully removing from the soil every obstruction. ;. rather than 
urge them by a hot-bed culture. He justly thinks^ that all 
be can do, is to lay a solid foundafion ; that education is, 
or ought to be, the busineiis of a whole life. Moral and 
religious principles, he regards as the basis of all that is 
excellent in man ; and accordingly, great pains are taken to 
inculcate the doctrines of Christianity, agreeably to the 
profession of the parents and guardians of the pupils. The 
Catholic scholars have a clergyman or professor of their 
own sect, add the en^eror Alexander has provided for the 
instruction of the Russian pupils, in the principles of the 
Greek church. Fellenberg's character, as a man of prin- 
ciple and piety, is, I believe, decidedly in his favour. He 
has the manners of a gentleman, and the whole exterior of 
his establishment, hears the marks of considerable taste 
and judgment Besides the three schools already mentioned, 
be has another about half a mile from. Hofwyl„ whi^re young 
men attend, during the win er, to courses of instruction in 
those subjiects which relate to agriculture, and he lectures 
himself, I believe, on the practical operations of farming. 
It is here too that the professor of chemistry has bis labo- 
ratory and lecture room. We were introduced to. him, (Dr, 
Strobe,) and judged him to be a good chemist. He is also 
the physician of the establishment, and his laboratory, indi" 
cates an attachment to his profes$>ion, and judgment in. its 
practical details. The philosophical apparatus is, however, 
unworthy of the institution, and ought not, I should hope, 
to be taken as a sample of the whole interior. In taking 
leave of Fellenbere:^ he expressed much regret at the 
shortness of our stay, and the consequent want of more 
opporfunities of conversation. I cannot but regard him as 
a man of more than mediocrity of talent ; a man of pene- 
tration and judgment ; but rather prone, perhaps, like other 
German philosophers, to theorise on human nature, and to 
fancy that new and important discoveFies are yet to be made 
in the principles of human action. 
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From the information we received from olJieTS, as welT 
aft from the statements of Fellenberg himself, it is evident 
that his plans have ever been regarded with Jealoasy by a 
great number of his most influential neighbours and ^llow- 
countrjmen. He was at first condemned as a visionary : but 
when he had fairly demon^^trated the practicability >md utility 
of bis schemes for the improvement of education, they ac- 
cased him of smister views ; and alleged against him, that 
his motives were mercenary, having an eye chiefly to the 

Erofits of the estnblishmeut. 1 his narrow minded spirit 
as not been content with mere eipre^!»ions of cJiaapproba-' 
tion and condemnation. The go?ernment of the canton 
has gone so far a<> to lay positive obstructions in bis waj, 
and to threaten him with the weight of their aristocratical 
atithority He had a f«^w years ngo devised a plan for dif- 
fiiiiing f>ome of the beneiit!^ of hin experience in the govern- 
ment of youth, tbrongbont the canton. He invited the 
teachets of schools to repair to Hofwyl during the period 
of their vacation, and there to avail themselves of such in- 
formation, as the institution would afford, and their time 
would admit of This, ofier was gladly accepted ; but the 
next season the teachers of the canton were most arbitra- 
rily interdicted by the government from resorting to Hofwyl. 
Fellenberg, thus very ungenerously thwirted in his wishes 
to do good, opened his efitablish merit for the benefit of other 
cantons, and h.is thus had it in hn* potvrr to extend still more 
widely the advantages of hiB system * His great desire is 
to introduce a taste for agricultural pursuits, connected with 
an amelioration of the indigent chi!>ses.t He is himself of 
a patrician family ; and his haughty compeers do not relish 
what they foolishly consider as a diminution of the dignity 
df their order, by his reisortine to the task of an instructer. 
But though the Bernese government is thus actuated by ig- 
noble sentiments toward the Hofwyl establishment, the 
most distinguished and enlightened characters in other parts 
of Switzerland, are decidedly in its favour. At Geneva it is 
considered as an honour to Switzerland ; and if we may judge 
from the patronage that its founder has received from other 
countries ; from England, Scotland, Germany, Russia, &c. 
it may be inferred that the Fellenberg system of instructipn, 

* ThiB part df Ui(b ingtitiitlon, whieh he called the J^&rmal Sekool, has been entirely 
pr^Mbited bf the eantonal goTemmeat. 

T Hif ftitm h intended to wrfw a« a model of the be«t eoalne of eolthrMton and ma- 
nagement. About one twentieth of it is devoted tQ experimental inqiiiriei, and the rwulti. 
are gradually adopted in hia practice. 
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18 highly approved bj the most competent judges of real 
merit in Europe.* 

Without attempting to justify all the views which have 
influenced the founder of the Hofwyl institutioD, either as 
it regards its general arrangement of distinct and indepen- 
dent classes, or its minute practical details, I have no hesi- 
tation Id saying, that, from all that i have read, and all that I 
have seen of this establishment, it does appear to me to be 
conducted upon principles which are calculated to afford the 
very best kind of education which it is possible to confer 
upon a young man, whatever may be the situation which he 
is to fill in active life. As it regards the poor, it is difficult 
to conceive how they could be brought up in a way which 
would better prepare them for filling the station of industri- 
ous, skilful and intelligent labourers. With respect tu the 
rich, while they are cheerfully pursuing an excellent course 
K)f literary and scientific instruction^ they are effectually 
preserved, by the principles of this institution, from those 
idle and vicious habits which so commonly result from the 
vacant time of colleges and universities. By turning their 
attention to agriculture and the mechanic arts ; by inspiring 

* By tfae latMt informatioa in my poubssioo, the superior clan consuted of nearly 
100 pupils, taught by upward of thirty professors ! The course of instruction embraces 
the Greek, Latin, German, and French languages and literature ; history, civil and 
-sacred ; geography ; mathematics, pure and mixed ; natural and mental philosophy ; 
chemistry^ ; music ; drawing ; gymnastics, including riding, swimming, dancmg, &c. ; 
natural history in all its branches ; and religious instruction. 

The pupils rise at six in winter and fiye in summer ; they breakfast at seven, eat a 
little at ten, dine at noon, take a luncheon at five, and sup at eight Five hours are ap- 
propriated to study in the forenoon add four hours in tfae afternoon ; the rest of the day 
being devoted to their gymnastic, agricultural, and mechanical exercises. This arran|p- 
ment, however, is not absolutely restrict! vie, but is made to conform to the varying cir- 
cumatances of the establishment, the health and genius of the pupils, &c. The great- 
est pains are taken to cultivate their moral and religious sensibilities. The language 
chiefly spoken is the<3ennan. The internal or civil government, (if it may be so called,) 
of the school, u regulated by a cimstittttion and bv-lawa, administered by the pupils 
themselves, and for which object they have their l^isiative and executive officers, under 
the supervision of the principal. The motives of emulation, as they are ordinarily ex- 
cited by rewards, medals, honours, &c. or by a division into classes in the numerical 
order of first, second, third, &c. form no part of the Fellenberg system. His aim is to 
Address his instructions to the more reasonable and noble principles of their nature, and 
by the number of his professors, (for he has had as many as thirty-five with less than 100 
pupils,} to unite all the advantages of private, with those of public instruction. 

It appears from a recent and very interesting exposition of the Hofwyl institution, by 
the count de Villeveille, that the principal of that establishment began his enterprise 
with a fortune of 400,000 francs, (nearly |80.000,) and that, by a prudent economy in 
his expenditures and management, he has, in the course of twenty-two years, more than 
doubled his original capital, notwithstanding the constant maintenance of forty poor 
boys, and hia liberal provision for those of the higher <4ass. 

Such is the attraction which Hofwyl now presents to the enlightened curiosity of tra- 
vellers in Switzerland, the number which daily visit the institution during the travelling 
season, cannot be estimated at less than twelve or fifteen. Of this number, it is scarcely 
possible that De Fellenberg, intensely occupied as he must be with his extensive con'- 
eems, cwi have time to see and converse with more than one. It is in consequence of 
the concourse of visiters, that so few are admitted to the interior of the school ; for it 
would be an injustice to the parents, if, instead of devotinff himself to the interests of 
^heii childreo, he should offer them u a daily and aUnoit bouily spectacle to vmtera. 
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them with a love of labour, or at least of a useful applica- 
tion of their streog^h and muscular actiTities ; by exercising 
their ingenuity in the use of tools and instruments ; by fa- 
miliarizing them to an attentive observance of nature in her 
different kingdoms, and in the revolution of seasons, — a 
foundation is laid for those more expanded feelings and 
generous sympathies, which bind the upper to the lower 
classes of the community, and eventually tend to exalt the 
condition of humanity. 

But the greatest recommendation of the Pestalozzian and 
Fellenberg plan of education, is the moral charm which is 
diffused throughout all its operations. It cannot but hap- 
pen, (all other things being equal,) that pupils thus edu- 
cated, will become not only more intelligent men and better 
philosophers, but also more moral and dignified members of 
' society. I cannot but cherish the hope, that this scheme of 
education, of combining agricultural and mechanical, with 
literary and scientific instruction, will be speedily and ex- 
tensively adopted in the United States. I am aware that it 
would have to contend with serious difficulties. The pre- 
judices and habits of the people would be against it. The 
high notions of independence, so early imbibed and strongly 
cherished among us, would submit, in all probability, with 
an ill grace to the alternation of labour with the exercises 
of a school. The pulse of the nation has already been felt 
on thA subject by a benevolent individual, (W. Maclure,) 
who, having visited the institutions of Pestalozzi and Fel- 
lenberg, was resolved, if possiUe, to establish one or more 
schools in the United States on a similar plan. But after 
travelling from New- York to lake Erie, he could find no one 
who would agree to second his views ; none who did not 
consider the plan, as either unnecessary or impracticable. 
Thus discouraged be relinquished the project, though few 
persons in the world, would have supported it by greater 
pecuniary sacrifices. Still I cannot but believe, that, if it 
were once introduced and brought fairly into operation, its 
superiority would be immediately manifest, and that the first 
successful example would be rapidly followed in different 
parts of the country. I have but little doubt, that on a good 
productive farm, of 260 or 300 acres, provided with suita- 
ble buildings, (which need not "be very costly,) and well 
stocked, a school of twenty -five or thirty boys, conducted 
on the plan of Fellenberg's poor school, would maintain it- 
self, and leave a gain in fiivour of the proprietor. A few 
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STich schools would soon impart, to a large arid populous 
district of country, a moral tone of incalculable importance 
to its highest interests and welfare. I know of no means 
by which a benevolent and wealthy individual could do so 
much good, at the same expense, as by erecting one or 
more such institutions, in any of our middle states. If white 
children could not at once be obtained to begin with, I would 
take the children of coloured people. These could be pro- 
cured at a suitable age, and taken on indentures to remain 
a certain number of years, or until they were of age, if it 
should be found requisite, as in some eases it might be. 
Such an experiment, with persons of this description, would 
be highly interesting. It would put to flight the ridiculous 
theory of those who contend for an organic inferiority on 
the part of the blacks. It would in time produce examples 
very beneficial to our black population ; and in reference 
to the scheme of colonization, now becoming popular, it 
might prove extremely important, by furnishing individuals 
admirably qualified by education; habits, and morals to aid 
in the management of an infant colony. The great difficulty 
would be, either in America, or any where else, in finding 
persons qualified to conduct such schools. Such characters 
as Vehrly, are rpre. Without a deep sense of religion, 
united with the proper intellectual endowments, on the part 
of the teacher, the scheme could not prosper. Its basis is 
the mild, but fervent spirit of Christian love. It is, how- 
ever, the happy nature of such a temper, to beget its own 
likeness in the hearts of others ; and it might reasonably be 
presumed, that <fiie successful exampl^^, would readily pre- 
pare the way for others. 

We could not part with the count de Villevielle, without 
'I'eeling and acknowledging his indefatigable attentions. He 
is strongly impressed with the superiority of the Hofwyl 
system. *« In other places," he observed to us, •• instruc- 
tion is the end, and education is only secondary. At Hofwyl, 
education is the end, and instruction is regarded only as the 
means of attaining it." 

4th. The morning being fine we concluded to walk to 
Berne, and engaged a man to carry our parcels and serve 
ds a guide ; for there is a foot way much nearer than that 
^y which we came. On leaving the inn, the landlord, his 
^ife, and the chambermaid, all pressed forward to take us^ 
^y the hand, and to express their thanks. It was a mark 
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of honest flimplicity, as agreeable, as it would be rare in 
almost aoy other coantry than Switzerlaod. 

The path led through a beautiful forest of old oaks, be- 
Tond which was a grore or wood of fir trees. At the' Til- 
lage of Reichenbach, on the rirer Aar« my com|Maiionfl 
diverged from the straight path, to visit a hospital for iaciira- 
bles, and another for insane patients, which are situated 
near each other, and at some distance from the town. They 
found the former in pretty good condition ; but the insane 
appeared to be very much neglected, or at least treated open 
the old plan of eiclusife confinement in dirty and dailc 
rooms, and on coarse and hard fare ; consigned, in short, to 
irremediable wretchedness. I followed the guide directly 
to Berne. We crossed the Aar (a rapid river,) in a seow 
similar to those used with us. It was managed, however, 
so as to require no rowing to transfer it from one side of the 
river to the other. One end of it was fastened, by a long 
rope, to the middle of another rope, firmly stretched across 
the river, and attached to a high support on each side. The 
scow thus prevented from moving down the stream,' was 
placed obliquely to the current, by a large oar, used as a 
sculler or rudder ; and being maintained in that position, 
was soon carried across, by the action of th^ current against 
the oar held firmly in its place. 

The entrance to Berne, was along a public promenade, 
extending a mile beyond the town, on a high bank of the 
river, whence the eye, in addition to the charmingly culti- 
vated fields and gardens of theipumediate landscape, and the 
combined richness of city and country, com^^hended within 
its grasp, a sublimely extended ridge of Alpine grandeur, 
bleached by the snows of a perennial winter. Great pains 
appear to be taken, to preserve this promenade in the best 
order. The fauxbbuigs, or outskirts of Berne, are truly 
remarkable for beaixtSul walks. The river Aar, winds 
round the town, in a deep glen, the high banks of which 
have a rapid slope, but covered with fine verdure, and kept 
smooth, either by the scythe, or by grazing sheep. Wood 
is brought down the river, by the side next the mountain, 
and coHed in long piles on its border. The town itself is 
neat and well built ; wd, in one respect, differs from any 
that I have seen. On each side of the streets, (which are 
mostly of an agreeable width,) are arcades, under which 
the passengers walk, perfectly sheltered from the weather^ 
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dod the ran. These arcades are formed by the recestioi^ 
of the first story of the house, about ten feet fron the street } 
the front wail, of the upper story, being supported by co- 
lumns and arches. The shops open into the arcades, and 
benches, or tables, are frequently placed under the front 
arches, on which goods are exposed for sale. The^passen- 
ger has thus, on each side of him, wherewith to attract hi» 
attention, and to tempt his purse. 

6th. The inn, at which we have lodged in Berne, is itt 
reality one of the best I hare erer been at. The chamber 
in which we were accomodated, is large and elegant. They 
make up between forty and fi% beds, besides those for ser- 
vants. Tbe prices were about the same as at Geneva ; two 
francs for breakfast, the same for tea and for lodging, mid 
three for dinner. 

We hired a voiture to take us to Neuchatel, distant iiine 
les^es. The day was wet, but the scenery, in many 
places, compensated for the want of good weather. Arberji, 
a village on the Aar, where we stopped to feed the horses^ 
and dine, had nothing to recommend it* We crossed tbe 
river, on a covered wooden bridge: from an eminence, which 
we gained some time before, the lake of Bienne presented 
itself to our view, and in it the island of St. Pierre,, and on 
this island the house which was so long the abode of Jean 
Jaques Rousseau. This was the place which he chose as a 
retreat, from a world which he disliked ; but which he did 
not contrilmte much, I think, to mend. The eye of a misan- 
thropist, is a very miserahj^, distorting kind of telescope; 
and a heart that does not glow with the love of God and 
man, will serve as a very poor and delusive guide, for the 
head of a reformer. The spot which Rousseau chose for 
his residence, has enough of the romantic around it, to suit 
even his fastidious mincl, and he has accordingly described 
it in his usual strain of lusluriant colouring. 

On the borders of the lake of Neuchatel, the people were 
busy at the vintage ; the whole slope on the lake bein^ co- 
vered with vines. The period -of gathering, is a season 
of great hilarity. Male and female are employed in the 
pleasing task of cutting and collecting tbe grapes, and they 
engage in this task in large companies, and are much dis* 
posed to be merry with each other, and with passengers. 
A traveller can scarcely expect to pass such a company, 
without a salutation of some sort, and, as we found to-day, 
tile number of female voices will probably exceed that of 
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the •men. The grapos are collected by the Tiiitagers in 
small wooden tulw, and thence transferred to a large oval 
tab, carried on the back of a man through the vineyard, 
who, in his turn, discharges them into still larger wooden 
vessels, which are placed by the side of the field, or in the 
road. In these last vessels, the grapes are pounded with a 
coarse wooden dasher, which reduces them to a semi-fluid 
mass, so that they can be easily measured. These tubs are 
then conveyed to the press, the liquor strained off, and the 
residue of the broken grapes is subjected to the action of a 
screw press, in the same way as ground apples are treated 
in the cyder press. The new wine is put into large casks, 
for fermentation, whence it is drawn into smaller vesaela, 
for transportation or use. 

At the outlet of the lake of Neuchatel, we passed through 
the village of St. Blaise. Between this and the town of 
Neuchatel, the vineyards are very productive. We arrived 
at the latter place about sundown, and took rooms at the 
Faucon. We had no letters to this tpwo, but Professor 
Pictet had given me simply the names of two persons here, 
the one a minister of religion, andtbe other the secretary 
of the government. With this slight credential, 1 ventured 
to take a guide, and directed him to conduct me to the house 
of the latter. On meeting the Secretary, 1 stated my case, 
and apologised for the liberty of calling on bim« without an 
introduction. He immediately offered to assist me in any 
way in his power, invited me into the parlour, andiseated me 
at ibe tea table, beside his wife. He proVed to be a man of 
sound understanding, and of mild agreeable OMinners. As 
he was deeply engaged in the concerns of the vintage, he 
referred me to a captain Courant, who was also at the table, 
as an excellent guide, to such places in the town as we 
wished to visit. The captain offered his services very 
politely. This gentleman, I soon found, was a British offi- 
cer, though a native of Neuchatel. He bad been eleven 
years in the British service, and spoke English, of course, 
like an Englishman. He engaged to call upon me in the 
morning ; and at the same time, the Secretary MontmoUin, 
offered to furnish me with letters of introduction, to the two 
next towns we purposed to visit. I told liim, that before he 
went thus far, 1 ought at least to convince him 1 was the per- 
son I pretended to be, and took out of my pocket, two letters 
of general recommendation, I had brought from home, one 
from the Governor of New- York, and the other from thQ 
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fmuA Mioistet in the United States. He politely return- 
ed them to me, unopened, and said there was no occasion 
lR>r them. On these very friendly terms I took leare of 
the fiudnily, after heing treated to some excellent grapies, 
hoth white and black^, fresh (rom the vineyard. 

6th. Captain Coarant called at eighty and conducted ns 
to a ho^itai, hailt, about se^nen years ago-, hy a rich citizen 
of Neuchatel, of the name of Pourtalis, at his own expense, 
for the benefit of the wounded and sick of the wh<^e conn* 
try, except the poor of the town, who are provided for in 
another institution. The captain contrived to introduce us 
while the physician was in attendance. With this gentle- 
man. Dr. Castella, we were particularly pleased. He holds-fr 
high rank as a physician in the town; and, as it appeared 
to us very deservedly. The building, the wards, the 
kitchen, the refectory, &c. of this hospital, are models of 
neatness and simplicity. It contains about- thirty^ beds, 
the stocks of which are of wrought hron, and very It^t ; the 
head-piece being made to slip into openings in the horl^ 
zontal frame, so as to take off occasionally, for the confe-^ 
nience of removing the bed, or of performing an operation. 
The curtains are suspended from an iron frame projecting 
from the wall, immediately over the bed. The patients in 
^is hospital cost, upon an average, about fifteen batz,^ 
equal to forty cents per day. Dr. C. showed nsKiirpfiar-- 
macopseia for the hospital. He relies very much on sim- 
ples. Thsr sick are attended altogether by the sisters of 
charity from Besang^on, itt France. They are nurses^ 
cooks, maids, and even apothecaries. Who can question 
the sincerity or uprightness of the motives which can so^ 
operate upon beantifVil and interesting females, as to induce 
them to withdraw from the world, and devote their days 
and nights to the alleviation of human misery, even in some^ 
of its most disgusting forms? The chapel of '•PHdpjtal 
Pourtales'* is adapted both to Protestants and Catholics. 
When the former assemble in it, a curtain is drawn in fi*ont 
of the recess which contaifas the crucifix and its appen- 
dages. The benevolent founder of this neat and^ interest- 
ing charity, left, at his death, a generons ftmd for its sup- 
port, and his sons, who are considered wt^ am!ong the 
wealthiest men in* Switfeeriand; have* siAte increased the 
amount. The town-is also indebted ta Ponitales for various 
other httprotementflf, particidariy t fide promenade on the 
Taft:e, baiH at great expense* His fertiiae Wieu made in trade. 
£4* 
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. The captain next eonducted lu to a wine press, belongs 
ing to Secretary MontmoUin, where we tasted of the new 
wine as it ran from the press. It differs verj little, either 
in appearance or taste fi. e. the white wine} from new 
cider, except that it is less palatable. Nor is the wine 
.commonly drank at table, more exhilarating than our cider. 
A bottle of it can be easily managed at a meal, by a person 
whose head is no stronger than mine ; hot a botUe of good 
cider I have seldom ventured to drink at one sitting. The 
red wine requires to be slightly fermented in the tub be- 
fore it is pressed, in order to give it a good colour and fla- 
vour, but the white wine does not require this process. 
From the press it is conveyed to the wine cellar, and de- 
posited in wooden vessels that hold from nineteen to fifty 
thousand bottles. In the month of March it is raked off 
into casks, in which it is left till autumn, and then bottled. 
Among the vignerons there is, however, a dispute, as Mont- 
moUin informed me, relative to the advantage of letting the 
wine remain on the lees until it is bottled, or put into fresh 
casks. It is alleged by many, that the lees at the bottom 
serve to attract, more effectually » the fine particles which 
remain suspended in the wine, and which injure its beauty 
and flavour. 

The town of Neuchatel contains about 4000 persons, 
and some of its houses are of princely size, with grounds 
corresponding. It is greatly indebted to two of its citi- 
zens, Pourtales, (of whom I have spoken) and Pury, who 
built a large town-bouse, for public business, and made a 
present of it to his fellow-citizens. Such evidences of 
generosity and public spirit afford the most delightful testi- 
monials of the moral feeling which pervades the*countrj. 
There are no people, perhaps, on the globe, more famous 
for their amor patriaB, than the Swiss ; and yet there are 
none who so readily hire themselves as soldiers to other 
natiops, without regard to the cause in which they engage. 
This cannot surely be owing to any innate love of war and 
bloodshed, for the Swiss are naturally a mild and amiable, 
though high minded people. It must arise either from in- 
cidental and long established customrrr^r from the necessity 
of emigration, in consequence of a dense and over-crowded 
population. It is» however, a melancholy consideration, 
that any one nation of professing Christians should be 
such habitual encouragers of war, as to engage in it in cases 
in which they have no immediate interest. As a national 
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trsdty ibis canoQt but be regarded,* I shoald sappoae, by 
■every serioas and enligbteDed member of tbe Swiss ccmfe- 
^eracy, as a great blemish ia the character of the coootry. 
How much of this error might be remedied by education. 
If the children of the country were taught to regard wars 
. and fightings iu th^ light in which they are placed by the 
ivhole letter and spirit of the New Testament ; by every 
precept of the Saviour, and every injunction of his disci- 
ples and apostles, how small would belhe number of those^ 
that would embark in war, merely as a profession, and risk^ 
their lives and happiness in the quarrels of others, only 
for the sake of gaining a living ! 

Being provided with two letters fr&m MontmoUin, and 
one from Captain Courant, we departed, at eleven o'clock, 
an excursion to two towns situated at a great elevation on 
Mount Jura. The day was very wet, but this did not pre- 
vent us from enjoying the sublime scenery, and surprising 
evidences of industry, which this excursion afforded. The 
road was an almost continual asQent, for four leagues. At 
the end of about three hours, we crossed a valley, six miles 
long, and three wide, which contains twenty-two villages ! 
At one of these (Fontaine Melon) we stopped, and were 
introduced by one of our letters, to M. Banqueret, a manu- 
facturer of the coarser parts of watch-work. He took as 
through his shops, in which about 150 persons are employed 
in making the wheels, springs, and other parts of watches, 
which they efifect almost entirely by machinery. We saw 
the operation, from the cutting of the brass out of thick 
sheets, and rolling it by a horse power, to the fashioning 
of some of the smallest wheels, the fusees, cutting the 
teeth, &Cr This single factory, I should suppose, could 
supply these materials in sufficient quantity for one half 
the United States. 

We continued our journey, through a heavy rain, farther 
up the mountain, and arrived about four at Chaux-de-Fond. 
This is a town which has sprung up within a short period. 
Most of the houses are built of stone, and many of then^ 
are three and four stories high, and of a proportionate 
width. It is situated at the head of a valley, near tbe top 
of the mountain, and is computed to contain 4000 inhabit- 
ants. Nearly the whole business of the town is the manu- 
facture of watches and clocks. As we were to stay here 
but a few hours, [ hastened to take a letter of introduction 
directed by our kind friend Blontmollin, <J a Monsieur, Mon- 
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sieur ■ minUtre do Sfttnt Evattgile, et ires dlgjaePus- 

tear, i Chau«-dc-Fond.** Bat to oar regret the "very 
worthy pastor" was not at home. He had left hia flock for 
a season, and gone to Neachatel to get in his f^pes, and 
make his wine. Oar next resoarce was a ** gallon de 
place," one of a very nsefbl kind of people, who are to he 
met with in OYery town, not excepting those on Moant 
Jara. They are mostly recognised by the goyemment, and 
are obliged to conform to prescribed roles and prices, when 
hired by the day, and this seeares their fidelity. He es- 
corted as to one of the principal wdtch dealers, Robert 
Droz & Co. We ifi^ere immediately invited into the shop, 
and to satisfy oar cariosity, (for we stated that to be oar 
motiye,) the drawers and cases were opened with the al- 
most politeness, and watches, in a greater variety than 1 
had ever seen, displayed before as. As to prices, a stran- 
ger mast be hard to please if he cannot be suited, for he 
may have his choice between two and a half, and two ban- 
dred dollars. We were offered gold watches for foar and 
a half Napoleons, or seventeen dollars. Vast quantities 
of these low priced articles, are manafactared expressly 
for America. We have been told that one house in this 
town, sends annually to America 20,000 watches, but it 
comprehends, probably, both North and South America* 
These traders, foding tiaX English watches were gaining a 
preference in our market, on account of their superionty, 
now make theirs to imitate, precisely in appearance, those 
of London. Many of those shown us, were marked George 
Prior, London. None but a watchmaker can, on this ac- 
count, discover the difference between a valuable watch, 
and one of those spurious articles, which are sold in such 

ratities at auction in New-Tork. Musical boxes were 
displayed in great variety. In another house we were 
shown clocks of various sorts. One of them was placed 
behind a beautiful painting, representing a village land* 
scape ; in the village was a church with a steeple, and in 
the steeple a clock, the hands of which being moved by the 
machinery behind, kept good time, and the hours* were 
struck, so as to complete the illusion. We remained about 
two hours at Chaux^e-Fond, and then continued along the 
Talley to Locle, a similar town, two leagues fiirther. 

It was dark when we arrived, but our quarters at ** the 
Balance'' proyed to be Tery good, and a comfortable fire 
and plentiuil supper^ compensated for the cold and wet, to 
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whicli we had been etposed in our moantain ascent. Hav- 
ing a letter from the secretary, for "Monsieur Houriet,*' 
a noted watchmaker and dealer, the innkeeper went to in- 
form him of it, to save me the walk. He was not at home, 
but his son came, and finding the letter was from M. Mont- 
mollin, said his father would be happy to wait on us, and as 
he was only engaged in company at a short distance, he would 
inform him of it. This we desired him not to do, as our 
stay would be very short in Lode. The old gentleman, 
however, soon appeared, and was very complaisant, offer- 
ing his services very heartily, and giving us a great deal of 
information. 

7th. We find that M. Houriet occupies the largest house, 
and is the wealthiest man in the place. H'ls^ shop is exceed- 
ingly neat, and contains a variety of ingenious pieces of 
mechanism, for which he has a particular talent. He show- 
ed us a neat little balance, weighing only thirty- five grains, 
and which turned with the 4096 part of a grain. He went 
with us to see several objects of curiosity, which the town 
and neighbourhood afford. The first was a charity school, 
containing about forty children, ** tiri de la mw^e," aa 
he expressed it. They are lodged, clothed, and fed, taught 
to read, write, and cypher, and to understand music, and 
are employed in the manufacture of lace. We found them 
busy at work, seated at small tables, and handling the little 
spools with great dexterity. Lace is made by a kind of 
hand-weaving or twisting, the thread being wound on very 
small spools. We were shown some patterns, in which 
600 of these spools must be handled in succession to produce 
the figure. The examining of the children, Houriet sup- 
posed, might amount to one third, or one half of the expense 
of their maintenance. The residue is provided by a chari- 
table society of females, of which his daughter is an active 
member. One of these little creatures was found at the 
door of the house, one morning, in a bag, with a note, 
stating that 4ts parents were in the utmost distress, and 
unable to preserve it ; and this the cAhmittee afterwards 
found to be true. The mistress had them all collected into 
one room, and made them sing a hymn before as ; which 
they performed while at their work, without notes or book.* 

* Tt waa trul^r^Kghtfal to find, in a village go ramote &om the vaigar Uiroqg, sucfa a 
/iisplay of Christian charity. It waa commonced by Mademoiselle Calame, who ac- 
customed herself, from her earl^ youth, to visit the abodes of distress, and to asaaage 
■ib^ WW^ 9( Ui<> P^^^' In l^ (t oootaiaed eighty girls. Hib. Univ. JlvrU^ 18^i ^ 
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We were taken farther on to see » work of great vtOvis^ 
try and enterprise. The stream which mns throngh the 
Talley, had no other outlet than an almost perpendicular 
caTom or pit, in the aide of ihe mountain. This outlet, 
in the spring of the year, was insufficient to cwrry off the 
water, and a considerable portion of the ralley was, in con- 
sequence, overflown. A project was conceived, of perfo- 
rating the mountain in a different place from the cavern, 
and driving » canal through its base. This was treated, at 
first, as an extravagant whim ; but at length pnt into exe- 
cution and completely effected. The base o^ the mountain 
is 920 feet thick, and the width of the canal is five feet, and 
its height four and a half. It is driven tnostly throng 
solid rock. Houriet informed us that, when the barometer 
was low, (its medium height being but twenty-six inches,) 
the workmen could scarcely breathe in the cavity of the 
canal, and were obliged to desist, till the weather changed. 
When the passage was completed, a grand f6te was held on 
the spot ; at the conclusion of which Ihe water was sud- 
denly opened into its new channel, and rushed in a torrent 
through the mountain. As soon as it appeared on the other 
aide, the hills rang with acclamation and triumph. The 
valley is now converted into a fine meadow. At the cavern,- 
or place of its former exit, three mills were conatmcted, 
one over another ; the water pouring from the upper wheel 
on the second, and from that on the third. The lowermost 
of the three is now neglected. 

The town of Locle contaios 4000 inhabitants, all manu- 
fiu:turers either of watches or lace. Our conductor, though 
seveohr-four years of age, had the uprightlinesB and viva- 
city of a young Frenchman. By his talents and wealth he 
has become the chief of these village mountaineers. He 
informed us that the kiog of Prussia, in his visit to the 
Locle, had breakteted with him *' a la fotirchette ;" which 
implies, a hreakfiut at eleven or twelve o'clock, with all the 
variety oi a dinner. As an evidence of the social charac- 
ter of these people, Houriet stated that he had appropri- 
ated a large room of his house to the purpose of a conver* 
zatione, or meeting, which assembled every evening for 
conversation, and other amusements which they consider 
rational. 

The day being cloudy and mis^, we were prevented 
from emoying that noble view of the Alpe, which the de- 
scent of the Jura affords. The great Alpine ranges, musty 
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in dear weather, present themaelYes, with the most sublime 
-effect, from the top of these sister moUDtains ; and probably, 
from no situation, could they be viewed with more of pano- 
ramic grandeur and beauty, than from many points oyer 
which we passed in this day's ride. The scenery, however, 
immediately around us was very interesting. The canton of 
Neuchatel is a duchy of Prusua. The Idng derives little 
or no revenue from it, but its acknowledged allegiance 
serves as a polttical check, in ordinary times, on the side 
of France. It forms also a constituent part of the Swiss 
government ; that is, it is represented in the general diet 
and has a vote with the other cantons. It bears the same 
relation to Prussia, as Hanover does to England. Its popu- 
lation is about 40,000. It surface is altogether mountain- 
ous^ the land producing not more than sufficient for one 
Cburth of the people : their mechanical industry and talents 
supply them with the remainder. There are probably 
more watches made in this canton, than in all the world 
besides. 

In our descent from Locle, we passed through or near 
Colombier, St. Aultun, Grandson, and other villages, and 
arrived at Yverdun about nine in the evening. We put up 
at the Hotel de la ville de Londres, where we found the ac- 
commodations rather of a superior kind. 

8th. Breakfast finished, our first and chief concern here 
was to visit the celebrated institute of Pestalozzi. This 
establishihent occupies a large castle, the use of which was 
granted to Pestalozzi by the canton of Berne, when the 
town of Yverdun was included in that canton, and the go- 
veniment of the Pays de Vaud, to which it now belongs, 
continues the grant. On entering the castle, we were in- 
vited into a private room. I gave my letters to the person 
in attendance, who took them immediately to the chief. 
The good old man soon came in, seized me warmly by 
the hand, and seeing my hat on my head, he pointed to it 
in a sort of ecstacy, with his eyes almost filled with tears. 
I hardly knew how to interpret this emftion, and asked him 
if he wished me to take it off. He answered very earnestly, 
<* no, no, no, keep it on, you are right." He seemed very 
glad to see us, and as he speaks French very imperfectly, 
and with an indistinct accent, he said he would call Mon- 
sieur dreaves to talk with us. This gentleman soon came 
and entered immediately into, a detail of the institution, its 
principles^ its spirit, its arrangement, &ci. He is an Ekiglish- 
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B, and, as I fiMind opoD inqairy, brother to the lady whom 
1 had seeo at LaQsanoe. He has beeo soane weeks with Pes- 
taloKzi, for the purpose of aoderstandiog his systeai tho- 
roughly, id order to aid a sister ia Soglaod in the edacatiou 
of her cbildreo. He enters warmly into its concerns, and 
will be nsefol in making it better known. He explained to 
OS very cleariy the leading ideas and views of human nature, 
which induced Pestaloszi to become an instructerof yoatb. 
The two great instruments with which he works are faith 
and lore. He discards the motives of ambition and emula- 
tion, as unnecessary, and as tending to counteract the sen- 
timent of good will toward others. « He thinks there is 
enough in die intuitive understanding of every child to ac- 
complish the complete growth and maturity of its /acuities, 
if its reason be properly trained and nourished, and not 
warped by injudicious treatment. The common plans of 
education he regards as too artificial, too wide a departure 
from nature. Too much stress is laid upon the memory, 
while the imagination is too much neglected. If the native 
feelings of the heart, are allowed to operate, under the 
dominion of the native powers of the mind, drawn out and 
expanded by fiiith and love, the child is competent of itself 
to arrive gradually at the most correct and important con- 
clusions in religion and science. There is a native and 
inherent life, which only requires to be cherished by genial 
treatment, to bring it into the full attainment of truth, and to 
the utmost perfection of its being. He therefore insists 
upon the greatest pains being taken to draw oat this native 
life and to preserve it in full vigour. There is a constant 
danger of uinging the child forward beyond its natural 
strength, of anticipating its conclusions and thus weakening 
its confidence in its own powers. In tbe plans he adopts 
nothing is to be got by heart. The understanding js to be 
thoroughly reached, and then the memory will take care 
of itself. 

His school consists at present of about ninety boys, Ger- 
man, Prussian, FrdK:h, Swiss, Italian, Spanish and English. 
It is divided into four principal classes, according to the 
attainments of the pupils. These classes are subdivided 
into others. There are seven school rooms in tbe castle, 
and twelve teachers or professors. His bead professor, 
Joseph Schmidt, has been brought op in the institution, and is 
a very efficient and worthy man. He is a native of one of 
tbe Crerman cantons, and speaks and writes perfectly the 
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HDerman and French, He is a man of modest demeanour 
and entirely devoted to the institation. He has written 
treatises on several of the subjects taught in the school, and 
adapted to its methods. 

We spent most of the day in the different school-rooms, 
witnessing the exercises of the scholars. Very few books 
are used, as it is expected the children can read well before 
they come there. But to describe the modes of teaching, 
so as to render them clearly intelligible, would require much 
more time and space than 1 can possiMy allot to it, were 1 
ever so competent to make it known. We saw the exer- 
cises of arithmetic, writing, drawing, mathematics, lessons 
in music and gymnastics, something of geography, French, 
Latin, and German. To teach a school, in the way prac- 
tised here, without book, and almost entirely by verbal in- 
struction, is extremely laborious. The teacher must be 
constantly with the child, always talking, questioning, ex- 
plaining, and repeating. The pupils, however, by this 
process, are brought into very close intimacy with the in- 
structer. Their capacities, dill their faculties and propen- 
sities, become laid open to his observation. This gives 
him an ad vantage,, which cannot possibly be gained, in the 
ordinary way in which schools are generally taught. The 
children look well, appear very contented, and apparently, 
live in great harmony one with another ; which, consider- 
ing the diversity of national character and temper here col- 
lected, can be attributed only to the spirit of love and affec- 
tion which sways the breast of the principal of the institu- 
tion, and extends its benign induencathroughout all the de- 
partments. In the afternoon we went, with Pestalozzi, 
Greaves, and Bucholz, a German clergyman, (who is here 
on a visit to the institution,) and one or two others, to visit 
a free school of twelve or fourteen children, which Pesta- 
lozzi has established in the village of Clendy, at a short 
distance from the castle. These are children taken from 
the families of poor people, selected on account of their 
character and talents, in order to be educated as teachers, 
with a view to extend and perpetuate the principles and 
operation of the system. One half of them are boys and 
the other half girls. Their principal instructer is a sister 
of Schmidt, the chief master, an exceeding clever and in- 
teresting young woman. She has another sister also with 
her, younger than herself, who will soon become qualified 
to act as an instructer. These pupils were exercised before 
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US, in drawiog, in aritfamettc, and in ma«ic. The gptrb, 
seated roand a table, and basy with their needles, had qaes- 
tions in arithmetic given them by the mistress, which they 
were to solve by their heads. They are thus led on, from 
the most simple beginnings, to comprehend the principles 
of arithmetic, and to work questions with great expertness, 
solely by a mental process. A male teacher is provided for 
the boys though the mistress often assists in their instruc- 
tion. This little school promises to be well cared for, and 
of service to the Pestalozzian cause. We were much 
pleased with its appearance, and with the assurance it 
affords, that whatever there is of value and importance in 
this system, will not be lost. 

The success of this mode of instruction, greatly depends 
on the personal qualifications of those who undertake to 
conduct it. There is nothing of mechanism in it, as in the 
Lancasterian plan ; no laying down of precise rules for 
managing classes, &c. It is all mind and feeling. Its ar- 
rangements must always depend on the ages, talents, and 
tempers of the scholars, and require, on the part of the 
teachers, the most diligent and faithful attention. Above all, 
it requires that the teacher should consider himself as the 
father and bosom friend of his pupils, and to be animated 
with the most affectionate desires for their good. Pesta- 
lozzi himself is all this. His heart glows with such a spirit, 
that the good old man can hardly refrain from bestowing 
kisses on all with whom he is concerned. He holds out his 
hand to his pupils on every occasion, and they love him as 
a child loves its mother. His plan of teaching is just fit for 
the domestic fireside, with a father or mother in the centre, 
and a circle of happy children around them. He is aware 
of this, and wishes to extend the knowledge of his plan to 
every parent. Pestalozzi is seventy-two years of age. It 
has been quite unfortunate for the progress of his system 
on the continent, that he pays so little attention to exteriors, 
regarding dress, furniture, &c. as of no moment whatever, 
provided the miod and heart be right. 

9th. The weather continuing wet, we resolved to wait 
till the morrow, and take the diligence to Lausanne and Ge- 
neva. Much of the day was spent at the castle, in the 
school-rooms, and in conversation with Greaves. I omitted 
to mention, that we attended last evening, to the religious 
exercise which terminates the business of the day. The 
scholars assembled in a room called the chapel, but very 
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simply fnrnisbed, with benchesr aod a table. When all 
were collected, Pestalozzi, directing his face chiefly to the 
boys, began to speak in German, moving aboat, frqm side 
to side, directing bis attention, for some time, to the boys 
on his right, and then advancing toward those on his left. 
This motion, backward and forward, continued about 
twenty minutes ; he was constantly speaking, and sometimes 
with considerable earnestness. It was altogether unintel-' 
ligible to me, but 1 afterwards learned, that it consisted of 
a recapitulation of the occurrences of the day, noticing 
particularly every thing of moment, and intermtnglmi; the 
whole with short prayers, adapted to the circumstances 
mentioned in the discourse. If, for example, any of the 
boys bad quarrelled, or behaved unseemly to each other, 
or to their teacher, he would speak to the case, and accom- 
pany his remarks with a pious ejaculation. It is probable, 
that he sometimes engages more formally in this exercise. 
As it was, it appeared to gain the whole atention of his 
audience. It was concluded by reading, from a small book, 
what appeared to be a hymn or psalm. 

A company of English visiters attended at the castte to- 
day, consisting of men and women. The boys performed 
some of their gymnastic exerciser before them, consisting 
chiefly of simple, but simultaneous movements of the arms, 
legs, feet, head, &c., stepping, marching, turning, and 
jumping, all intended to exercise the various muscles 
which give motion to the limbs and head, and to make the 
boys acquaiotedvivith the elements of all those movements. 
This exercise took place in one of the large bedrooms. 
We attended, by invitation, last evening, a lecture given 
by Schmidt, the head teacher, to a number of young men, 
among whom were four Russians, sent by the Emperor to 
gain information, in England, and other countries. reUitive 
to the best modes of teaching. They had been in England, 
and spoke our language tolerably well. The lectures are 
to illustrate more fuUy,the principles and processes adopted 
in the Festalozzian institution. 

We had the company, this evening, at our lodgings, of 
Frederick Bucholz, who was lately a chaplain to the king's 
German legion in England. He had been some time with 
Pestalozzi, and was able to give us more information with 
respect to some parts of the system, than we could obtain 
by a short visit to the school itself. 

U)tb.. The town^ of Yv^rdun is pleasantly situated, at the 
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liead oTtbt lake of Neachatet, and contains, prdbabty» 2SM 
rahabitaots. ft is pretty well built ; the streets in coflUDon 
with most of the towns in Switzerfaind, are paved with round 
stones. We have been surprised, in observing the large 
droves of cows, which have passed'throagh the streets to- 
dSay, most of then with hage bells round their necks. The 
noise thej make is almost deafening. These cows are 
taken to the mountains to pasture, during the summer, in 
great numbers ; the shepherds, or rather cowherds, allow- 
ing a certain sum for the produce of the milk and butter. 
On the day of St. Denis, they are returned again, to the 
yaNey. 

We have had at eor table d'hote, during the last two days^ 
ten or twelve boys, with their three preceptors, constituting 
a boarding school at Geneva. They are on an excursiouv 
round the lake of Geneva, taking Yverdun in the^ way. — 
They came to this place on foot, through the rain, and in- 
tended to perform the whole journey on foot; but the 
weather continuing very wet, they went off this morning in 
carriages. One of them is a young prince of Wirtemberg^ 
about twelve years of age, of plson juvenile manners, exhi- 
biting no extraordinary talent but apparently of an amiable 
temper 

We left Yverdun in the diligence, after going again to 
ibe castle , and tak bg lea v e of some of the professors . Pes- 
talozzi was not in ; he had been to see us at the inn, but 
missed of us. Before we set off, however, the good old 
man came down again, and parted with us very s^ection«> 
ately. In the course of two days which we have spent at 
the castle, he several times pressed my hand to hia lips, and 
seemed to possess all the h>ve and fervency of a true dis* 
ciple in the cause in which he is engaged. If his personal 
talents, address, and management, were equal either to bis 
genius, or his zeal, his influence would have been much 
greater even than it has been. Nevertheless, the period of 
his life and labours will, 1 fully believe, be hereafter regard* 
ed as amost important epoch, in the history of education.. 
When hiii princtfdes come to be more generally understood, 
they will'be found to contain much that is extremely valuablew 
It is to be beared f however, that many years will still elapse, 
before the world is put in possession of a complete explana^ 
lory view of his whole system. He does not himself pos- 
sess the faculty, (as Bucholz informed me,) of explaining^ 
in &miliar and intelligible terms, his own principles* Ho 
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emrceives with woBderfoI acuteaes, and expr^tfses himtdf 
in laDguage of ei^raordinary Ibrce and energy ; bat it ro*- 
quif es a deep and steady attention, to be able to embrace 
his whole meaning. He has published largely in explana- 
tion, and in support of his'plans of instroctioD ; but there 
is so much of vernacular pith-— of idiomatic force and pe* 
culiarity in his style and manner, as to render it rather dif- 
ficult to read him, and still more so, to translate his wri- 
tings. He is now, however, anxious to have all his works 
translated into English, fu% believing, that the merit of his 
plans will be better understood, and his principles more 
industriously supported by the English nation, than by his 
own people. His career has been marked with perplexi- 
ties. He has had to struggle intensely against poverty, neg- 
lect, prejudice, and gross misrepresentation ; but his pa- 
tience, his meekness, his perseverance, his ardent love of 
his fellow creatures, have. borne him through all his trials ; 
and notwithstanding his ad^^ced age, the reputation of his 
school, is now as high, if not higher, than it ever haa-been. 
Toward those who have generously contributed to aid him 
in his pecuniary difficulties, his heart glows with the live- 
liest gratitude Of two of my acquaintance, one of London, 
and the other of Philadelphia, who had thus befriended him, 
he could not speak without evident emotion. 

The road to Lausanne is very picturesque, passing along 
the valley of the Orbe, which empties into the lake. The 
view from the town of Orbe, situated on"*a high eminence, 
is considered as inferior to few in this romantic country, for 
richness of prospect. But the day being cloudy and wet, 
we could not so well enjoy it. We reached Lausanne soon 
after dark, and occupied again our former rooms at ** the 
Balance." 

11th. Left Lausanne at five. The rain had ceased and 
the morning was pleasant. Arrived again at Geneva. 1 
found upon inquiry, that Professor Pictet had gone to Paris, 
and it being a period of vacation in the academy, the other 
professors, or at least some of them, were also absent. 

The state of morals in Geneva, appeared to me to be 
upon the whole very respectable. There was little appear- 
ance of disorder in the street, and much less^ apparent neg- 
lect of the Sabbath, than was obvious in France. On the 
evening of that day, however, when the religious exercises 
are over, public amusements are more resorted to than in 
England or America. On one of those occasions, during 
25* 
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oar ftay in Oeneya, the tbeatre was open in the evening^ 
and a comedy advertised to be acted.. The town has beea 
much ag;itated of late wi^ religioiis disputations. The 
qnestion lies, if I understand it rigbtfy, between CalvinistB 
and Uoitanans* The contest is of long standing, and the 
temper it prodocesi as is almost infiillibly thecase, is ad- 
Terse to the growth and operation of ^ vital religion. 

We called this evening on Simonde de Sismondi, to whom 
I was introduced by Bishop Gregoire. There are few Swiss^ 
writers who hold a higher rank in the republic of letters. 
He speaks English with ease and fluency, and we had. a 
pleasant and interesting conversation. 



LETTER XV. 

Milan, lOih month, {October) 20, 1818: 

BTy dear ***** AND****, 

Having decided upon crossing the Simplon to Milan, we 
were occupied during part of the day, in inquiring after 
and engaging a good voitare. Geneva abounds with voitu- 
riers, or hackney-men, all disposed to gain a job« and prompt 
in offering their accommodations, but not all worthy of impli- 
cit confidence ;. and as the journey requires six or seven 
days, it became a thing of some consequence to secure a 
good man. We at length engaged with «— *- Populus, a per^ 
son recommended to us by Sismondi, to take us to Milan for 
144 francs each, including dinner, supper, and lodging. 
The dinner to consist of four dishes, besides soup, firuit, 
and such wine as the country afforded, but not foreign wine; 
The supper to be the same as the dinner. Three persons 
besides ourselves were to be accomodated in the carriage. 
On concluding the bargain, I was surprised at his putting 
into my hand, several crowns in silver ; but this, I learned^ 
was the mode of sealing an agreement. He who is to per- 
form the service, deposits with the other party, a sum which 
is to be the pledge of his fldeUty. it is called the <' arrhe," 
and is to be returned when the service is over. 

Sismondi cdUed at our room to day, and in the course of 
conversation, gavi^ us much information relative to the laws 
of Switzerland, and the political condition of the country. 
The trial by jury, (as he staged,) is but partially adopted* 
In France it is not known in civil cases. The judges tu^ 
numerous, their salaries low ; and obsequiousness to power 
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is but too mantfefit in their decinons. Tbe go^eromeiit of 
Switzerland, is highly aristocraticfd: } and its measures, at 
least in some of tbe cantons, are more arbitrary than under ^ 
the former cantonal goyemment, prior to the reyolutionv 
Id the ancient aristocracy, there was a great deal of feehng 
for the people ; bat at present it is much the reverse ; the 
councils doing all they can to strengthen their own power. 
Tbe number of paupers has greatly increased, in conse 
<|uence of the embarrassments of trade, arising from the re- 
gulations of France. Taxes are no where resorted to in this 
country for their sdpport, but funds are voluntarily raised, 
and hospitals or alms houses maintained for that purpose. 

We called to see L. Simond, of New- York, who remains 
temporarily at Geneva. He had gone to Berne, but his wife 
who is a New- York lady, received^us very kindly, and in- 
duced us to stay to tea. We found there a Scotch lady, 
who, it appeared, was to be one of our companions to Milan; 
We discovered from her conversation, that she possessed 
an improved mind, and all we could learn in addition was, 
that she had lived some time in Switzerland, and was going 
to Italy to spend thewinter, and that she had had resolution 
enough to decide upon taking the journey without any par^- 
ticular companion^ ' 

In preparing, to leave Geneva for the third and last time^ 
I must acknowledge that I have been much gratified with the 
opportunities I have had of becoming acquainted with a place 
so remarkable &r its distinction in letters, science and poli- 
tics, and for a population so intelligent and agreeable. To 
Professor Pictet and his interesting family, I have been par- 
ticularly indebted for many civilities^ Professor P. is a 
truly estimable character. Few individuals in Geneva, or 
in Switzerland, enjoy a higher reputation, for qualities which 
add dignity to human nature. He has long been the editor, 
(in conjunction with his brother,) of a monthly journal of 
science, which has done much to spread on both sides of the 
Alps, a taste for learning and the useful arts. . It was con- 
tinued twenty years under the title of ** Bibliotheque Bri- 
tannique," and extended during that time to 144 volumes; 
Its particular object was to diffuse, throughout that part of 
the European continent, a knowledge of the progress and 
actual state of British literature and science, but not uncon- 
nected with domestic learning. The^title was considered, 
at length, to be too exclusive, and it is now in the fourtb 
year of a new series under the title of ** BMiotheque Uni- 
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vend.*' It is condacted with a fidelity and ability, rery 
creditable to the editors, and to the coootry. 

Although the appearance of Geneva may disappmnt a 
stranger, io consequence of the uncooth form and decaying 
aspect of many of the houses, and the irregularity of the 
streets, it will be acknowledged by all to be almost with- 
out a rival, in picturesque beauty of aituatien. Standing 
at the western extremity of one of the finest lakes in the 
world, and on a surface very much diversified in point of 
elevation, it affords an ioteresting variety of appearances in 
different places. 

The Rhone issues from the lake in an impetuous torrent. 
The waters are extremely limpid and as they rush over the 
obstructions at the bridge, the green rays of light are beau- 
tifully reflected from them. The greatest part of the town 
is OD the south side of the river. The rapidity of the cur- 
rent serves various important purposes of manufacture, and 
pumps up the water likewise wbich supplies the fountains 
of the city. From the highest part of the town, in the 
neighbourhood of the street^ very properly called '' Roe de 
Beauregard.'* a proi^pectis open, which, in good weather, is 
truly enchanting. Od the west is a most delightful cham- 
paign, luxuriant in cultivation, interspersed with seats, farm- 
houses and villages. In the northern horizon is the Jura^ 
forming a bug and even Hoe of misty elevation : at one's 
feet is the city and the gushing waters of the Rhone ; on 
the northeast, the lake spreads its placid bosom, ornamented 
on its northern border with the populous villages of Copet, 
Nyon, and RoUe, all situated in a region of the highest cul- 
tivation ; on the southeast and south the eye wanders in 
amazement among the mountains of Savoy, rising in tumult- 
uous succession with wild and inexpressible grandeur. Some 
of these mountains are almost always covered with snow, and 
among them on a clear day, Mount Blanc is distinctly per- 
ceived, giving, to this unparalleled landscape, a finish of the 
greatest sublimity. 

Geneva is remarkable for the ingenuity and delicacy of its 
fabrics, more especially of those connected with watch 
machinery. I was surprised to find that some of the richest 
shops are kept in the upper rooms of the houses. The 
most noted collection of watches and jewelry must be sought 
for by passing through a dark court, and mounting a narrow 
staircase to a room in the fourth story. Whether this pro- 
ceeds from considerations of safety, or from convenience to 
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the dealers, I cannot say, but a shop in such a sitaation in 
one of oar cities, would stand a poor chance of gaining cus- 
tomers. 

The wonderful talent of these mechanicians is adtaoirablj 
displayed in the little automaton boxes that are occasionally 
exposed for sale, in one of the shops we were shown a 
gold box of the size of a snuff box, which being wound up 
and placed on the table, a small drawer was opened, al the 
bottom, containing a number of little counters, each marked 
with a particular figure. Into a cavity in the dhrawer, we 
were desired to put any one of the counters we chose, which 
being done the drawer was shut. On touching a spring the 
lid of the box flew open, and up rose a magician, in the 
figure of an old man with a grave aspect and a long beard, 
and holding a rod in his hand. He' stood before a tree, and 
after making a number of grave motions with his head and 
stick, he at length turned round, and pointed with his rod 
to an opening in the branches of the tree, where was seen 
the precise number of the counter placed in the box. 
These counters appeared to differ in no respect from each 
other, except in the figures engrared upon them ; and yet 
the magician would raise the same number precisely, in the 
tree. One of the counters was- a blank. When thi» was 
pat into the drawer, the figure, afler its usual incantattons» 
pointed to the tree, but finding nothing there, he appeared 
thoughtful, recommenced his manceuTres, and again finding 
nothing but a blank, he shook his head as if in despair.^nd 
ceased his operations. I have seen a box of similar size 
still more cQrious. The spring being touched, the lid flew 
open, and a very smaN bird of beautifuV plumage, perched 
itself on a post, hopped round, fluttered its wings, opened 
its bill, sang several notes — then folding iU wings, it turned 
on its side, sunk quietly into the box, and the lid closed. 

Gbel in his excellent '* Manuel du Voyagenr en Suisse," 
states that ** Droz, the father of the present house- of tiat 
name at Chaux de-Fond, being at Madrid^ he exhibited be- 
fore the king a clock, on which was seen a negro, a dog, 
and a shepherd. When the clock struck, the shepherd 
played six tunett on his flute, and the dog approached and 
fawned upon him. The King was delighted. The gentle- 
ness of my dog, said Droz, i» his least merit. Let your 
majesty touch one of the apples which you see in the shop* 
herd^s basket, and you will admire the fidelity of this ani- 
mal. The king took an apple^and the dog flew at his hand 
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and barked ao loud, that the kiag's dog, which was ia t&e 
roonit began also to bark. At this the courtiers not doubt- 
ing that it was an affair of witchcraft, hastily left the room, 
crossing thenselTes as they went out. The Minister of 
Marin^was the only one that yentured to stay. The king 
having desired him to ask the negro what o'clock it was, 
the Minister dbeyed, but he obtained no reply. Droz then 
observed, that the negro had not yet learned Spanish » upon 
which the Minister repeated the question in French, and 
the black immediately answered him. At this new prodigy 
the firmness of the Minister also forsook him, and he re- 
treated precipitately, declaring that it must be the work of 
the devil. The son of Droz , was, at the age of twenty- 
dft't 9S great a mechanician as his father.** 

The English or American traveller, ^1 find in Geneva, 
a state of sociefy differing much lesa from that of his own 
country, than ia Paris, or other cities of France. The 
practice of drinking tea, and of inviting company to tea, is 
common here. Whether it was in connexion with thia 
very rational and exhilarating custom, that the terms com- 
fort and comfortable ,^ have been adopted into the language, 
I know net, but these terms are now frequently used in the 
social parlance of Geneva. 

14th. At seven, our carriage being in readiness, we set 
out from Geneva with three horses and a company of six 
persoufi besidea the postillion. In addition to the lady ^nd 
ourselvea, two officers appeared and took their seats. The 
morning was foggy, and >eemed rather portentous of bad 
weather ; but toward noon, the mountain!* began to appear, 
and the Alps to exhibit their snowy eminences on our right. 
The road lay near the lake. The country was generally 
^ well cultivated, the vine being the staple growth, and the 
people were busy with the vinta&;e. The villages through 
which we passed, had a course, crowded, and very on- 
pleasant appearance, altogether inferior to those on the 
other side of the lake. The soil on this side is let^s fertile, 
and the climate not quite so friendly ; but it is to be appre- 
hended that-the difference, so observable in the comforts of 
the people, is very much owing to the government, (^Sardi- 
nian,; and to the want of religious toleration. We dined at 
Thonon, the former capital of Chablais, a considerable 
place, about half a mile from the lake. We walked to the 
hospital, a spacious building, with a court inside, and a large 
Staircase, eqtries, suite of rooms, ^. it was formerly & 
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x>0QV6nt of monks. There were six other coiiTents in this 
town, prior to the revolation, but at that period, the estates 
were confiscated and the property sold. The hospital con- 
tained but few patients, and these all poor and badly accom- 
modated. Near Thonon, on the lake, is a celebrated man- 
sion and grounds called Ripaille, once the residence of Pope 
Felix v., who resigned his supremacy, and retired thither 
to devote himselfmore uninterruptedly — not to religion, but 
to licentious gratification. From this circumstance is de- 
rived, it is said, the French verb fairt ripailU, (to ban- 
quet.) The estate was bought by its present owner, for 
400,000 francs ; but it is now supposed to be worth double 
that sum. . 

Vivian is a village of some extent, on the borders of the 
lake. We passed hastily through it, and arrived at St. 
Gingoolph, near the head of the lake, some time after the 
full moon had risen. The road, worked with vast labour 
on the margin of the water, was in the best order. The 
nioon, asitrose in " cloudless majeisty" directly before us, 
exhibited a scene truly delightful. Its silver beam was re- 
flected with superior brightneuf, by the clear unruffled sur- 
face of the water ; castle Chilion, at the foot of the moun- 
tain over which the moon ascended, was in view, and also 
the towns of Vevey and Montreiix, on the other side. It 
was a picture worthy of the imagination of a poet, and we 
could not wonder that Byron had made the border of this 
lake his residence. Our female companion, who bad re- 
sided a year at Vevey, informed us that he once knocked 
up some boatmen at that place, in the night, and engaged 
them, for a considerable sum, to take him out on the lake in 
ahighfltorm. The inn at St. Gingoulph, was formerty a 
castle. The host and the maids were very attentive ; and 
furnished us with a good supper and good beds. 

16tb. Set off at six. A previous cup of coffee had dis- 
posed us to enjoy whatever the.road afforded that was in- 
teresting or curious. We took leave of Savoy, at the mn, 
and entered Le Valais, one of the Swiss cantons. It com- 
prehends the valley through which the Rhone flows from its 
source in the Alps, to its junction with the lake of Geneva, 
together with a number of lateral valleys, which open into it. 
Our road lay near the Rhone, and during most of the day, im- 
mediately on its bank. The river, at its embouchure into 
the lake, is nearly as wide as at its egress at Geneva, but 
not so rapid. 
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At St Maarice, we stopped to dine, and from all we saw 
«f tbe iDB, and its attendantiY we united in the very faTonr- 
able recooMnendation, given it bySir H. Davy, and his lady, 
which we foand in the traveller's book. Nearly all the 
inns I have been at, on the continent, keep a book, in which 
every lodger is requested to inscribe his name, his profes- 
sion, his country, and, in most cases, his age, and his mo- 
tives in travelling ; the places he conies from, and that to 
which he is bound. You will perceive from this, that the 
custom of interrogating travellers, in order to obtain their 
secrets, and to satisfy curiosity, is not confined to our side of 
the Atlantic, though foreigners have endeavoured to stig- 
matise us, on account of the disposition which they ascribe 
to us, of asking questions. The difference is, that in 
America, the traveller gives this information, if kt choosey, 
to those who modestly ask for it ; and here,, he is, in some 
measure, compelled to publish it to the world, by writing it 
in a book. 

At St. Maurice is a bridge over the Rhone, said to have 
been built by the Romans. While dinner was preparing, 
we took a guide, (a girl of twelve or thirteen) and ascended 
to a great height, to view tne- dwelling of a hermit. His 
habitation is placed upon a nairow spot, upon the side of a 
mountain, the face of which is a solid, and almost perpendi- 
cular rock. A pathway has been cut in the rock, with great 
labour, in a winding direction, to the hermitage. A chapel 
has been also erected on the dizzy height, to which the 
monks, and the good Catholics below, clamber up every 
morning, to join the hermit in devotion. The old man 
lives upon the charity of his neighbours, but often has to 
descend to the village to get his. dinner. To our regret, 
he was not at home, and both his gate and bis chapel were 
locked. The inhabitants of the village are all Catholics. 
The influence of superstition among them, was evident, 
from a simple storv of our pleasant and communicative little 
guide. A child, sne said, once fell from near the chapel, 
to the bottom of the precipice below. Its attendants, in the 
utmost distress, hastened down the circuitous path, to take 
up its lifeless body, and convey it home. Arrived at the 
spot, they found the child sporting on the grass, with a nose- 
gay of flowers, which it had just been gathering on the plain, 
not having received the least mark or injury from the fall. It 
was then made known to them that the holy virgin had inter- 
posed, and caught the child in her arms, and saved it harm- 
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Aes3.' in commemoratioD of the event, a picture has been 
placed ID the chapel, descriptive of the falling child, in the 
arms of the virgin. 

The valley, at this place, is very much contracted, by 
the approach of two mountains, La Dent de la Morchy and 
La Dent du Midi, It is said to liave been in,' or near this 
spot, that the Theban legion, of 6000 men, were massacred 
by order of the Emperor Maximinus, for refusing to pursue 
and destroy a body of people, whona they believed to be 
innocent and virtuous. The soldiers of this legion, had 
been converted to Christianity, in Asia, and were baptized 
into that faith, by Zabda, Bishop of Jerusalem. On arriv- 
ing at St. Maurice, (the ancient Agaunum,) and learning 
that they were destined to pursue Christians, they refused 
to obey. The emperor, then at Martigny, enraged at this 
resistance, ordered the legion to be decimated. This was 
done, a first and a second time, without changing their pur- 
pose. ** We are," said they to the emperor, '* thy sol- 
diers, but we respect God more than thee. He has given 
us life, and from thee we only receive the pay of our ser- 
vices. We can fight our enemies, but we will not imbrue 
our hands with the blood of virtuous men. If thou dost 
Dot require us to commit so great a crime, we are ready to 
obey thee, as we h^ve hitherto faithfully done ; but we 
are Christians, and cannot destroy our brethren." This 
noble and magnanimous reply, made in presence of their 
bleeding and lifeless companions, only increased the rage 
of the tyrant ; he ordered them to be surrounded by lus 
pagan army, and all put to death. 

The ride, this aflernoon, was very interesting, from the 
serenity of the weather, and the beauty of the scenery 
around us ; the vsilley, on each side, being bounded by 
mountains, whose summits were occasionally clothed with 
firs, which ''glittered in the sun like trees of gold ; while, 
behind them, were pointed eminences of the snowy Alps. 
The border of the Rhone, in this part of the valley, is much 
-encumbered with rushes, and the agriculture must necessa- 
rily be very scanty. Between St. Maurice and Martigny, 
is a remarkable cascade, well known by the modeH name of 
Pissevache. It is formed by the little river Salanche, which 
pitches over a mountain precipice, and falls nearly three 
hundred feet, breaking against the shelving side of the 
mountain, and scattering its spray to a great extent. 

About four, we arrived at Martigny, where we were to 

Vol I. 26 
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remain till morniiig. We walked up the valley, before the 
Ban went dowD, to observe more fblly the great derafttatioo, 
and the heavy floffering, which this place sostaiDed, on the 
twenty-first of June last. This event which has been pub- 
lished throughout Europe, is briefly as follows : — A gorge, 
or valley of a mountain, near St. Bernard, had become 
closed or dammed by ice, so as to form an ettensrve lake. 
It was foreseen, that the pressure of the water, in this fake, 
most ere long, break its barrier, and rush down the valley, 
with destructive force. But, among the Catholics of Swit- 
zerland, though events of this kind are anticipated, they pre- 
fer, very often, to repose in the protection of a favourite 
saint, rather than to save themselves by precauftonary 
measures. Considerable efforts were made, however, to 
prevent the disaster, by endeavouring to perforate the icy 
bank, near the bottom, and allow the water to pass off ; but 
about half past three in the afternoon, the brittle mound 
gave way, and the body of the lake, bearing away with ir- 
resistible fury, rocks, trees, houses, cattle, &c. arrived at 
Martigny, at six ; destroyed eighty buildings ; killed at 
least thirty -four persons ; filled the lower stories of the 
town, with water and mud, and piled up, to an enormous 
height, wood, trees, and rocks, marking the whole plain, with 
the most frightful ravages. It required almost incredible 
labour, to clear the streets of the mud and rubbish, so as 
to render them passable. Great quantities still remain in 
them, in large heaps. A more melancholy aspect I never 
beheld, excepting pei^haps, the remains of an extensive 
conflagration. A boy who had just returned from the 
mountain, with his goats, told us he had saved himself, by 
hastily climbing the mountain. The little fellow answered 
our inquiries, with singular naivete and distinctness ; and 
finding that we were disposed to be friendly^e turned to 
us, and said ** Auriez vous la complaisance. Messieurs, de 
me donner quelque chose pour souper.*'* It was an ap- 
peal we could not resist. 

An incident occurred, during the progress of this mighty 
torrent, which adds another to the many proofs of the woo- 
derfal nature of animal sagacity. A gentleman, mounted on 
a mule, was descending the valley, toward Martigny, un- 
suspicious of danger.' Suddenly the animal pricked up its 
ears, and made an effort to leave the road. The rider, 
neither seeing nor hearing any thing that should occasion 

* Win you haTe the fcindnew, feDtlemen, to give me f ometluDf t9t foppw. 
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this freak, forced the creature back into the path. It still 
manifested uneasiness, and, in a few minutes after, in spite 
of resistance, scrambled, with all its might, up the side of a 
mouDtain, carrying its unwilling rider along with it. But 
in a minute after, the roaring of the torrent was heard, and. 
the devastating flood passed, with its awful rapidity, leaving 
the terrified traveller absorbed in the feelings of astonish- 
ment and gratitude. 

In the evening, we had the company of an Ekiglish gen* 
tie man and his wife, who had resided some time at Vevey. 
They were about to venture on a journey to Chamouny, 
over the Col de Balm — a perilous undertaking, at this late 
season. They mentioned to us, the fact, that two or three 
English ladies, one of them only fourteen, had lately per- 
formed a pedestrian tour over the Simplon, St. Bernard, 
and other parts of the Alps, to the distance of 400 miles, 
hiring people from place to place, to carry their luggage. 
It was a tour of female curiosity and heroism. They bad 
one man to bear them company. 

16th. Off at five. The Valais improved as we advanced. 
The grape began to appear again on the southern aspect of 
the mountains, and Indian com is one of the staples of this 
remarkable region. We passed several hamlets, some of 
them tolerably neat. The mountains were exceedingly pic- 
turesque, especially where the goats appeared browsing 
among the rocks, near the summits. 

The farm houses in this canton, and indeed in other parts 
of Switzerland, have a very plain and coarse appearance. 
The roof projects so ^r beyond the walls of the building as 
to form a gallery, or sbed, under which the wood, for win- 
ter fael, is piled up. The roof itself consists of thin planks, 
kept down by large stones. The barns are erected upon 
posts, on the top of which large fiat stones are placed, form- 
ing a projection, which prevents the rats from gaining ad- 
mission. 

The goitre occurs very often ; and in aluiost every village 
cretins are to be seen. These poor creatures are uniformly 
more or less idiotic. They place themselves in the son, 
hefore the doors of the cottages, in a state of stupid inaction, 
and if spoken to, their features are contorted into an un- 
meaning grimace, which shocks one's feelings ; and, if they 
attempt any reply, it is by an inarticulate and scarcely hu-^ 
man sound. 
The i mm e d i a te cause of such a frec|i»^ocfigrrence of 
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goitre and cretioism, in these Alpine TaHeys, is a qnestion, 
which still admits, I believe, only of coDJectaral solatioD. 
Saossare, who entered elaborate^ into the subject, assigns 
the heat of the ralleys, and the stagnation of the air in them, 
as the* principal cause ; and it is alleged, that the nnnit9er of 
cretins has sensibly diminished,, since greater precaatioo 
has been taken, by persons in easy cnxinnstances, to remove 
their wives to the mountains, prior to the birth of their 
children, and to rear them there, until they are ten or 
twelve years of age. 

We arrived at Sion, the capital of Le Valais, about eleven, 
and remained there to dinner The inn was huge and com- 
modious. This is a walled town, flanked mtb toweiv ; and 
upon a high hill, within its limits, are the ruins of an ancient 
castle, and a convent. The houses are very high, and some 
of them of respectable appearance; the population is about 
3,000 We went through the principal church, the doors 
of which were open, and the lamps of the altar burning, 
though no devotee was there to disturb our curiosity. Or- 
naments were distributed throu&^hout the whole interior, in 
such profusion, as to give it more the appearance of a baby 
house, than a place dedicated to serious reflection. We 
inquired for the hospital, and were directed to a large build- 
ing, with an a|3;reeable and rather impotning exterior. We 
entered it, and soon found that the outside was the best of 
the establishment,. much of the interior being as dirty as a 
stable. It contained about twenty poor people, two of whom 
were sick. The house is managed by seven sisters ; one 
of whom very complaisantly conducted us through the 
rooms, though the want of cleanliness was so discreditable 
to the care and taste of the managers. Most of the patients 
were miserable looking cretins, deformed, yet contented 
and smiling, though living in dark and filthy holes, and eating 
only cabbage soup for dinner. In the room of the female 
cretins a very young child lay on a coarse bed. The sister 
pointed out the mother to me. and; with the utmost simpli- 
city, remarked, '' On fkitbeaucoup d'enfans ici I" Such an 
evidence of the absence of morahgovernment, in the chief 
institution of the capital' of this canton, needs no comment. 
The German language is cbiefljf spoken in Sion ; many 
of the inhabitants understand no French. The Catholic re- 
ligion is alone professed, and' ^ should conclude, from ap- 
Searances in several parts of Switzerland, that there is a 
isinclinatJDa iiiJife two sects to live in the same town. 
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Tbe road from Sioa bordered tbe rapid current of the 
EhoBe, and often, between the rocky clifis of the n^ountam 
and tbe brink of the river, there was but just sufficient 
space for the carriage* to pass. The day rapidly declined, 
as we skirted the mountains, sometimes on one side of the 
river, and then on the other. Their shadows covered us 
long before the sun went down, but the splendour of tbe 
moon, in a cloudless B^;ht, reflected now by the snows of 
the Simplon, compensated for the absence of day. ft was 
rather late before we entered the villt^e of Turtemagne, 
all in good spirits,' from the fineness of the weather, and the 
beauty and grandeur of the mountaia scenery. A dish of 
cofifee, at a fireside, (for the weather has been so coo], for 
several days, as to make a little blaze of an evening com- 
fortable,) stimulated to conversation our little party, and 
made us better acquainted. Our female passenger proves 
to be a well read and sensible person, disposed to converse, 
and contributing much to our entertainment ; but the oflx- 
cers add more to the weight of the carriage draught, than 
to its stock of moveable intellect. . One of them is an Ita* 
lian, about twenty -three or twenty -five, with as much good 
nature as 1 ever saw under a high military hat. His seat 
was altogether on ttie outside, in the cabriolet. The other 
conversed with difficulty, on account of a wound he had 
received in the mouth. Of my two particular companions, 
I need say no more, than that 1 am highly pleased with, and 
attached to them both. We were waited upon, at this inn, 
by two of tbe daughters of the landlady, one of whom 
spoke both German and French. 

17th. At half past two we were called up, and after 
taking a slight repast, resumed our journey. The queen 
of night, now in the western part of the sky, beamed with 
a sweet effiilgence^ and tbe air, though cool, was pleasant. 
The gradual declension of the moon, and the kindling light 
of day, spreading over a hemisphere without acloud, open- 
ing first upon the tops of the mountains, and extending by 
refraction into the valley, expelling the deep gloom of the 
shadows of the lofty eminences around us, and exhibiting 
the narrow, but. level and safe road we were hastening 
over, infused something, of animation and joy into our little 
company; and somethiag, I would hope, of gratitude to 
the Author of the stupendous works around us, for the 
blessings of health and fine weather. 

At Glis we availed ourselves of a sh^rt stop of the coach, 
26 * ■ '" 
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to look into a large church, the door of which was open, 
but no person within, the momtng raass' being oTer. ft 
was gaily decorated; An image of' the Virgin was dressed 
with trinkets of tin, beads, glass, Sec., in a manner, one 
would thi^k, more likely to excite notions of a ball room, 
or a Tillage feast, than the soberness of religions worship. 
This church was erected by George de Snpersax, a native 
of Glis. In a pictare in one of the chapefe, he is repre- 
sented with his wife, and their twelve sons and eleven 
daughters ; to which* is subjoined the following inscription, 

En rhonnear de Saiote Anne, 

George de Snpenax, soldat, 

A lbiid€ cette ohapeUe I'an de grJice tS19, 

A €lev€ on autel, et Ta enriclii 

En reconnaiflgance det riogt-trois enfant 

Que aon 6pouae Marguerite lui a donnas.* 

Whether Margaret de Supersax might be taken as a fair 
specimen of the good mothers of the canton, we did not 
ascertain. 

In walking round the yard, we saw and entered a build- 
ing, the interior of which surprised us. It was a charnel 
house containing many thousands of human scuUs and other 
bones, piled up with great care, in^regular tiers, along the 
walls. A crucifix, with a burning lamp, was at the remote 
end of the chamber^ (which was partly subterranean,) and 
a few old benches at some distance from it, for the conve- 
nience of the pious people of the village, who might be 
inclined to come in, and pray for the souls of those who 
had once inhabited the empty receptacles around them. 
Whether these were the bones of persons slain in battle » 
or collected gradually from the graves of the churchyard, 
we were not informed ; but it is more than probable that 
they are the remains of those of the Valaisans, that lost 
tiieir lives in the sanguinary struggle with the French re- 
publican army in 1798 and 1799. The inhabitants of the 
upper valley, made a most formidable resistance against 
the army of the Directory, by their courage and their 
knowledge of the country, but they were overpowered by 
numbers and discipline, and had to endure the most severe 
sufferings, from those pretended friends of liberty, and tbc 
rights of man. 

* Ih hdnonr of S&int Anne^ 

George de Supersax, a soldier, 

Founded this chapel in the year of grace, 1519, . 

Raised an altar, aiid«nriehed it 

In gratitude for the twenty-three childzea 

Wlndi his wife SCargaret liae brought-him. . 
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At Brteg, a Tillage of considerable size, and not far from 
Glis, we stopped to take atfresk recruit of horses, io order 
to ascend the SimploDm This village is- situated not far 
from the eastern extremity' of the yaUey of the Rhone, and 
of the source of that riven The Valais is here populous, 
and has been yery long the abode of industry, agriculture, 
and the artsi The influx of strangers, since the comple- 
tion of the Simplon road, has relieved the country of mucn 
of its poverty, and has nearly, if not entirely, put an end 
to the unhappy, feuds which prevailed between the upper 
and lower Valais. It was the day of- a public fair^ and in 
walking through it,! we were amused* with the difference 
discoverable in the shape of the various articles<of metal 
and wood exposed for sale, from those we were accustomed 
to at home. 

We left Brieg: at half past eight with five fresh horses, 
and two postillions, our voiturier remaining to bring on his 
own two, to the top of the mountain. At half a mile from 
the village, we were fairly upon the road constructed by 
the order of Napoleon, aod completed by the joint labour 
of the French and Italians in 1805. This road, so justly 
oelebrated by the characteristic : boldness which projected 
it, anjd.by the surprising skill displayed in its ' execution, 
commences, strictly speaking, at Glis ; but the care taken 
to render this passage of the Alps easy and pleasant, is ob- 
vious in different places, throughout the whole route from 
Geneva. It would be diflicult to describe the effect pro- 
duced upoiwthe mind of the traveller, when he first passes 
over this stupendous roa(f. Though it surmounts one of 
the snowy sumnuts of the Alps, its inclination nowhere 
exceeds twoand a half inches in a toise or six feet ; so that 
it is unnecessary, in- any place, to lock the wheels in de- 
scending. Its whole extent across the Alpine ridge, is about 
fourteen leagues French, or forty miles. It is not there- 
fore the extent of the road, nor is it the height of the Sim- 
plon, which renders this a work of so much merit.. It is the . 
extreme declivity of the successive ridges, the awful depth 
of the gorges over which it passes, and the prodigious 
masses of rock to be penetrated and removed, which con- 
stitute the glory of an. enterprise^ that must ever command 
the plaudits of Europe^. 

Neat and comfortable stone houses are built at suitable 
tntervate across the mountain. Of these there are seven 
between. Brieg und the village of Simplon,, and. a. corres- 
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ponding rnmber on the Italian side. The occupant of eacfr 
of these houses receiTes twenty -five louis d'or per annnm^ 
and is bound to keep his furnace, or store heated night and 
day in cold weather, and a room ready for the reception of 
trayellers. A company at Brieg, we were informed, have 
undertaken to keep the road in perfect repair for ten years, 
to clear the obstructions a» they arise, from snow, avalan- 
ches, ^c> and to leave it in good order. For this they are 
to receive from the government 75,000 francs. 

Although the ground in some places, as we ascended, 
was frozen, and ice appeared on the side of the coad at mid- 
day, yet the sun was so clear and powerful, that the exer- 
cise of walking rendered' our surtouts burdensome. The 
views obtained from some points of the road, of the valley 
of the Rhone, the town of Brieg, with its steeple covered 
with tin, and the opposite mountain with its snows and 
glaciers, '* held and charmed our wandering eyes." 

One of the first improvements met with in ascending from 
Glis, is a handsome covered bridge over the Salttne,a river 
which flows into the Rhone. Oo the left of the road soon 
after the commencement of our ascent, we were struck 
with the appearance of a temple at a great elevation, and a 
number of little oratories at different stages of the moun- 
tain, nicely white-washed within, and containing each a 
small crucifix. It is thus that the Catholics associate bodily 
toil with the exercises of devotion, doubtless from the per- 
suasion that it increases the merit of the service. 

About 4 F. M. we attained the snowy smmiW The road 
does not pass over the highest pinnacle, nor does it fall » 
great deal below it. The snow lay upon the ground nearly 
a mile, its depth being in some places about a foot, it was 
a recent snow, for during a few weeks in hot weather 
the road is entirely dry. Near the top is the foundation 
of a stone building, about 200 feet long, intended as a 
hotel or hospital for the benefit of travellers, and capable, 
if completed, of accommodating several hundreds; but hav- 
ing reached the second story, its progress, like that of a 
vast number of other buildings and schemes of improve- 
ment, was arrested by the flames of Moscow. There is at 
this place an old convent of monks, who formerly provided 
for the way-farii^ man in his passage of the mountain by 
the ancient and perilous route. As we began the descent, 
a thick vapour suddenly gathered on the summit kround as 
and curled its misty volumes over the hills and along the 
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valley in the most curious and fantastic forms ; and before the 
sun set, we were transferred from the canopj or a serene 
and cloudless sky, to the midst of a heavy fog. These sud- 
den transitions from a clear and spotless azure, to the close 
envelope of a dense cloud, are peculiar to mountainous 
countries, and constitute one of the curious concomitants of 
an Alpine journey. At the village of Simplon, an ancient 
little town of about twenty houses, with a church and two 
inns, we found pretty good accommodations, inr a house 
which, some years ago, had been partly knocked down by 
an avalanche of snow, by which several horses and two 
men were crushed to death. 

The prevailing rock on the Swiss side of the Simplon, is 
micaceous schist. It works very freely, requiring little 
more than the wedge and the hammer to reduce it to sizes 
yery convenient for walks and road's. Occasionally it is* 
mixed with considerable masses of amorphous quartz, either 
milky or crystalline, which in some cases is finely incrusted 
with mica. Very little granite is to be seen on that side of 
the mountain. The crumbling nature of this rock renders 
great attention to the road necessary ; for large masses, dis- 
engaged either by fro«t or incumbent snow, fall from the 
mountain above anti injiire or obstruct it. 

18th. We left Simplon at six, in company with Col. Al- 
len, and Capt. Cotton, two English gentlemen, who lodged- 
at the same inn with us, and who had' been travelling fbr 
some time on the continent. They reside in London. The 
former is member of Parliament for Berwick on Tweed, a 
borough of which he has been long the representative. He 
was concerned, I was told, in the taking of Seringapatam, ior 
Asia. Captain Cotton has been also in the East India service.^ 
We were enveloped in fog for some time in our descent^ 
but, as in America, it proved the precursor of a bright, 
sunny day* The descent of the mountain afforded more in- 
terest, by the variety and boldness of the scenery, than the 
ascent Among the truly picturesque objects of this road 
are the galleries. These are openings for carriages cut 
through the solid rock, rn situations wher^ there was posi- 
tively no space between the perpendicular projection of 
the mountain and the chasm below, for a road or platform 
to be made. Thereare six of these galleries on the Sim- 
plon route, the longest ef which is 200 metres, orabout 650 
English feet. Three wide openings are perforated through 
U» sides to admit light. The galleries are at least as wide i^ 
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the road, (which is 25 feet French, or nearly 27 BIngltsh) 
and 30 feet high. The crack of the coachman's whip, rang 
with deafening soond in this extended cavern. In issuing from 
it, we immediately cross a hridge oyer a torrent, which pours 
its foaming waters into the river Doveria, and which, atth^ 
Terj spot rushes with thundering sound, among enormous 
blocks of granite, into a gulf below. Id no part of the route* 
is the power of art so finely contrasted with the sublimity 
of nature, as in this spot. Thirty men, it is said, were em- 
ployed night and day, (relieved every eight hours by as 
many others,) during eighteen months, in Meeting this pro- 
digious gallery. 

it will be easily understood, that to construct a good road 
on the side of a steep mountain, a wall must be erected on 
the lower side to support the platform ; and that if dura- 
bility be an object, these walls must be Inid with stone and 
mortar. The quantity of masonry, indeed, in this scute of 
the Simplon is immense. The wall ri^es a few feet aboye 
the level of the road, but we perceived that in several 
places it had been injured by avalaocbes from the heights 
above. Posts, ten feet high, are erected at intervals, to 
distinguish the road from the precipice, when the whole is 
deeply covered with snow. The bridges, (of which there 
^ many,) are of wood, and very strong. • The abutments 
are wrought in stone, at great expense and labour, and wi^ 
true arcbitecltiral skill. In descending, we passed along 
the valley of the river Variola, which empties into the lal^es 
of Italy, and passed the barrier between Le Valais apd 
Piedmont,, which belongs to Sardinia,^ without much difli- 
culty from the Douaniers. It whs interesting to obser,ve 
the industry with which every spot is cultivated on the 
south side of the mountains, where a lodgment could be ob- 
tained. Villages and populous settlements soon began to 
appear. On< eminences too high for a winter habitation^ 
chalets, or summer cottages are erected, where the p^or 
vemain during the warm season, to feed their goats, and 
gather a little hay. These chalets are seen in every part 
of the. Alps, and some of them at an amazing height. They 
add much to the picturesque beauty of the scenery. The 
rx>Gk on this side of the Alps, differs essentially from that 
on the side, of Switzerland. Slate indeed very frequently 
appears, but granite and limestone are the predominant 
materifds. Several of the galleries are perforations through 
a liar4€>^mle» containing a lacge portton of ^uart^. W^ 
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{NUBded a fine quarry of beautifol marble in our defM:eiit» 
whence some of the finest workmanship of Milan has been 
supplied. A single columiV/five feet in diameter and about 
forty feet long^ lay by the side of the road ; haying been 
destined for the triumphal arch of Milan, but arrested in its 
progress, like other things, as we are al way a told, ** par les 
^v^nemens/' 

Arrived at length at the southern foot of this ridge of the 
Alps, the plain of Domo D'OssoIa broke upon us with all 
the beauty of a new and elegant picture at the first draw- 
ing of tiie curtain. This plain is very extensive, and ap- 
pears a& level as a bowling green. Houses and plantations 
are thickly scattered on its border ; most of the former be- 
ing covered with white cement. On entering the valley we 
crossed the Doveria, on the new and beautiful bridge of 
Crevola^ which forms part of the improvements of this gen- 
eral route. 

We could not leave the Simplon without feelings of ad- 
miration at the skill and the energy which have so com- 
pletely overcome the most formidable obstacles, and estab- 
lished a far better communication between France and Italy, 
than any which had ever existed. Nothing which Napo- 
leon has executed, will be regarded with more unmin^d 
satisfaction, or furnish a more striking and durable monu- 
ment of his public spirit. 

In travelling through this plain, and indeed before we had 
entered it, a considerable difference was perceptible in the 
style of cultivation. The grape, instead of being reared, 
as in France and Switzerland, upon single stalks, and always 
confined by annual pruning, to the height of a few feet, is 
here produced upon vines trained upon horizontal espaliers, 
supported by slabs of gneiss planted in the ground and rising 
to the height of six or seven feet. Other crops, such as 
cofn or millet, are introduced between the vine rows — ^a 
method seldom practised north of the Alps. 

Domo D'Ossola is a town of respectable size, and the 
first we have reached in which the Itailian language is spo- 
ken. We walked, while dinner was preparing, to a place 
called Mount Calvary, an elevation, which commands a fine 
view of the plain, with the town below, and a wide extent 
of improvement around. On the top are a church, an ora- 
torio, and an old tower. We entered the church, and 
found it, like the last we were in, replete with ims^es, 
crucifixes, gewgaw finery, and all the trimmings of Catholic 
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worship. Small chapels are placed at different stages of 
the moantatD, cootaiDing figures of the oatoral size, and he* 
fore which these people perform their getiuflections, and 
j'ectte their prayers. The figure** represent the eFents of 
the trial, crucifixion, and resurrection of the Saviour. His 
persecutors are drawn, as might be expected, with fero- 
cious countenances, and one of them, in order to render 
ikim as odious as possible, is made with a huge goitre. As 
we descended we met a priest, and a number of his follow- 
ers, going up to mass. We were accompanied, in ihis 
pleasant little excursion, by Allen and Cotton, the former 
of whom sketches very handsomely. He showed us several 
views he had taken of the Simplon. 

Our road, afler dinner, conducted us through the villages 
of Pallanzano, Masone, and Vogagna, and along the river 
Toccia. Indian corn is one of the principal productions 
of the valley, and is now in a state fit for gathering. It is 
cultivated in broad lands or rows, with an intervening space, 
in which millet was growing. The corn appeared to have 
been sown on the ground, like wheat or rye, and dressed 
with the hoe or spade. At dusk we dismounted, for the 
night, at Fariola, a small place, on the border of Laco Mag- 
giore, (chief lake,) the largest of the ^hree lakes of Lom- 
bardy. 1 accepted the invitation of our £nglish friends, 
to take tea with them, in their room, and the evening pass- 
-ed in interesting conversation. 

1 9th. Our track, this morning, afforded high satisfaction, 
by conducting us along the edge of the beautiful lake last 
mentioned, the sides of which exhibited many of the luxu- 
ries of nature as well as the splendour of art. We passed, 
on the lake, a quarry of beautiful rose coloured granite, 
surpassing, I think, in richness of colour, the finest marble. 
At Baveno, a little village, we descended rom our carriage, 
•and took a boat, to visit the Borrom^en islands^ situated, in 
the lake. They are three in number, the most remarkable 
of which is Isola Bella, (the beautiful island,) the residence 
of their wealthy owner. This island, by nature, was a 
barren rock of small extent, but by art and labour it has 
been enlarged to the dimensions of nearly a mile in circum- 
ference. Vast sums have been expended, to render it the 
seat of beauty and magnificence. A large palace, erected 
at one end of the island, is the residence of Borrom^us, 
the present owner, who received the property by inherit- 
ance. We wexe conducted through the saloons and rooms 
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of the pvincipal mansion, by the apper seirant. The pic- 
tures, though namerous, did not appear to be above medi- 
ocrity. The lower suite of rooms is finished in the manner 
of grottos, in the richest and most fanciful taste. The 
floors, walls, and ceilings are formed of small pebbles, of 
various colours, inserted in stucco, and so arranged as to 
represent flowers, birds, men, and other creatures, in great 
variety. The pillars are covered with pieces of rough, 
calcareous tufa. The Mosaic efiiect of this ornamental work 
is extremely curious and pleasing. The largest of these 
rooms is the " Salle a manger,"* and a more cool and de- 
lightful place, forrefreshing the appetite, contiguous as it 
is to the water of the lake, it would be diflicult to find. 
The garden and shrubbery are altogether in the artificial 
style of former days. They consist of ten terraces, rising 
successively one above another, and decorated with foun- 
tains and statues. These terraces are entirely artificial, 
forming the successive stages of a pyramid, which has a 
base of 400 feet square, and rises to the height of 160 feet 
The platform on the summit is fifty feet square. The 
terraces are supported by arcades, beneath which the 
more tender plants are protected during the winter. I saw 
here, for fhe first time, orange and citron trees growing in 
the open ground. Some of the former were a foot tn diame- 
ter, and nearly all luxuriant in flowers and fruit, in vari- 
ous stages of growth. The gardener informed us, that he 
collected, annually, about 60,000 lemons. There are forty 
families residing on this island, as dependents of the 8ign6re. 
The largest of the three j^ands is Isola Madre, also contain- 
ing a garden, and a mansion, to which the owner often re- 
sorts. The servant informed us, that the princess of Wales 
bad twice visited his master^ at Isola Bella, and he pointed 
out the room in which she lodged. The third island is the* 
^bode of a colony of fishermen. These islands, were at 
first only naked rocks in the lake. They were purchased 
in 1673, by Count Vitalian Borromeo, who covered them 
with earth, and rendered them, by prodigious labour, what 
we now behold them. 

The road along the lake is a continuation of the Simplo^ 
improvement It is as smooth and substantial, and elegant, 
as one can well conceive a road to be, and is supported on 
the lake side by a wall of masonry, many miles in extent. 
The bridges are of granite. 

* Dmiag rooin 

Vox,. I. 27 
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The Tillage of Arona, on the torder of the lake, gave 
birth to Charles Borrom^us a predecessor and relative of 
the present family. He was born in 1538, and in conse- 
quence of his extraordinary benevolence, and the sanctity 
of his life, he was canonized by Paul V. in 1606, and is now 
regarded as one of the most distinguished of the Italian 
saints. If the accounts published of him be correct, he 
was truly a remarkable character, living in extreme self- 
denial, and distributing his immense wealth in acts of charity 
and public improvements. A statue of him is erected on a 
high hill, near the town of Arona, which attracted our at- 
tention at a great distance. It is of copper, and is proba- 
bly the largest statqe in Europe. We did not ascend to it, 
but the dimensions given me, by Allen and Cotton, who 
stopped to examine it, are the following, very nearly ; 

Height 70 feet 

Length of the head 10 do. 

Circumference of the neck . . . 20 do. 

Length of nose 2Jdo. 

Length of the arm 28 do. 

Do. fore finger . . . . 4 do. 

Length of the breviary, or book, which he holds 10 do. 

Width of the book 4 do. 

Length of the foot 4 do. 

Height of the pedestal of granite, on which it stands 36 do. 
Cost of the statue . . . . . $160,000. 

Six*men, it is said may dine together in the head. One 
arm of this colossal figure is raia^, and points to a school, 
which ** San Carlos" established for the instruction of eighty 
boys. This remarkable statue was erected at the joint ex- 
pense of the inhabitants of the vicinage and of the Borro- 
m^an family, and was inaugurated on the 10th of May, 1698, 
by the archbishop of Milan. 

The waters of Inke Ma^tore are discharged, through the 
river Ticino into the Po, and thence into the Adriatic sea. 
Arrived at the outlet of the lake, we crossed the Ticino in 
a large floating vehicle, made by throwing a platform over 
tw^ boats. We drove on it without getting out of our car- 
' riage and it was drawn over, by pulling at a>rope which was 
stretched across the river, and passed throu|fa an opening 
in a post attached to the boat. It is a clumsyV^ntrivasce, 
and very slow in its motion. On the other sidWg^|i' 
in the town of Sesto, in Lombardy, and were ot^^! 
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wUkiQ the domiiuoDs #f Austria. A doocevr was paid to the 
SardiDiiui officers op one side, for suffering our baggage to 
pass unexainined, and another: to the Austrian, at Sesto, for 
the libertj of nrriting our names in a book which was pre- 
sented to us, agreeably to a fornn prescribed by law. We 
dkied at Sesto, and proceeded through a tract of country 
which possessed but Uttle to interest us, except its connex- 
ion with the robberies of which it has often been the thea- 
tre. Our voiturier related to us sojmf of his own narrow 
escapes, and the disastexs which had befallen others. The 
governnaent has used great vigilance and activity in sup- 
pressing the bri^odage that has been so long an abomina- 
tion to Italy, and it is now considered quite safe to travel 
any where in Lombardy in the day time. The night, how- 
ever, contrary to our expectation overtook us, and excited 
apprehensions, which were at length agreeably expelled by 
the lights of Gallarate^ a town, where we were to repose till 
the dawn of another day. The two English gentlemen 
arrived soon after us. 

20th. We were waited upon, at the inn at Gallarate* by 
the daughter and son of the innkeeper, whose appearance 
and manners gave us. a favourable prepossession of Italian 
cusloros At parting the^ came to the carriage, and took 
us by the hand with the expression oi much good will. 
The morning wa» very fine* The sun rose with brilliance, 
and gilded the lofty summits of Mount Ro^a and other peaks 
of the Alps, which lay behind us. This last named moun- - 
tain* is very little lower than Mount Blanc^ and constitutes 
one of the grandest features of the southern side of the 
Alps. Our wa3^ was directly through the plains of Lom- 
bardy, apparently as level as the ocean. The process of 
irrigation is carefully attended to in this country, the ele- 
vation of th^ streams as they issue from the mountains, 
affording the means of accomplishing it in great perfection. 
The inclination of the plains is very gradual, yet sufficient 
to produce an dasy and uninterrupted flow of the water. 
It is conducted in channels along the roads, and thence into 
the fields, and distribuited through furrows, or small courses, 
(which are opened or shut at pleasure,) to the places re- 
quired* While the horses were feeding at Rho, a large 
tQwn» about pine miles from Milan^ we walked to a church 
oaUed Notre Dame des Miracles, which belonged formerly 
^ the college of Missionaries^, now suppressed. It is a 
i^jPl||e aad be«^atiful buildingy and displiiys great taste, both 
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in its exterior and interior finish. The priest was oflfeik- 
ting before the altar, with an auditory of not more than half 
a dozen persons, and those, jndging from their appearance, 
very poor. A woman came and knelt before the altar, 
without the railing,, and a lad placed himself in a corres- 
ponding position on the other side of the passage. The 
priest advanced to the altar, kneeled, and bowed to the 
image, opened a littie door, bowed again, took out a cup, 
bowed before it» opened it, bowed again, took out a large 
white wafer in each hand, retreated from the altar, bowed 
to the image, then advanced to the woman and put the wafer 
in her mouth, repeating, at the same time, a sentence in 
Latin, implying that he administered to her the body of 
Christ ! The same process was renewed with the boy. 
AAer re'ceiving the wafer they remained some time on 
their knees, and then withdrew*. The countenances of 
these poor people, indicated great devotion and sincerity, 
and I have little doubt that they swallowed the wafer, and 
the Latin too, all in good*&Sth ; but if I might be allowed 
to judge, from the manners of the young priest, his credu- 
lity was not quite of so easy a character. We ascended to 
the top of the tower of this church, and enjoyed a delight- 
ful prospect of the plain, with the city of Milan on one side 
and the Alps on the other, threefourths of the horizon re- 
maining entirely unbroken by the least variation from a 
level. The number of villages and spires, of gardens, vil^ 
las, and richly cultivated fields, which decorated this im- 
mense plain, particuliirly on the side next the lakes, and in 
the direction of Como, surprised us all. The whole spec- 
tacle was of a novel character, and charming in the highest 
degree. 

We entered Milan about ten o'<;lock, and drove to 
the " Pension Suisse," which being already full, we pro- 
ceeded to the Albergo San Marco, and were well accom- 
modated. Having dined, we called upon several persons 
whose names had been given us, but found none of them at 
home. Our cicerone led us to the cathedral, and we 
availed ourselves of the remaining Kght of a clear bright 
evening, by ascending to the top, and taking a bird*s-eye 
view of the city. The ascent of 620 steps was a work of 
some labour, but we were wel^ repaid by the rich and 
vastly extended scenery around us. The sun went dowo 
behind Mount Rosa, with a splendour I have never seea 
surpassed, gilding with its declining beams one of the lofil* 
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est and graodest of mottoUiii eleyations, and heightening 
the .brilUaoce of one of the most elaborate structures ever 
raised by human hand«*^the vast cathedral beneath our 
feet 

LETTER XVI. 

Genoa^ \Qtk month, (October) 25, 1818. 

My DEAR ***** AWn ***'*, 

At six this morning, (the 21st,) we went to the hospital, 
a very large and well regulated establishment, and were 
introduced into a spacious interior square, around which 
w€re different wards and other apartments of the institution. 
This square opened again into others, there being in the 
whole eight of them, but of less size than the first It ap- 
pears to be customary for the physicians and surgeons of 
the continental hospitals, to pay their visits at an early hour 
in the morning. 

We were conducted to the wards without delay, anci 
found the doctors engaged in their visits. I addressed the 
principal surgeon ; stated to him our country, the motives 
of our visit, and the pleasure we should derive from an^ 
information he might be pleased to give us, He immedi- 
ately gave some directions to the young men in attendance^ 
and obligingly walked with us through all the ro«ms and 
wards, that we wished to see. The hospital is large enoqgh 
for the accommodation of 3000 patients ; but at present, 
they have but 800. The bedsteads are of iron, and with- 
out curtains, except a ?ery few, and these were plam and 
simple. The medical patients are separate (jrom the surgi- 
cal ; and there is a distinct ward for diseases of the eye- 
In one of the female wards, were one hundred and ninety 
beds. This room .is in the form of a cross, with an altar^ 
at which mass is occasionally celebrated. Crucifixes are 
to be seen suspended in different places, in most of tb^ 
hospitals 1 have visited, and pictures, or prints, of the vir- 
gin and child, placed at the head of a bed* are very cojtppoq. 
Another ward contained sixty-four bed^ ; indeeo, they are 
mostly very large. The male patients ajpe ^tended by male 
nurses, and tb^ women by females* taken frpm the fgnnd- 
iing hospital* We were #bown a lad, of not more thao 
twelvA, who had three times undergone » lithotoqiic opera- 
tioA. The kitchen is ^^tensirei* and the p^k and^issistonts^ 
are taken irom the f^ndMng Jtmspital* The apothecary'^ 
27 * 
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shop i8 large, and appareotlj well arranged, and tbe laBo- 
ratory contained an ample set of utensils, for the Tarioim- 
pharmaceutical operations. In addition to these, we were 
shown a pretty large room, well provided with a suite of 
furnaces, a forge, and a cabinet or chemical preparatiMu, 
rea^geatg, &c. all destined for a course of lectures on pbar- 
mftoy, to the students of the town. This hospital holds a 
^distinguished rank in Italy. It appeared to us to be well 
attended to, and the patients kept in tolerable comfort ; but 
it is not in that state of perfect neatness and order, which- 
we hare noticed in some other institutions. 

SQf|;eon M oriji next conducted us to the Foundling Hos- 
pital. After some hesitation, (for strangers are not gene- 
;riitly admitted,) tbe doors were opened to us, and we were 
attended by an active, and very talkative matron ; but as 
she spoke only Italian, Moriji interpreted for us, into French. 
There were about tliree hundred' children in the house, of 
both sexes, and various nges. Many of those, who can 
work, are lodged and fed here, but are sent into the town to 
work, at such places and arts, as may be found for them, 
l^hen we first entered the hospital court, we met a Istrge 
number of the boys of this charity, going out to work, with 
each a piece of bread. This hospital receives, without in- 

Suirj, ail the children that are brought to it. The poor 
ttle creatures, who are thus abandoned to the wide world, 
by unnatural parents, are brought to the wall of the hospital, 
in the night, and placed in a cradle, lined with leather, 
which is contained in a round box, that revolves on an axis, 
one half projecting beyond the wall, outside. The in^t 
is laid in, anc the box is turned round ; this rings a set ofi 
beUs ; the attendant immediately comes, and delivers the 
child to the nurse. In one room, were children of the 
tenderest age. They were incased in swaddling clothes, 
like little mummies, leaving only the head at liberty. Each 
wet nurse has two, and she lifts them about with one hand, 
like a little girl her dolls. But as there is not a sufficient 
number of wet nurses for all the children, one apartment 
of the institution is consigned to those who are to be brought 
up by hand;. Of these, we were informed, upon inquiry, 
the greatest number die within the first year. They are 
fed on a decoction ofbarlfey and milk, which the child takes 
dirough a smaU spunge, attached to the spout of a cup, or 
Small teapot. Not less than three thousand, were brought 
Id the house, in the cour&e of 1817, but itwa» ratiiei^ an«3i^ 
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e£BMve number, I asked Moriji, if be did not think such 
institutions had an unfarourable effect upon the public 
morals, but he did not seem to be aware that it had ; at 
least he believed, tiiat the ultimate effect, vras fayourable 
to, humanity. But in this I differ so decidedly from him in 
opinion, that I should greatly regret to see such an institu- 
tion set up in the United States. There is no reason to 
fear, hof^erer, that this ifill' eyer be tiie case, for the 
public voice, l- am persuaded, would be almost unanimous 
against it ; and that, too, on the firm ground of morals, re- 
ligion and humanity. There are none, ( believe, in Eng- 
land ; at least none upon the principal of indiscriminate ad- 
mission, adopted here and in other large towns of the con- 
tinent. In some of the rooms, children from (bur to eight 
or ten years of age, were collected for instruction in knit- 
ting and sewing. ' In the nurseries for sick children, we 
noticed a very large proportion of diseases of the eye, and 
of scrofulous cases. The hospital, at Milan, is supported 
by funds in its possession, which are increased by contri- 
butions and legacies. Upon the whole, we were convinced, 
that these institutions, though established and supported 
at a great expense, are not so well inspected as they ought 
to be. 

The attention we received from Professor Moriji, was 
more than perfect strangers, without any introduction, had 
a right to presume upon. He remained with us about two 
hours, during a fatiguing march, up and down stairs, from 
room to room. He appears to hold a respectable rank in his 
profession, but I should judge from his conversation that he 
is ndt altogether free from the too general infection, of the 
odium medicum. I am at a loss to determine, upon what 
principle it is, that this moral malady, so common among 
physicians, is to be accounted for. Dr. Rush once told 
me, tiiat he had a dispute with Dr. Priestley, relative to the 
odium medicum, and the odium theologicum. Each contend- 
ed for the superior aggravation of his own professional 
disease. Lawyers, I believe, live upon as good terms with 
each other, as with the rest of the world. 

After breakfast we went again to the cathedral. To de^ 
scribe this edifice properly, would require a ismall volume. 
The exterior is entirely of marble, not excepting the roof, 
or at least only a part of it, which is ^still unfinished. Such 
a profusion of sculpture is perhaps no where to be seen as 
the outside of this edifice presents to the eye. Most of. 
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the promioent iDcideoto of the 0\A and New Testaooteote, 
are here attempted to be described, in marble f^rea as 
large as life. The architecture is Gothic ; and though the 
bttSding was commenced in 1386, it adranced so slowly, 
that even the front was not completed, till the city of Milan 
came under the sway of Napoleon. He went boldly to work, 
and had very nearly completed the original design, when 
the labours of the workmen were again arrested ^'jpar Its 
ev^emeiti." They are now resumed, and nothing remains 
unfinished but the roof. There are, it is said, in this grand 
Duomo, 1200 statues. £very pinnacle or spire is sur- 
mounted by a statue ; every niche and projection, is orna- 
mented with a statue, and every pannel contains -figures in 
alto relievo. In magnitude, this cathedral yields only to St. 
Peter's in Rome. It is nearly of the same length as St. 
Paul's in London, but in width much superior. Its interior 
elevation under the dome is 258 feet, and its exterior height 
from the pavement to the summit of the tower, 400 feet. 
The chancel is entirely open, and separated from the nave 
only by its elevation. The pillars which support the roof 
are in clusters, and more than ninety feet, high. It is per- 
haps the only edifice of the kind built entirely of so elegant 
and durable a material : being paved, vaulted, and roofed 
with white marble, from near lake Maggiore. Upon the 
whole, in point of materials, costliness, and embellishment, 
this edifice, may, in all probability, be justly ranked as the 
second in Europe, and of course in the world. Neverthe- 
less, this splendid specimen of architectural skill, has been, 
I think, justly objected to by travellers, as producing too great 
u confusion of objects. Its effect upon the mind is that of 
grandeur, rather than pleasure, — magnificence, rather than 
elegance, — of power, devoid of the simplicity of true 
taste. Of the ornaments of the interior, the most impo- 
sing are the tomb of St. Charles Borromeo, and the pic- 
tures which illustrate the events of his life. We were 
conducted into the tomb, it is an octangular cavity in the 
central part of the cathedral, immediately under the dome, 
and sufficiently spacious to contain twenty men. The cof- 
fin is formed of pieces 6f rock crystal of extraordinary 
size and of the finest polish, inserted -in silver frames. It 
was given by Philip IV. of Spain, who was eight years in 
search of crystal, before he procured a sufficient quautity* 
The body is clothed in the^ robes which the deceased wore 
when Archbishop of Milan, decked with numerous jewels, 
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and the dark and shrivelled face of the << Saint," is the only 
mortal part exposed to riew . Around the sides of the tomb, 
are superb represeDtations, in massive silver relief, of the 
principal events of his Fife, beginning with his birth, and 
ending, (of course,) with his apotheosis. The hangings of 
this subterranean chapel, are of gohi cloth, and the archi- 
traves of the doors and cornice are of solid' silver. The 
cornice is supported by large statues of angels, adorned 
with alto relievos of silver. From the roof of the coffin 
hangs a small cro69 over his breast, formed of emeralds, a 
rich present from Maria Theresa, of Austria. The tomb 
is covered with an open grating of wood, and around it in 
the church, is an iron railing or enclosure, which the pious 
or the curious may approach, in order toget a glimpse of 
the splendid receptacle of the body of a man, whose motto^ 
while living was '* Humilitas," and whose life actually ex- 
hibited a most extraordinary example of self-abasement 
With what seventy of censure does that single word con- 
ctemn this pompous display of monumental extravagance ? 
The pictures which are suspended between- the massive 
pillars of the cathedral, are also devoted to the memory of 
this illustrious member of the Borrom^an family. Their 
execution is not above mediocrity. The design of them 
is different from those of the tomb, but the events they 
illustrate, are nearly the same. This extraordinary man 
was the nephew of Pius IV He became a cardinal and 
archbishop at twenty-fi)ur yeartt of age. Though born to 
the inheMtance of almost unbounded wealth, and the highest 
dignities, and with talents which noon raised him to great 
eminence in learning and accomplishments, he not only 
escaped the intoxication, so natural to a youthful mind in 
such circumStanoes, but devoted his life, with the steadiness 
of a Christian hero, to the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of his diocese. The occurrence of a raging pestilence in 
Milan, did not induce him to forsake his post. He erected 
a hospital, and fed the victims of disease with his own 
hands. He died at the age of forty-six ; but his memory 
lives in the imperishable records of history, and needs not 
the splendour of mausoleums to preserve it in the affec- 
tions of the Milanese. If, indeed, such a monumental dis- 
play could indnce others to emulate these virtues, then 
marble, silver, and jewels might not be lavished in vain. : 
We called to pay our respects to Monti, a person who is 
eDBSid«red as holding the highest rank among the living Ita.< 
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liao po«i8. He receiTed «a complaiMAil y, sitting id beJ, 
dreflted in a gelet« and with a frame befiaire hi«i, cevered 
with hooka and materiak for writing. He ia rather an old 
lDan« but of stiU vigorous intellect. The conversation was 
feneral. He spoke highly of Sisoiondi, and was i^lad to 
bear from him. The poetrj of Monti is considered by 
some, as worthy of being placed next to that of Petrarch 
and Diante. Hin writings have generally a political bear- 
ing, and be is accused of being always in favour of existing 
autherity. 

We took a 6acre, for the purpose of viewing a few things^ 
at some distance from the town. First, the amphitheatre. 
This is a large place, called the J^Tounuichiat erected ia the 
reign of BonapHrte, for the purpose of puUic entertain- 
ment. It comprehendn about two acres of ground, of an 
eHiptical form, surrounded by a wall In the centre ia aa 
eUiptical excavation, about four feet deep. Around thia the 
ground slopes to the wall, and is formed into seats, naing 
successively above each other, covered with turf, and ca- 
pable, it is said, ot containing SO^OUO spectaton. An ele- 
gant building is erected adjacent to this theatre, with heatt^ 
tiful columns of red granite, and with steps of granite 
descending to the basin. This building i» for the accomaw>- 
dation of the grandees who attend and regelate the spocta<> 
cle. When all is ready, the floodgates are opened, and 
water rushes in and fills the ha^in to a conveoieni deptk 
Boats are then introduced, accoutred for apart and games of 
various sorts. » 

Second, The echo. The attention of strangers ia deseir- 
vedly directed to thia ourfeosity. It is merely an old country 
palace, now abandoned, consisting of a large front and two 
wings eatending in the rear, to the depth, probably, of sixty 
foet ; the walla of these wings are perpendicniajr to the 
front They are smooth and entire^ except a single win- 
dow, at a coaaidej^ble elevation, in one of the wii^. 
When a noise is made at thia window, the aonnd is audibly 
reverberated about sixty timea. Some of our company 
were able to count at least fifty-six repetitiona of the sound 
of a psstol, which was fired by the attendanta. The expe- 
riment was several times repeated with similar results. 
The distanoe of these waUs from each other^ I shonM judge 
to be 150 feet. 

Third, The triumphal urch of Bonaparte. This was in 
a state of greatibrwardnesB^ when the mnsons and the scolp^ 
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tors were obliged to deaist **far te$ eo^nemmi.^* it is 
placed exactly at the termination of the Simplon road, and 
at the entrance of the city. The ecnlptnre appeared to me, 
to be the finest specimens of modern skill ; and if comple- 
ted, some portions of this arch woald certainly be regarded 
as most elaborate pieces <if workmanship. But the image 
of the conqueror is too apparent among the figures, to admit 
of the belief, that the numerous elegant alto-relievos, which 
are held under lock and key, in the coarse shops around 
the arch, in which they were formed, will ever be placed 
triumphant, on their pillars, without a material change in 
the Lombardian government. 

Fourth, The Cenacle, or Last Supper, of Lionardo da 
Vinci. This celebrated picture is executed on the end 
wall of a long room, of the convent of Madonna delle 6ra- 
zie. Though in a state of decay, it still retains enough of 
the spirit and animation of the painter, to render it an ob- 
ject of the greatest interest to an amateur. The figures 
are somewhat larger than life. When the monks were 
turned out of this convent by the revolution, this picture 
was exposed, through utter carelessness, to the weather, 
and received material injury. The surface of the^wall has 
become loose, and is gradually pealing off. The painting 
is 324 years old. It has been so often copied and engraved, 
^hat the arrangement of the figures, and their respective 
attitudes, are well known to every lover of painting. An 
imitation of this picture in Mosaic, is in a state of forward- 
ness in this city, by Raffaelli, a professor of that ancient 
art. On the wall opposite to the picture of the Supper, 
is a painting of the crucifixion, by D^Oggione, also much 
admired. The principal buildings of this convent are now 
used as horse barracks. There was a variety of elegant 
paintings in this room, at the tiine of our visit, for sale, and 
from the prices attached to them, I could not but think, 
that an American academy might be supplied on very 
moderate terms. 

We took dinner at a *' restoratore." The articles of the 
bill of fare were much the same as those of France. Gra- 
ted cheese is always placed on the table, to be added to 
the soup. 

Very few women are to be seen in the streets of Milan, 
in comparison with the cities of France, or even of England. 
We have been accosted by no beggars. 

226. This morning we visited the zecca, or mint^ and 
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had explained to us, the/V^arious operatioDS of melting, roU« 
ing, cutting, weighing, and stamping the coin. The stamp- 
ing machine makes about 1 000 impressions in an hour. The 
machinery being moved by a water wheel. Gold is more 
plentiful here than silver, and it is a singular fact, that the 
likeness of Napoleon is still stamped upon the money now 
coined. It is the impression of 1814. A great deal of 
work is done at this mint, but, it is mostly for individuals. 
We were shown several cabinets of dies, containing all those 
that have beeb in use since the institution was erected. 
The ancients struck their coins with a hamoier, by hand, 
as is evident from the shape and appearance of the die. 
They preserve carefully also, patterns of all the medals 
that are struck at the mint, and the collection is interesting 
in a historical point of view. The buildings of the mint 
are situated around an open square, and are airy and con- 
venient. In one apartment, they were washing silver ore, 
obtained near the lake Maggiore. 

After returning from the mint, we called upon Count 
Moscati, who was a senator under the former government, 
a physician of high repute, and a man of letters. . He is now 
advanced in years. He reproached us for not staying^longer 
in Milan, than he found it was our intention to do. After treat- 
ing us to chocolate, he conducted us through a long suite of 
apartments, containing his library, and his instruments of 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. The collection is a 
remarkable fine one for that of an individual, who pursues 
sc^ience for the pleasure it affords. His apparatus is chiefly 
from Paris and London, and many of the instruments are of 
nice and costly workmanship. His laboratory is lai^e and 
well constructed, and bis chemical utensils more extensive 
than those of some public schools. The bellows of his 
forge is of wood, very neatly made, and with appendages 
which adapt it to the production of a current of air to a 
lamp, or table furnace, any where in the room. Among 
his chemical preparations was a beautiful Arbor DianaB, 
produced by supporting a small quantity of mercury, con^ 
tained in a leather bag, on the top of a glass rod, attached 
by cement to the bottom of a bottle containing the nitric 
solution of silver. His library is very extensive, compre- 
hending the best works of science in most of the languages 
of ancient and modern Europe. It includes a very large 
collection of tracts or pamphlets, bound up in the order of 
time. Among them I noticed Dr. Franklin's Poor Richard, 
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ia ItaliAD. He has Hk^wiae a colfection of the Paris Moni- 
tenr from the begiimiDg of the Terohition. He showed hb 
several splendid works on natural history. Being himself 
in feeble health, his servant conducted us to the ItaKan In- 
stitute, of which Moscati is the director of the class of sci- 
ence. The building which this institution occupies was 
formerly a convent ^ Jesuits, denominated the BREaA. it 
is of astonishing size, and in a beautiful style of archiiectnre. 
The staircases are uncommonly large and fine, and the 
colonnades are of granite. We were first conducted to the 
observatory, which occupies several rooms on the top of 
one quarter of the building. The instruments are of Eng- 
lish, French, and Milanese workmanship, numerous, and 
most of them in fine order. Among them, are five or six 
telescopes well mounted ; one of which is a transit instru- 
meot, eight feet long, and a reflector fifteen fket long, with 
about ten inches aperture, hot not mounted. Some of the 
telescopes are on stone pillars well supported below, and 
protected by moveable roofs, with lateral and vertical 
openings. There are mural qaadrants also, for fore and 
back observation. Astronomical clocks were in movement 
in various parts of the observatory, and in one apartment 
was a lunar globe in mounting, with a small terrestrial globe 
attached to it. This observatory is well situated for astro- 
nomical research, having a charming sky and a very fine 
horizoi^. it constitutes part of the academical arrangements 
of the university of Pavia. The library, into which we 
were next introduced, occupies many large rooms, and 
contains, we were told, at least 200,000 volumes. It is scien- 
tifically arranged. In the finglish department, is a com- 
plete collection of the London Philosophical Transactions, 
and most of those of Philadelphia. It includes part of the 
library of Haller, which, with his herbarium, ivas purchas- 
ed by the emperor, for 2000 louis d'or, and divided be- 
tween this city and Pavia. In the room appropriated to 
the fine arts, were prize essays in drawing, painting and 
sculpture, done with extraordinary taste and neatness of 
finish. The collection crf'statues is not large. I noticed a fine 
marble bust, tres ressttnbtant, of our friend Count Moscati. 
The moderti pictures are not very numerous, but in the 
rooms appropriated to ancient paintines, is a rich feast, in- 
deed, for the connoisseur. He will there meet with some 
of the finest works lof the ^gi»at.fliailei« of the Italtaa school. 
Some of the pictures are very large. It^ms late when we 
Vol. I. 28 
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went in, and the attendants were anxiooi to go to their 
dinners, so that we were obliged to make only a rapid ex- 
coraion throagh the rooms, and without taking time to ex- 
amine sattsfiictorily a single piece. 

23d. We called again this morning at Moscati's, for a 
letter of introduction to Pavta, which be kindly offered to 
fiimish me with. The porter gave me two, one to myself 
pointing oat the objects most worthy of attention, in Milan, 
and assuring us oi his regard ; and another to Professor 
Configliachi, of Pavia. But as the porter had directions 
not to let us go, without informing him, we were again in- 
troduced to the Tenerable philosopher, sitting in bed. He 
would not let us depart, without a cup of chocolate, and a 
little more conversation, on subjects of science. He spoke 
in high terms of Dalton and Henry, as chemists. In refer- 
ence to the former, ^' dites lui," ^said he to my companion, 
B. D.) *' non seulement que je le lis, mais, que je T^tude."* 
His letter informed me that he is in his se venty -eighth y ear. t 

Having left our names yesterday, at the rooms of Acerbi, 
known to most readers as the author of travels to the North 
Cape, and as the editor of an Italian journal of literature, 
we called upon him this morning, and were received with 
the frankness of a man acquainted with the world, and know- 
ing the wants of travellers. He is of middle age, taO, with 
a comely countenance, and a dark and lively eye. We 
conversed in his library upon various topics, in English, 
which he speaks unusually well for a foreigner. He very 
obliginglv agreed to conduct us to any part of the city, and 
proposed a visit to the prison, or Maison de Force. Though 
not a manager of the institution, he takes an interest in its 
condition and progress. We were admitted without hesita- 
tion, and conducted through the apartments, by one of the 
officers of the house. This prison was established long be- 
fore the French revolution, but much improved, in its 
general regulations, during the Italian reign of Bonaparte. 
Like most of the public institutions we have seen, it in- 
cludes, besides a large front, several interior square courts. 
There were, at the time of our visit, 432 prisoners, only 44 
of whom were females. The latter are kept entirely out 
of sight of the male prisoners. When they meet in the 
chapel together, at mass, once a week, a screen separates 
them. The rooms are large, and are preserved in a state 

* Tall him that I not only tead hmu bnt that I study him. 
t Moicati, I am infoimed, 10 now (uecasdd. 
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of cleanlinest, well worthy of imitatioD. The piiflonera 
are all kept at work. The only employments practised, are 
those coonected with the manufacture of different kinds of 
^lotb and stuffs. Those who have not been accustomed to 
this labour, soon learn to spin, twist, and even to weave. 
Labour is introduced more for the purpose of preventmg 
the evil effects of idleness, and as the means of reformation, 
than as a relief to the expenses of the prison. When this 
prison was under French control, one third of the gains 
ivent to the house, one third was paid monthly to the prison- 
ers, and the remaining third was given them, at the time of 
their discbarge. This reuulation has been annulled by the 
Austrians, and the whole of the gains how go to the house, the 
labour being compulsory.* The effects of this change, the 
conductor informed us, is bad. The prisoner, at bis dis- 
charge, having no resource, and no character, too oAen 
commits a crime, in order to get back ; whereas, it was 
common for them, formerly to leave the prison after five 
or six years confinement, with three br four hundred 
francs. The Austrian system, is much disliked by ^ the 
keepers. The boys, or younger convicts, are, in this 
prison, kept by themselves, a practice worthy of all imita- 
tion. Th4y re.ceive, every day, two hours instruction in ' 
learning, and in religion ; but, unfortunately, (as I think,) 
their instructer is a priest, who has been several times im- 
mured in the house, for petty crimes How much better 
to haye a teacher, against whom there is no such imputa- 
tion. Some of the working apartments of the prison are 
very large. In one of them, were 220 persons, mostly 
engaged in spinning and weaving ; but the r6om is divided 
into recesses, which, in some measure, obviates the objec- 
tion to too free an intercourse with each other. One of 
the rooms is called the hard prison. It receives the worst 
convicts, and serves also as a punishment to the refractory 
in the other rooms. In this apartment, their privations are 
greatly increased. Their bed is only a slanting board, 
without either straw, or a pillow of any sort, and their food 
equally coarse. Their legs are kept constantly chained 
together, they sleep two in a room, under lock, and a guard 
is continually stationed to watch them. In this apartment, 
there were fifty-six prisoners. The general system of this 
institution is lenient. The more orderly go out on the 

* The female piiBonon are, however, allowed a certain ram per day ; about one 
tiiirdt <M ^ uwlerBtood,. of coounon mit door wapg.. 
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I of the hoiiMf to naiicet. Ice. but alwajs under the 
eje •f ao attendant. Tb« female apartmeDts, resembled 
more tboae of a decent work-booae, than of a prison. The 
chief nane of the infirmary, is a woman, condemned, as a 
commntation for death, to twenty yeais imprisonment, £09 
the morder of her husband, a crime which was committed 
at the instigation of a priest. Nineteen of the twenty years 
haire expired, and her conduct in prison has been very ex- 
emplary. The iofirmary in point of cleanliness and com- 
fort looked better than the wards of some hospitals we have 
seen. Besides mass, the prisoners attend prayers, twice a 
week. In taking their meab, they do not place themselTes 
at table bat go down into a court in companies, receire it 
in bowls, and eat standing in the court, or seated on benches* 
nnder cover from the weather. Acerbi informed ns, that 
the writings of Beccaria hare had great influence in pro- 
ducing a more lenient and consistent course of management, 
in the prisons of Italy. 

He next conducted us to the School of Mines, where a 
person in attendance, opened to us a cabinet of minerals, 
of tolerable extent, though not in the best condition. The 
Ichthyolites were the largest, finest and most numerous, I 
have steen in any colleetion. They are from Monte Boka, 
in the Veronese territory, a lecaltty which has supplied 
many of those in the cabmets of Paris. Elephant's bones 
are also found there, a great number of which are deposited 
in the school at Milan. This institution is provided with a 
pretty good library of books, 00 mineralogy and chemistrj. 

The next institution to which our friend Acerbi led us,' 
is called // Fio AlhtrgQ Trmdzi^ or the pious hospital of 
Trivulxi. It is an fttiylum for poor people, ^h» have at- 
tained the age of seventy years, and have not the means to 
support themselves. It was founded in 1771, by Tnvulzi, 
a m^ealthy citizen, and is supported by funds left by him for 
the purpose. This curious and interesting institution eon* 
tains 550 of these Septumginaires^ about one half of whom, 
are women. The number is always complete, there bein^, 
as we were informed, no less than from 600 to 800 candi- 
dates on the list for admission, when a olace is vacated by 
the decease of any one of this family of ancients. Amen|^ 
them are some above 100 years old,^ and several above 98. 
About one quarter of the whole number die annually. They 
are fed and clothed, as well as lodged, without cost to the 
public. The men are dressed in a plain, but decei^lt anit 
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respectable style, and all alike. In walking among themv 
sad observing their general health, and the ease and com^ 
fort in which they live, we could hardly avoid the beKef, 
that we were in a family of ancient worthies, whom bro« 
therly concord had collected into one domestic circle, and 
whose temperate and pioas lives had qualified them ta 

" 0*6r]el^> this nanow valgar gpan, f 

Aod lire beyond the life of man." 

They are not obliged to labour, but many of them prefer 
employment, and occupy themselves with spinning, weaving, 
and knitting. A few, when the weather is .good, work in 
the garden. The wom^n voluntarily engage in spinning, 
and some of them in making lace. They all eat in one 
large room, which vjras formerly the stable of the benevo- 
lent owner. Their breakfast and dinner consist of bread, 
soup, and wine. We found, in the ffmale department, a 
woman whor was a native of Yorkshire, England. She wa» 
codfined to her bed by inBrmity, but conversed with us, ia 
English, with much earnestness and pleasure r 

The collection of books, paintings, and statuary, called 
the Ambrosian library, next engaged our attention. This 
b a celebrated and very interesting collection. It was 
founded by Frederigo Borromeo, nephew of San Carlos-, 
whose wealth and extensive connexions enabled him to ob- 
tain, from various parts of the world, literary works, and 
curiosities in art, of high value. Among the busts and 
figures are some .fine copies from Michael Angelo, and in the 
room of paintings, is oire of the cartoons of Raphael, — the 
SCHOOL OF Athens. The colouring is very plain, but the 
spirit of the design, and the dignity of the whole piece, ap-^ 
peared to me very impressive,. and I could scarcely avoid the 
belief that it must be faithful to nature. This picture was 
carried to Paris, by Bonaparte, but was returned with other 
stolen treasures, at the general pacification. . The King of 
France offered 100,000 francs for it, without success^ There 
are various small pieces in this room, of very fine execution. 
The library contains about 40,000 volumes. Though in^ 
ferior in size to many we have seen, it is more remarkable 
for containing a great number of rare and antique books and 
manuscripts. It is questionable, indeed,^ whether there is 
any collection in Europe, sa rich in this kind of treasure.; 
and it is only within a few years that its value in ancient 
manuscripts has been duly estimated. A learned monk, of 
ttie name of Angelo Mai, has recently discovered (as we 
28* 
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aad ioteie«tiiig BhanatcriptB of tbe ancieDto than tlie cttj of 
Heiciilaeeaib has foraished) siace its niiaa have been ex- 
plored. Sevend of these he has clearlj made out, and pob* 
fished* Araeng them Mre five or six orations of Cicero, a 
work of Dyonisins of Halicamassiis, and a bo6k of Uocrates^ 
written on parchment. We were shdwn Petrarch's copy 
of Virgil — tk§ whole written out in his own hand. It is a 
▼dttnm book, of common foKo size ; aad the writing is ex- 
ecuted with singnlar neatness; and with a great deal^oma* 
meet. It is enriched with the notes <^ the writer, which 
are curious and- interesting. He states, in one of them, 
that he had that day attained his thirty-fourth year, in con- 
sequence of which he placed his own likeness at the head 
of a book ; and he proves by this miniature, that poetry 
and painting are not incongruous arts. A Latin copy of 
Josephus was also shown us, written on p^yrus, in the 
second century, and reputed to be the oldest mamiscript in 
the world. It is very tender.* 

We left our friend Acerbi, with seotimeats of great re- 
gard, and of gratitude for his kind attentions. 

S4th. We prepared this morning to leave Milan ; and, 
item what I have observed of it, I ms^ acknowledge that I 
esteem it the handsomest city I have seen in Eurqpe. The 
houses are built of brick and stone, but all plaistered on the 
outside, and they preserve their white and cleanly appear- 
ance. The streets are in general of tolerable width, and 
some of them large and elegant. The pavements are pe- 
culiar. The materials, mostly employed, are small rolied 
stones, but in the middle of tbe streets are tW4> rows of 
broad flat stones for the wheels to run upon, which give an 
easy motion to the carriages, and effectually [Hrevent noise. 
The houses are high, and a large proportion' of them ele- 
gant. The females are much more retired here than in 
France. During the ibrenoon, but few, comparatively, are 
seen in the streets. Their dress is neat, diflering very 
little from that which is common in our Americaoi cities. 
The MiHanese ladies, (judging from those I' saw,) would not 
be placed in the rank of the beautiAil, either w£n|^d or 
America ; nor would they occupy a very low stetrost in the 
scale of personi^ charms. They ane of good sise^ and neat 
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in tbeir penoos. Their com^exMo is that of a d^eate 
and pleasing brunette, with dark and lirely eyed. Their 
manners appeared to be east and gra&efaL 

Mendicity (at least that of the streets) it scaribely kaewn 
at Milan, in conseqaence of recent police regulations, which 
confine the indigent to parish work^hooaes. The system of 
mutual instruction has not been introduced, though we were 
informed by Acerbi, that it is now a sufa^t of conversation 
in the town. The poor, however, are taught at the public 
expense f so that it is rather uncommon for a child to go 
without an education. There are many private schoola in 
Milan, but they are much more mfiuenced by personal a»d 
artificial distinctions, than in America, or even in En^nd. 
The population of Milan is about 130,000. Its prtnctpal 
trade is in grain^ rice, silks, and cheese. The latter is 
chiefly of the kind called, in the country, de Grana, but 
Uie term Parmesan is given to it in many other places. The 
commerce of the town with neighbouring districts, is ejected 
very much by canals. The city is surrounded by a double 
Mrall, which has a circuit of about nine miles. Msny of t^e 
trades are conducted each in a distinct quarter* In one 
stre^ there are more than a hundred jeweller^a shops ; 
some of which are extremely rich, affording an evident 
proof of the opulence of the city. 

. ^ Having engi^ed a voiturier, to take us to Genoa, for nine 
•Napoleons, (three eiich,) and to furmsh us with provisions 
as before, we left Milan, at seven, with no company but our 
own. The road lay upon the side of a large and very fine 
canal, called the J^avigHo, As the country, through which 
it extends, is very level, we saw but few locks, but those 
appeared to be exceedingly well constructed. From this 
main canal, water courses are carried into the fields, and 
distributed, so as /to produce an ample irrigation in dry 
seasons. The mulberry is extensively cultivated in the 
plains of Lombardy. The road along the canal was in the 
bei^ order. An Italian gentleman joined us, for a short dis- 
tanCjB, at a village, through which we passed, and we found 
him « pleasant agreeaUe man. He stopped with us at the 
tillage of Certnsa and we walked to the ehofch of la Char- 
treuse, an edifice which attracts the curiosity of numerous 
iravellers. It constitutes part of a celebrated monastery, 
situated about three miles from Pavia, and at seme distance 
from the faigb road. We approached it through a wide and 
beaatifiil aveaiie of til^ias and poptavs, which ended m a 
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Bpaciooa court, with a superb front of the church in mhiUS 
marble, full before as. This coDTent, one of the richest 
in Europe, was suppressed by Joseph II. of Austria, h 
supported but twenty-six monks, each of whom had a neat 
little habitation, containing several apartments, and a small 
a;arden. These dwellings are connected together, round a 
square area, each opening into a corridor or piazza. The 
church of the convent, ^* Maria de la Grazie." is ene of 
the ver}' richest in Europe. Besides the principal altar, 
at which the priest officiates for the benefit of spectators 
assembled in the grand aisle, there are, next the walls, se- 
venteen private compartments, with each an altar and altar- 
piece. In all these, as well as in the main building, are 
fine and costly paintings. The richness of the building 
consists (in addition to its marble architecture) in the wealth 
lavished upon the altars. Besides the finest marble, of aU 
most every variety which Italy affords, precious stones, of 
the most elegant hue and polish, are used to decorate this 
temple of private Christian worship ! They consist chiefly 
of carnelians, agates, and the lopis lazuli, and the principal 
altar has the noble garnet, finely crystallized, distributed 
among the other gems. In a retired part of the building is 
an altar, formed entirely of ivory derived from the hippo- 
potamus, and exhibiting finely wrought, carved representar 
tions of the prmcipal events of the Okl Testament history. 
The inscription on this church, is '' Marias Virgine Matri 
filie spouse Dei " It serves at present, 1 believe, no other 
purpose than as a place where mass is said to a/ew peasants*, 
and as an object of curiosity to visiters, who naturally wish 
to stop half an hour to look at this splendid monument of 
monkish extravagance and superstition. By the suppres- 
sion of this monastery about £20,000 sterling per anDum 
passed to the government. 

On our approach to Pavia,- we piissed the ruins of a park 
of twenty miles in circumference in which the famous battle 
was fought between Charles V. and Francis I., which ended 
in the total overthrow of the latter monarch. The captu- 
red king, it is said, was taken to the Abbey of Certusa, and 
entering the church while the monks were chanting the 
one hundred and nineteenth Psalm, he immediately joined 
the choir in the seventy -first verse — ** It is good for me that 
I have been afflicted ; that I might learn thy statutes." 

We arrived at Pavia at ten o'clock, and after dining, 
called to deliver our letter of introduction to professor Con- 
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%liaehi» wba k also vice paretideot of the uftiv^rsity* I ver 
ceived, at the inii» the uB^aaaat iatelKfeoce of the dea&li 
of Bnii^atelll, professor of chemistry ; who^ died aboiit 
three boars before our arrival, afler ao illoess of. a inoDth. 
Not fioding Configliachi at his lodgro^, we took a gar^oa^. 
and. were conducted to the public rooms of tiie mMventity, 
The first object of our atteatioEi was the oMiseuQi* Tbia 
occupies a wery lan;e apartineat and contains a resiarkably 
fine collection of objects in nntaral history, aU accurately 
classed according to the Liowvao systen. In the animal 
ktngdoin^ it is very rich and valuable, coatatoiog, besides 
the aatmals in their perfect state, a great vaviety of liiaiM 
natiirs. A lamb, with one eye in the centre of his fore* 
head ; a dog, with two heads, three eyes, and four faiadl^^ ; 
a double egg ; a goose with two heads, and four legu ; a la^ 
and perfectly white peacock» — were aiDoog the deviatioiis 
from the order of nature. 1 noticed the Palamedea Coc* 
Data, a bird of Cayenne, witli a horn of considerable lenglb 
at th« elbow of each wing, and another large bora oa tlie 
head* A large hippopotasmis, an elephaat, and several 
other animals in good preservatioQ occupy the central parts 
of tbe room. In eotoflsokigy, the collectioD is remarkably 
rich« more especially in acjuatic insects. The minevals fitt 
two or three rooms, one of coosidemblesize being Coasigned 
to the metals alone. In the principal roorn^ there is a doit** 
ble cottectton,— one on the waUs arranged according to Lin* 
mens, and one in the centre on the system of tbe Aibb^ Hally. 
AiBong the spedmeas of asbestos, are two large gloves mada 
of that material. They feel very heavy and coM when pot 
on the hand. 

The university is indebted for this hirge and wluabfo 
museum* chiefly to the industry, seal and talent, o£ Spal« 
ianzani, who was its professor of natural lustory. This 
great naturalist died in this town, in 1799. 

Tbe library of the university contains about d5,000>T(^ 
umes, including most of the splendid works published in 
France during Napoleon's sway. The anatomical museum 
is in three apartments, viz. comparative anatomy, humaa 
anatomy and pathology, and surgical instruments aiid baa^ 
dages. Two full sized wax figures, male and female, illufl* 
trative of the whole system of circulation, made by Pen- 
tana, in his first rate style of neatness, grace this collectioa. 
Tbe anatomical theatre is semicircular, with a lofty ceiling 
aad irid^ and coQvenient seats. The waUs and ceiling of 
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thift room* as well as moat of the athera, are painted la 
fresco. The dissectiog room attached to the theatre, 19 
ample and conamodioiis. 

We caUed at fiye on Configliachi, and fbnnd hnn at home. 
He occupies rooms in an old convent. The first into which 
we were introduced, contained a long table, apparently for 
billiards ; an amusement at which, it is probable, the pro- 
fessors relax a little from the severity of science, though I 
can affirm nothing positive on this head. He received oa 
affiiblj, and entered immediately into an easy and comma- 
nicative style of conversation in French. He is about 
thirty-five, tall, and with an open conntenance. We spent 
half an hoar, and accc'pted an invitation to breakfast with 
him the next morning. 

25rh. At eight we watted on Configliachi, and took » 
breakfast on ^'caffe aa lait." after which he conducted as 
to the cabinet of natural philosophy, in the oniversity. He 
showed me several numbers of the scientific journal, pab- 
lishedby himself and Bnagnatelli, and spoke of the death 
of the latter, as a great loss to the university. The appa- 
ratus chamber is very large, and, at^er going through oor 
examination of the collection, I mu^t acknowledge it to be 
one of the best, for practical parpoiie$i, 1 have yet seen. 
The instniments are not in th»t style of splendour, and 
show, which dintinguish some of the Paris collections, bat 
they are, 1 think, more multiplied, and more generally 
adapted to science. They are preserved in glass cases, of 
chesnut wood, the top of each case being marked with that 
branch of physics which the apparatus it contains is intend- 
ed to illustrate. The optical instruments are very various. 
One room is appropriated to optical experiments, being 
, painted black, and having but one window. A pair of 
double bellows, were shown us by Configliachi, contrived 
by himself, by which inspiration and expiration are alter- 
nately produced, by the same act of blowing. They are 
intended as an improvement on the instrument commonly- 
Used in cases of asphyxia. The lecture room for naturals 
philosophy, is^ handsome apartment, welt seated, and with 
painted walls and ceiling. On one side of the room, is a 
Btatue of Gallileo Gallilei, and the figures of Newton and 
Franklin are exhibited, in bas relief. In a room below. Pro- 
fessor C. showed us the apparatus used by the teachers of 
the principles of engineerings It contained large models of 
canals? with Ipcks of diflferen.t kindq, pile engines, hydrawlio 
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machines, &c. Od taking us into the room for examinations, 
*• voila,*' said he, " ou on forge les docteurs."* This uni- 
versity is large, and in high repute. The numher of stu- 
dents that annually attend, is from eight hundred to a thou- 
sand. As in most of the colleges and universities on the 
continent, they do not live in common, hat board in the 
town. The professors are divided into three faculties : 
Firsts Legale Politica, including the principles of com- 
merce, navigation, statistics, political economy, and civil 
law. Second, McDico-CaiRURoico-FARMACEUiiCA ; and 
Thirds Filosofica. In the first of these faculties, there is 
a professor of civil and. criminal law ^ a professor of the sta- 
tistics of Europe in general, and of Austria in particular ; a 
professor of rural economy ; a professor of Roman law ; a 
professor of ecclesiastical law ; a professor of the universal 
civil law of Austria, and of the difference between it and 
the French law ; a professor of the mercantile law of Aus- 
tria : a professor of political science, with an explication of 
the Austrian penal code ; and a professor of the practice of 
courts, notaries, &c. In the second faculty, there is a pro- 
fessor of the introduction to the study of medicine and sur- 
gery ; a professor of human anatomy ; a professor of min- 
eralogy ; a professor of botany ; a professor of zoology ; 
a professor of comparative anatomy, and physiology ; a 
professor of chemistry, general, animal, and pharmaceuti- 
cal ; a pr'ofessor of general pathology, causes and symp- 
toms ; a professor of dietetics, pharmaceutical symbols, and 
materia medica ; a professor of the introduction to, and the- 
ory of surgery : a professor of theoretical obstetrics, and 
exercises with the obstetrical machine ; a professor of theo- 
retical and practical instructions upon diseases of the eye ; 
a professor of special therapeutics, of internal diseases, and 
of clinical medicine ; a professor of veterinary science ; a 
professor of legal medicine and medical politics ; a profes- 
sor of physiology, general pathology, and therapeutics ; a 
professor of practical and clinical surgery ; and a profes- 
sor of remedies for asphyxia. The third faculty, compre- 
hends a professor of religious instruction ; a professor of 
the theory of philosophy : a professor of the elements of 
pure mathematics ; a professor of universal history ; a 
professor of the Greek language ; a professor of experi- 
mental and general physics ; a professor of practical and 

* Here it trhere the Docton ne forced. 
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Donl philosophy ; a professor of the higher Latin elas- 
tics ; a professor of the history of the Aostnan states of 
OermaDy and Italy ; a professor of natnral history ; a pro- 
fessor of Greek philology ; a professor of pedagogia ; a 
professor of the higher mathematics, or sablime calcnhis ; 
a professor of physico-mathematics ; a professor of archi- 
tectare ; a professor of mathematical astronomy ; a profes- 
sor of integral and differential calculus ; and a professor of 
idrometria and geodesia. This rery remarkable course of 
instructioif, is conducted by thirty-three professors, only 
one of whom occupies a station in two distinct feculties ; 
but some of them must, of course, hold several stations in 
the same facohy. I know not what some of the great uni- 
versities of Germany may do, in the way of a sub-division 
of human knowledge, bot if the students of this school, do 
not turn out learned men, it will not, I think, be for want of 
a clattification of the objects of their pursuit. 1 have ex- 
tracted the list from a printed paper, of the present year, 
given me by Configliachi. 

There are several emeritian professors, some of whom 
reside at the university. Of these, three are directors, 
viz. Tamburini, of the faculty of law ; Scarpa, of me- 
dicine ; and Volta, of philosophy. It was with much re- 
gret 1 learned, that in consequence of the existing vacation 
of the school, the two latter directors were absent from 
Pavia. Volta was on a viisit at Como, his former residence. 
To have seen men of so much distinction, in their respec- 
tive departments of science, could not fail to increase die 
number of a traveller's agreeable recollections. In con- 
sequence of the recent death of Brugnatelli, the labora- 
tory was not accessible. It is at present at some distance 
from the university, but measures are now in hand, to esta- 
blish the chemical rooms within the walls, and in an im- 
proved form. The buildings of this large institution, are 
conformable to the very general arrangement of hollow 
squares, with corridors, next to the court, in every story. 
There are four of these courts within the enclosure of the 
universitv. This adds greatly to the pleasantness and con- 
venience of the rooms, though it must, I think, be a much 
more expensive mode of building, than that of one or more 
detached and compact houses. There are, besides the 
university, several colleges in Pavia. One of these was 
established by a former Pope, and contains accommodations 
for 160 students. We visited another, founded by Charles 



^Fromeoa. and whiob ia called after hiin^ This 'cotle|(e 
contains a large hall, the ceiling of which is painted in a 
flourishing style of design and colouring, all in honour of 
Sao Carlos. Thirty -six students only, are educated in this 
institution, but they are clothed, lodged, fed, and instructed 
entirely by the funds of the college, and in a building which, 
from its size and convenience, might easily accommodate 
thrice the number. A ^t bird college, which we did not visit, 
contains eighteen students. 

Attached to the university is sSi hospital, which, on the 
morning of our visit, included 277 patients. We found it 
in excellent condition, the patients well classed, and the 
wards and other apartments, clean and comfortable. The 
kitchen and laboratory appeared to be managed with supe- 
rior judgment* Attached to the latter, is a lecture room, 
in which instruction is given to the students in pharmaceuti- 
cal chemistry. The furnaces and chemical appHr<itus ap- 
peared in good order. The soup made in the kitchen was 
improved by the grating of the bread, the machine used 
for this purpose being simple and ingenious. A woodea 
box contains a cylindrical grater of tin, which turns by a 
winch and handle ; the loaf is stuck upon a wooden bar, 
and pressed against the grater by the action of a heavj 
weight, which can be lessened or increased at pleasure. 
The operation is very expeditious and effectual. There is 
also a good library in the hospital, in the chamber of whic^ 
is a tableau, executied under the direction of Scarpa, ezhi- 
-biting the appearances of the eye, in all the forms of disease 
to which it is liable. 

Pavia contains about 22,000 inhabitants, ft is an ancient 
but handsome town. Several high towers remain in it ia 
good condition, the relics of Gothic taste. They are ap- 
plied to no important use, nor is it easy to conceive, for 
what purpose they were designed. 

We set off for Genoa with an addition of four ^r five pas- 
sengers, who had arrived from Milan ip the mot-ning. We 
crossed the riyer Tessin, or Ticino# on a long, covered, 
wooden bridge. This rirer, which communicates with Mi- 
lan by the canal before mentioned, is too shallow to admit of 
any other navigation than boats of moderate size. Rice is 
cultivated in laj^e quaatitiet in the neighbourhood of Pavia ; 
the facility of irrigation and the general level of the coua- 
iry, contributing essentially to the means of its productio«% 
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I after croMiBg the rirer, we entered the SutliiiuB tei^ 
literj Oar passperti were e|mi examioed, and our joar* 
ae J WM retarded nearly an hour, in consequence of a box 
of merchandise, which belont^ to one of the p«tsengefs. 
It appeared, at this |dace, that two of onrcompanj were in- 
habitants of Florence ; one was a Genoese, another a-Swiss, 
and a third a trader, who spoke Italian, French* and Ger^ 
DMn. One of the Floientkies was a Count Petro P******, 
a man of aboot thirty- five, and the other his cmra amiea, 
whom he was condodii^ to Genoa. She was <dder than 
himself, bat of a singalarly clear and blooming complexion, 
and a bri|;ht dark eye. She spoke French finently, her ct* 
cisbeo not so well. The Swiss was a pleasant joung man 
from Nyon. who had resided some time in Italy, and was 
occupied cbi^y as an agent for commercial houses. 

We crossed the river Po about three o^clock, on a bridge 
of boats. The country along its border is flat and not fer- 
tile. There is no village, nor even a single house at the 
bridge, exc^ a habitation on the middleof it, which serves 
as a lodging for the toll-gatherer. The river is sa wide, as 
to require fifty -three large boats for the support of this 
bridge. These are placed abreast of each other, and fast- 
ened by chains to smaller boats, which are anchored at a 
short distance op the stream. The banks of this river, at 
least in the neighbourhood of thift bridge, have nothing d 
that picturesque character which is so commonly ascribed 
to- ftaliafi scenery. We saw nothing that would justify the 
seeend Iteie of Pope's couplet, 

0*61 golden sanda let rick Pactolna flow, 
And tisee» weof aokber on tfce bmksof ^. 

We reachfti V>ogbere, a frontier town of Sardinia, about 
d^ki and fouhd gmdiquaiters. My friends and myself took 
a^roon^ where wc^ had a fire and supper to ovrselves ; not 
finding in the conversation of our stage coaipai^ any thing 
til compensate, foar &e loea . of an> evening, which might be 
devoteditOiOjar bookst or.pens* 

afithi WeiW€re>cidlednp'at half fust three. Theeoun- 
try. continoed'to 'be level,, aiid notwithstauding^the long con- 
tinuance oil dixy, frndhex, water was percolating the fields 
tbrottgh artificial fm^ranrs.aodipreserviBg the ground suffi- 
ciently moist for > a , Ibsely . vegetetioa^ There weM more 
women at work in»the.field| tiramowni The labowing^meB^ 
^.at least the psfMns^^ert^in^aU the. parts efitalyilfaet we 



6ar^trtifi*«H«d4bit>i]^b«gi>t>arel«ggodt They wear btfeechee 
bat no 9toekifigB, fpeqqcin% ^itb dbo^s, bat often nrttb* 
ent . This modle of dresa gives them a HMan appeamnce. 

in thie course of this moraing*8 ride, we passed rerj oe«P 
tiw pUin of Mavesgo, wbene was acted one of those btgb 
tragedies, with whtch Boaaparte so oftea amused and flat* 
tet^d the >gr^at niataoo. 1 he pilay of Marengo was highly 
gloritiiis. for it plaoed the htm crown on the head of the 
chief actor. Fifteen thoasand Aostrian subjects left dpon 
the fieU, and a conreipondibg nunber of 'French, v^as part 
of tbeeKhtbttioo.; but what was that, to the joy felt in Paris 
at the possesnoB of the ii«o crown ! Bat where are now 
the on>wn» the actor, asd the glory *of the triaoiph ? 

" Sic transit gloria mundi !" 

Our road led ua through Tortona, a pretty lai^ towDi 
where was ft^rmeriy, a very sU'ong fbrttdcation and a gstf*- 
viaoa ol H),OOG inen. The -fortt§cation no longer eaistty 
and the ganrisoa 4b dispersed, leaving the te>wn> in my opir 
Bton, aafer ^lan it was before. But it will- be long, probar 
bly very long^ before aalioo»' will be convinced that a hos- 
tile attitude only invites aggression, and that the art of war 
ftilrat the art of self-ifvjury or self-destructidn. 

•From Tortona we triivelled ^ouMiy nules upon a road can* 
sbracted by order of NafioleoQ. It showed the same atteo" 
tieo to stability and p(Mtnakien<^; which characterises his 
other improvemeoti^ imF thM-natuite. The inhabitants of this 
part of the tiountry, and indeed ^Ihoae of Tortona, are* 
swarthy and badly dressed. There is a manifest difference 
betw^eefi their appearance, and that of the inhabitanjt^ of 
Aoetpiaii Haly. which is much in favour of the latter. Figp 
Hveiie seen this esMMtitng growing in the oped groood. T^ 
fHhctpirl crops are wheat, rye iwmI tiee. We dined at Nov^ 
a ipretty large town, with faif^h housen and narrow, dii^ 
alrieisfts^'biit We wene luroistned witb a good dtnoer, an4 f eo4 
attendance. 

Tlie A^pe«oes presented^ themselves to oar view on 
leaviBg this place, and (the road very aoe» beeame rough 
and hilly. 

The 'Villages through which we passed, etihibit nothij^p-ef 
j&e deanly and eomi^table appeai«»poe dl* o«r Attencda 
eoHMitry towns. In the article of comfort, these people ave 
-at least a century behind the United States, ie it posaifate 
liiat the b«ttL^.A.iiflli<m flit(ht to aakits fciog, whether ihegr 
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are to be iiappy or wrelclied'? The &dt is eefteialy not 
io tlie toQ or the efiiHUe. Frwt it rnaedm ab imd eute and 
expoaed lor sale in great ▼arietj at ereiy place, itappean 
bowerer to be within the reach of very lew ; not becaose 
it ia dear, bat because there are so maaj who have nothing 
to boy with. We had this daj a GorioQs, hot perhaps not 
an ttncommoD, specimai^ of manners, strictlj Italian, in the 
conduct of Cooot Petro P******, and his ooiorMo. It was 
marked bj the Dost devoted attention ott. his port, and an 
alinost incessant prattle on hers. Nothing bat the melodi* 
oas accents df the Italian iangoage, which operates opoo the 
ear like mosic« could reconcile as to sach-componj.* How- 
ever, one of the advantagaa of & public carriage, k tbe les- 
son which it affords, in the practical knowledge of oar spe- 
cies. This woman had ief! a hasband in Florence, and wijth 
his consent was taking this joomey. She had a son grows 
up, and holding a place, hs we were told, in the pope's lift 
guards ; and yet was she travelling throogh the country 
with this count.'^pparently, from no other motive than that 
6f pleasure ! We passed Gavi, a town at the foot of the 
mountains ; and, as the night was beginning to close upon 
as, arrived at Volta2gs:io to lodge* 

27th. We departed-early, and'had a long ascent. These 
mountains are different in their- features from the Alps, 
more broken, much more devotd of stratified rocks, more 
conglbmerate, as if heaped' up tti haste^ or formed by seme 
tumultuous deposition. This part of tbe Appenines ap- 
pears, too, to be less productive of grass^ than the valleys 
of the Alps. 

It waff not fsr from- noon, when, reachiog>the summit of 
-tfie Bocbetta, one of the highest of the maritime Appenines, 
we obtained a foil and' fine view of the Mediterranean, wiUl 
several ships under full sail; moving upon it. The sight 
greatly animated our spirits, and stimulated our imaginations^ 
fer here we were certainty on olassic ground. The road t>e- 
ing extremely rough, we walked a long distance down the 
mountain. At Campomarone, a little village, we stopped 
to dine,' but alas for. our mountain appetites.'-^-it was Stk 
Simon's day ; and to try the fidelity of his believers, it was 
ordered- t^t they sheqid abstain from meat. Our inn, 
therefore, could>anordnothifig but eggs and fresh anchovies^ 
with coffee and bread and batter. The anchovies being 
to me, in their fresh state, a new dish, 1 was willing, fov 
ooce, to confeitm to the calendar, and have-nothiog-tpdo^. 
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iritfi eiifier.l)«i^. miiteo, orfwrk. The disbts* «tp(atkll; 
Uie anchovies, were food, ami wjt limd, probity, ^^ie 
as iirell at tbo§e who paid no nqgavd to Baisto. On leafing 
tbia alaoe oar ItaiiAii cemt got iolo^a^imofM paaticn with 
the UeDoeae pasaeoger^ for sot laa?iiig the aeaC the latter 
had occfipied is the cabriolet the whole jottrBey^ and flAo<# 
him to t^e it^ that he mifixt be along aide of m liii/eiiiea^ 
wlio iiad choaoii to plaaa bctnelf in front, and ride, for a- 
while, indepeodttitlj ef her gaiiaot. But his jealousy 
would not suffer this, tie oidered the man from his seati 
which the latter refuaed to comply with. He then direct^ 
ed the lady to coAie down ; and aner many remonstrances, 
she tho(]^ht best to yield, and resiiflie her station in the 
coach I but he was ao highly o£^uded as to refuse to get in, 
and w.e set off without hwi. He walked sulkily along, (or 
some time, till one or two of the passengers, out of com- 
pasaioo for the woman, got out and tried to sooCh bim. H^ 
came up, and burst out again into such a fit of passion at tite 
unoffending passenger, that had not the others interfered, 
he would have thrown a large stone at his bead. He be- 
came more calm by degrees, and at length got into the 
coach* Such was the conduct of a man bearings the title of 
count ; and such is the dominion of passion^ when it.itsjt^ 
fered habitually to OTcrstep the bounds of moralMy* Near 
Gampomarooa, we passed the^ little river PQ)cevera< miA 
travelled on an excellent foadj made at the espenae of the 
family of Cambiaso, when a noble of that (an^ily wt# Df)|ge 
of Genoa. We met, on this road, an astonishing AumbiiP* 
of mules and asses, conveying goods firom^G^Poariti ^avge 
boxes suspended on each side of the animals* ExceptiBg 
Hquors and groceries, the transport of i|icirchikidiae fraai 
that town to the interior, is effected on the bcichs of tbeae 
diminutive creatures. The valjiey of tbe Pplcevera, and 
the vicinity of Genoa, are extremely inl^rastMig from the 
number of large and elegant country houses of its wieallhjp 
citizens, and the picturesque situations in whietb^^ey ace 
placed. On the top of a high bill is a chprcb dedi<»ted to 
" Jfotre Dame del Mart.^' Tbithor the aailOffs and ah^i 
owners, who believe in th? protection oif the aaiRts, clind^ 
to prefer their supplicationiS for the aiDeqSASof Ihev advan- 
tures on the boisterous <|eej>v To propitiate «M>ihe affnrtu* 
ally the favour of the Vii^in. lb,e -saani^afio^n bring pites** 
eats to her shrine, of. aogo^e part ^f their 4;4rgp» ojf iof rfi|(f5S» 
IHocks, old-sails, and other moveable parts of the ship ! 
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BghthjKue. a higb toirer, oa tbe brink of tbe water b a 
oon.p.caoa« «>d be.atifi.1 objaet. aodlbe new of thi cit? 
of Geaoa. a. we adiraDced aloivthe sboft, was truly gt^ 
iltt ri^' '~*^^ a bi^. from the circS^ 

and bigh hilb^ whieb art has converted into eardens and 
on«m«.ted with bon««, „^ ^ ^hieh are^S S 

tte ci^ only, within the circnnifercnce of six mUes : whili 
tte otter comprehend, a nnmber of hilb. villas aid for! 
tewwes, and ha» a curcnit of thirteen mile*. 

d'»™l'T*' *r* *"**• ''j*^"' difficoljy from tbe gen» 
d arms, a franc from one of tbe paMeogen, beinx sofficient 
to convince them that it wa. ni^^ce^Liy* to ^JS^^* 
trunks and ennune their contents. At the Hotel ^ I^ 
dres, situated immediately on the bav w* w»r« 1- 
dated with a good ch«nbe'r b tS^'s^U .t^'f '''^'■ 

LETTER XVII. 

Marmllu, lltk month, (/im>etnier\3: 1818 

one of my companions bad a letter of intn^ATpt.v.^ „ 
lives in a kind of palace.—a house wU » i "• "* 

court, a wide and loYiv stdrc^P „n^ * '^'«* '"*«"»'• 

tbeselanse baiMin7tbSr^:; 'S^.^TErT; ""' 
ceived us politelv talkod af t^A^^-e f cnoa. He re- 

once tnivCSm Genoa toStnnK™^'' "? ^''^^ had 
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iitioD. The engine, we found, was English, and managed' 
by an English engineer. The accommodations, though far 
inferior to those in American steam-hoats, were not such as 
to prevent us from deciding upon a passage in her, if nothiogp 
farther should ocourto oppose it. We called on Dr. Moyon, 
with an introductfon from Acerhi, of Milan. His brotheti 
to whom he introduced us, is professor of cheniistrj in the 
university, and keeps- a Farmacia, or druggist's shop, in a 
degree of neatness that we thought worthy of remark. Hi» 
articles were classed according to their composition, under 
four principal heads; Mttalliy Simplici. Acidic and Alkoholi, 
The doctor and professor both accompanied us to the uni* 
versity, a large building rn the centreof the town, formerly 
a college of Jesuits. We ascended, on entering, a flight 
of wide marble steps, with two statues of large lions crouch* 
log at the foot, as if to support the massive weight of the 
staircases. They exhibited- to us the philosophical appa- 
ratus^a tolerable collection, though trifling compared with- 
that at Pavia, and inferior indeed to several private collec* 
tions in America* We were introduced in the college, 
to Viviani, professor of natural history, a gentleman of 
modest pretensions, hot of much scientific merit. His ca- 
binet of minerals, though of recent preparation, bids fair 
to become respectable. The university has, at present, 
about 150 students ; sixty of whom are in the medical class. 
It comprehends four faculties, viz; Science, Law, Medicine, 
and Theology. 

We spent half an hour in a reading room; provided with' 
French and Swiss newspapers, and a few literary journal^. 
A small newspaper, printed in Lausanne, (1 believe daily,) 
has a very extensive circulation in the southern parts -of 
Europe, from the sensible, moderate,* and judicious manner' 
in which the editor notices the political features of the' 
passing moment. In a trip to the light-house this ailemooiij 
we had, from the water, an interesting view of the town, 
and of the mountains around it. With ^ weary steps, and* 
slow," we ascended to the lantern, and feasted our eyes 
on the charming scenery. The sea wascalm^ the skyciear, 
and the air mild and refreshing. Dolphins were sporting at 
no great distance from the base of the tower,- and* numerous 
smadl boats were moving on the surface. Savona, the town 
in which Columbus was born, could be discerned in the 
western horizon, while toward the east, the city, with its 
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kondred pakM^as, and ita fiaa gardens, waa apiead life^i- 
map before oa. 

Oo onr reUiro» we a top p od at tiie palace of Dona» whoae* 
fimily BUs so iatpoftant a apaoe in llie raoords of Goioa. 
-ft is a iafge building, bot witboiit aajr marks ef ezl«rior 
elagaace. 

S9tfa. Dr. Moyoo conducted as, this nw)m4ng» ta 4he 
hospital, celebrated fer its arcbitectnre, and Ike naasber of 
putients it nsually cantains. H is a fine boildittg, wkb wiM 
marble stairs and oolasOTS*. Upon entering, we w««e alruck 
with the great number of statues, larger than lile, placed in 
elevated and conspicuous places along the walls. They are 
the representatives of those benevolent persons who baf% 
contributed liberallj to the funds of the inslitutioB. The 
statues of those who gave to the amount of 100,000 Uvres 
(about £2,800 sterling) are placed at their ease, in a sitting 
posture, while those, whose purses were not ^uite ae loi^, 
or hearts more narrow, are condemned for erer to an erect 
posilion. These huge statues, figurii^ like gtaots in a 
castle, arebadlj executed in marble, and have become so 
black with dust and smoke, that it would be difOcuh to say 
whether the bene^tor was a Moor or a Chnstian, bat mr 
the Cathohc place in which he is deposited. The general- 
appearance of this hospital s^on convinced us, that there 
was a great deficiency in the attention it receives from its 
managers and nurses. Cleanliness is muck neglected. The 
beds are placed in a double tier, with very little apace be- 
tween them. The house contained about 1000 patients, at 
the time of our visit, but the number sometimes swetts to 
two and 3000. Only seven of the sistesrs of oberity are 
engaged here, the other nurses being hired, it is attended 
by four physicians jmd four surgeons^ with their assiatftnts. 
It is supported in part bjF legacies, the deficiency being 
made up by |^vernment. The cases taken to this hnaiatal 
are all considered as remediable. One apertsaeat is ap- 
propriated to wouads arising from accidents— a legulation 
which we found to exist also at Milan. This ^ve rise to a 
mistake, in one Very respectable English traveller, who, 
in his published journal, relates^ that in the hospital ^ 
Genoa, one roam* is ^assigned to> those who hare been 
wounded with the stiletto ; and he addoaes it as 'an evidence 
of the deplorable state of morals in that csty. We next 
visited the hospital fer inourables^and insane. U contalof > 
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m the whole, 700, whose condition, in general, dienotei the 
absence of judgment, cleanliness, and tenderness. It in« 
eludes seventy male lunatics, and a greater number of 
female. Forty of these poor creatures were chained dowa 
in their beds, and seldom allowed the use of their limBs, or 
the enjoyment of fresh air It was the most affecting and 
disgusting bedlam I ever saw. lu one room were 300 of 
the incurables, some of them exhibiting the most appalling 
maladies which fie^h is heir to. - A considerable proportion 
of these are children. The inattention and neglect, appa- 
rent in these hospitdls, are ai>cribed, by most persons, to a 
dereliction of order and principle, consequent upon the 
political changes of the c:ountry,.and the introduction of a 
feeble, and, at the same time, a higoted government. The 
effect of this change is felt, in all the institutions of Genoa. 

This town is the only seaport of any consequence in 
Sardinia, and yet its commerce receives no protection, no 
fostering encouragement from the government. The uni- 
versity langutsheff for want of the aid which a Mberal and 
enlightened policy might give it ; and fears are entertained, 
that the building which it occupies, will, erelong, revert to*, 
the Jesuits. 

We visited in our walk, the ofd templi? of San StephanOr 
in a low and damp situation, but remarkable for its altar 
piece, the stoning of Stephen, by Raphael, and his pupil 
Julio Romano. The figures »rc ainsnlnrl^ evpr^mive, es- 
pecially the saviige fierceness of the ruffians, who are in the 
act of casting enormous stones upon the dying martyr, whose 
resigned and pious looks bespeak the mild, but irresistible 
force of th« faith for whirh he died. The upper part of 
the picture, is an attempt to represent the ce&stial bene- 
diction upon the devotedness of this Christian hero. The 
countenance of the Saviour, whone arm is stretched' out to- 
ward him, is replete with the most animating benignity. 

We accepted to-day, the invitation of our Bnglish friend, 
Thomas, to dine with him. His wife was confined by indispo- 
sition to her chamber^ and mostly to her bed' But as the com- 
pany of strangers who could converse in the English tongue, 
was not very often to be enjoyed in Genoa, we were invited 
into her room. She is young^aod handsome, and from her 
style of conversation, possesses a mind more than usually 
brilliant. She was suffering from a protracted and obstinate 
cold, which effected her nervous system, and was attended 
with cou^. Notwithstanding the mildness of this climate, 
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eoUt* and even coMvniplioofl, are not UMMQal. SevenP 
persDos were iorited to dioe wkh us ; aod it was coaiethu{ 
of a treat to us, to sit down once more to a table in the 
Eog^iflh mode. The fish of the MediteFninean are conai* 
dered as excellent. Provisional, and hviog in i^eoeral, were 
atated hy the gentlen&sn present, to be less than one half of 
•the usual prices in Cni2;lisb towns. A partner of oer host 
bad recently removed here from Eln^iand with bis family^ 
and had taken a house with seventeen roons in it, lor £24 
sterling per annum. 

The government of Sardinia, if we may judge from naanj 
bets presented to our notice, appears every where to be 
despised, and the country to be completely prieatHiiideo* 
The streets of Genoa, indeed abound with priesli and froo^ 
fbeir looks, one would certainly imagioe that tbey hire nraeli 
to their likiog* Tbey have a robust and contented air» 
end are, upon the whole, both here and in other places, » 
set of eeusually fine looking men. There are more Car 
Bucbins in Geooa^ihan I have any where else net w4tb» 
Their dress is a co.tise coat, or mantle, of gray^clotb; feet 
bare« except, wndals., no covering on the bead^^and a belt or 
string round the waist, from which is suspended a rope« 
with a knot in its lower end. This is understood to be for 
the pujrpose of eelf-flagellation, in order to expel the wiokei. 
one, when they find be is about to assault their epiritoal 
honsei But. if the . information communicated at oar 
table to- day l)e true, (and it was presented in no qm^h- 
licmable shape,) the knots of these monks are oilen toe aell^. 
and altogether insufficient for the purpose of repeUing the 
•enemy. In short the opin«ob is coiimioe»that the actiui 
lives of tbeae people^ are. in a certain sense, extremely 
immoral. The Capuchins profess aod p98s«is&» e peat de« 
gree of ignorance ; but ^gporance is^ certainly, net the 
pledge of yintue, 

I was sorrj to Iraro^ that though there are fifty English 
iDbabitanls in Genoa,, they haxre no settled worship^ apod 
but little true society is maintain^^d amongst tbem. Their 
princjp'il object beiugthe gains of trade, in which po^uit 
the;^ are -riyabk, they suffer frivolous jealousies to divide 
themu and to cut tbem off from one of the highest ef f^ 
earthly blessings^ the ei\joyment of loving, and being be- 
loved, by thope with whom we are connected. 

We were surprised to see in the hospitals and in the 
itreetif ap qiuch of ^e ^maU^it ootwitbitavidiDg that iw- 
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<t)iii9l1io& is ofifcred gratb to the poor. Bat. the difficulty 
waft explained when we were infanned, that the monka 
oppose the pro^^ss of iraccia^tioa, and propagate the opi* 
nion, that, as God sent the other disease, it ought to be sub- 
mitted to. Our informants are fully persuaded, that the 
state of society in Genoa, is in a rapid retrograde move- 
ment, and that it has already gone back more than a cen- 
tury ; an effect, altogether to be ascribed to the late politi- 
cal changes. Though I am aware that great allowances 
are to be made for the bias of. political opinions, there are 
proofs of the justness of these conclusions, to an extent 
^greatly to be regretted. ^ 

Many of the streets of Genoa, are too narrow for any 
-carriage to pass, except a wheel barrow, and yet these are 
places of populous and busy resort One of these narrow 
passages is appropriated to goldsmiths and jewellers, and 
glitters from one end to the other, with the riches of their 
various ornaments. A taste for finery, is an evident and* 
striking trait in the females of this ancient republic. 

30th. Our guide condticted us this morning to the schooT 
for the deaf and dumb, an establishmeot containing about 
twenty boys. Their principal instructer, Ottavia Giovanni 
Battista Affarotti, is a learned monk. As our visit was ne- 
cessarily short, from the want of time, we saw the boys 
only in the school room. They performed before us an 
exercise which was really surprising. A question in Alge- 
bra was given to three of them, involving three unknown 
quantities x, y, and z. On a targe black board, the condi- 
tions of the question were written down by them, from the 
signs or gestures of the teacher, and each of the boys in 
succession, deduced the valaes of the letters ; the first found 
the value of x, the second with' the aid of that, found the 
value of y, and the third that of z. They were sometimes 
a little puzzled or disconcerted, but were rectified by the 
motions of the monk, who appeared vexed, I thought, at 
their dulness. If this was not a hackneyed question, as 
we had no reason to suppose from what appeared, it evinc- 
ed the wonderful precision, with which the most abstract 
knowledge can be conveyed to the deaf and dumb. We 
were about to depart, when the good monk requested us 
to wait a few minutes longer. He asked my name, and on 
taking my card, he held it concealed in his hand, and di- 
rected one of the boys to write my name on the board, 
Hie* intereoarse between them was altogether by signs. 
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They fint wrote Monsieur. He aext told them to write 
the name of the apostle that was the most beloved bj[ our 
Saviour. They immediately wrote, Jtan. He then told 
them to pat down the fifth letter of the word which ex- 
pressed joy. They wrote the letter 6, and uoder it, to 
show how they obtained it, they wrote aUegresso, Next 
they were told to join the last letter of the name of the 
most celebrated of the Roman copquerors. R, was added 
to the 6, and the word Ccesar^ put uuderaeath. Then, the 
second letter of the name of the king of animals. I, was 
placed along side the R. and Lion written below. Then, 
the first letter of the term for wisdom. S, was attached to 
the I, and sagtite^ written. The first letter of the name 
of the ferryman that conveyed his onwilliog passengers 
over the Styx. C, and Caron. The fourth letter in the 
Dame of the patriarch that had a stone for bis pillow. O, 
and Ja€ob. Lastly, the second letter of the last discovered 
quarter of the globe. M, and America^ were in like man- 
ner written. My name was thus in full, and with wonder- 
ful dexterity made out. The countenances and manners of 
these children, bespoke great mental activity and ioquisi- 
tiveness ; and 1 never witnessed an exercise which so 
clearly demonstrated the power which mind possesses over 
mind, under circumstances so unfavourable to the develope- 
ment of its faculties. 

Some of the streets of Genoa are remarkable for being 
occupied on each side by nothing but houses of so large a 
«ize and so richly furnished as to vie in splendour with 
many of the palaces of Europe. The Strada Nuova and 
Strada Balbi, are not excelled, I should imagine, by any two 
streets in Europe, for the uniform magnificence of their 
buildings. They are mostly painted on the outside, with 
ornamental figures, and some of them of no mean execution, 
giving to a whole street, a scenic effect that is truly impos- 
ing. We stopped at the Palace de Serrar, and were ad- 
mitted by the porter into two or three of the principal 
apartments. The nicely waxed floor, the profusion of gild- 
ing, the numberless reflections from the mirrors, exteii^ing 
from the top to the bottom x>f the rooms, the finely painted 
ceilings, the richness of the furniture, tapestry, &c. are all 
calculated to awaken the vulgar gaze, and either to put 
simplicity to the blush, or to excite the natural and reason- 
able inquiry, of what use is all this prodigality of wealth ? 
4oes it contribute to the dignity and happiness of man ? In 
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this 8tn»et, we were more beset with beggars, than we haA 
been anj where else ia our joarney. Some of tSiem were 
almost Ddked, and extremely pertinaciont io their demands 
for charity; Sach a contrast, between the somptuoasness 
of a city, and the eitreme poverty of many of its inhalHt'- 
ants, is, perhaps, nd where so striktli|, as it is in this place. 

Our steps were next directed to l^e Alhergo dt Poverty 
or hotel for the poor } a large bnilding, aitnated on Ugh 
groaad, and rather remarkable for the taste, as weU as 
strength of its sffcbitectnre* It is a genend work bouse, 
and from its extent, one wonld think it sufficient to reliere 
all the poor of Genoa from want, or, «t leairt, from that 
pinching penury, which leads them to street beggary. This 
effect it probably would prednce^ if begging was strictly 
prohibited, instead of being, as it is, encouraged by the re- 
ligioos prejudices of the people . In tii^ Albergo de Poveri^ 
any person may present himself^ and ask for employment ; 
atnd unless there be something extremely unreasonable in 
the request, he is admitted into the houa^e, fed, clothed^ 
and lodged, and the balance of his labour, if any be due, 
paid him whenever he chooses to withdraw. The house 
contained, at the time of our visit, about 1 100 women, and 
400. men. The women were employed in spinning, weav* 
ing, embroidery, in makmg artificial flowers, and silk 
ribands. The rooms exhibited an interesting display of 
activity and skill. The men were engaged in weaving 
coarse atuffs, as tickings, &c. The amount of the labour 
falls short of the expenditures of the house, but in what 
proportion, 1 did not learn. The deficiencies are supplied 
by donations, and by government 4 and some of its princi- 
pal benefactors are honoured, as in the hospitida, by having 
their statues placed in the hall and antkhamber, either 
seated or standing, as their merits deserve. In the chapel 
of this lat^ house, are a number of pdntii^, and a statae» 
by Michael Angelo, of the Virgin, supportmgthe dead body 
of Christ. It is in strong relief, and is considered as jMie 
of the most exquisite pieces of sculptnrey ever executed bjr 
that great master of the art / 

From this famous "tavern," we retired to our inn, dined^ 
and prepared to leave Genoa. Professor Viviani called, 
and gave me several specimens of minerals of the neigh* 
bourhood, and signified his desire <rf a correspondence, on 
subjects of science. 

The city of Genoa, certainiy presents mair|r objects of 

Vol. I. SO 
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great interest to tbe tfaTeller, notwitfastndioK tkit tt «p^ 
pean to have poised, long since, its meridiaii of prospeiitj. 
ItB history, as is well known, is highly corions and instmc- 
tire, famishing a salutary lesson, with respect to the info- 
ence of goremments, apon the morals and happiness of a 
people. Its position is eiceeding^y beaatifol, and its cli- 
mate that of an almost perennial sfmng. It is rare that 
snow falls, and water bat seldom freezes in the streets, 
notwithstanding, that its latitude corresponds with that of 
Lake Champlain, in the United States. The character of 
the Genoese, is repated to be ai^voarabfte to integrity and 
honesty. Craftiness at a bargain, and an avidity for gain, 
with bat too little scruple about the means* are said to be 
characteristics- of the citizens of this town ; but this remark, 
is by no means applicable to tbe bankets, and regdlar mer- 
chants. The women are not remaiicably hands4Miie. In the 
streets, they wear thin shaflHs, which hang over the head, 
and fall loosely down the back, with the comers folded 
round the arms. We had no opportunity of making per- 
sonal inquiries, into their wit or knowledge, and, what is of 
higher importance, their domestic virtues ; but* presumiog 
that they are influenced by a depressing system of faith 
and government, as well as the other sex, we should not 
have entered on the inquiry, with an expectation of finding 
any ^ng superior to the female accomplishment of Ei^land 
and America, but greatly the reverse. 

The markets were amply supplied with the finest fruit, 
and in great variety. Fresh ^ were plentiful. There 
was one kind of fruit in the market, we had never seen be- 
fore, though it was cheap, and very palatable. It ijb of the 
size of a small plumb, covered with fine bristles, or down, 
which does not hurt the month. The colour is a bright 
scarlet red ; it is a very showy fruit, its substance is a soft 
fiirinaceous pulp, and its taste sweet and s^eeable. Its 
trivial name, in the market, is Corbezz<da. The plant is 
the Arbutus Unedo, (strawberry-tree,) an evergreen, com* 
men to the bills round Genoa, but rather rare in other 
places. It grows in the island of Corsica, where the juice 
of its fruit is converted into an agreeable wine. 

Having taken our passage in the steam-boat for Marseilles, 
Dr. Sims, and myself, took leave of our companion, B. 
Dockray, who was going into the south of Italy : our part- 
ing was with mutual regret, for we had ever found in our 
friend, qualities, which rendered him a very pleasant bdA 
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iBteHigent feilow-trardler ; well acquainted with the his* 
tory of the coantries we were passing through ; full of en- 
lightened curiosity, and zeal for information ; and, what is 
very important in one who joumies for instruction, an early 
riser, and of industrious habits. 

In turning my face westward from Genoa, aiid relinquish- 
ing all prospect of visiting the splendid remains, of the great 
mistress of the world, and other interesting objects in the 
south of Italy, I hstre resolved to sacrifice inclination, curi- 
osity, and pleasure, to considerations of utility — of profes* 
sional duty. It will be impossible to extend my journey south, 
to Rome, Naples, and Vesuvius, without devoting six weeks, 
or at least a month, to these objects. I should thereby de- 
prive myself 6f bo qauch of some of the principal concerns 
which I bad in view in leaving home — a visit to the schools 
of Paris, London, and Edinburgh^ during the season of in- 
struction, as greatly to lessen the advantages, or at least the 
satisfaction which I hope to gain, by spending the winter in 
those distinguished seats of learning. 

On board the boat, we ibund a number of persons, at- 
tracted by a desire to see her works and witness their ope- 
ration. About one half of these were women, some of 
whom remained on board a considerable time after we were 
under way. An old priest was also among those whose curi- 
osity was thus excited; But, considering the novelty of 
such a spectacle, (this being the first steam-boat that had 
been erected on the Mediterranean,'*^ and this her first trip 
to Genoa,) the number of those who came to visit the boat 
was very small. This was doubtless owing to the idea of 
danger, which, I found, was very prevalent, in relation to 
steam-'boats. There were bnt two passengers from Genoa, 
besides ourselves. The boat was named Ferdinando Primo, 
her size was 264 tons, and the power of the engine, fifty 
horses. It was very obvious, at first setting off, that 
neither the captain, nor the snperintendant for the owners, 
(who was also with us,) nor the crew, were possessed of 
much of that dexterity, and good management, which dis- 
tinguish the movements on iMiard of our vessels. A great 
deal of bustle ; loud and incessant talk, and evident confu- 
sion, together with a drunken engineer, were rather unfa- 
vourable prognostics, with respect to the safety of our voy- 
age. Thou^ they had been a fortnight in port, preparing 

* With th« exception of a steam-boat, which runs from Venice to Trieste* on the 
A4ntti€. This boat belongs, I beliove, chiefly to the Amencan consul, at IVieste. 
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for this Ip^* tbefiielwafliiotaUgotm, tiliUke moment of 
our departord. 

Tb« lantern of the tower, threw its broad gleam« over 
the bej, as we moved oat of the harbour, and night closed 
upon as, while the numerous lights of Genoa were glimmer- 
ing visiUy in our rear. Though this boat w^ intended 
chiefly, if not esdottvely, for passengers, the accommoda- 
tions for sleeping were very indifierent. With some diffi- 
cnity, I procured a mattraas, and at length fell, into a sound 
sleep, on the bosom of that water which has so often been 
the scene of ancient and modern conflict ; of exploits which 
were sung by Homer, narrated by Tacitos and Livy» and 
swelled in the trump of fame by the eloquence oi Ciceny. 

3l9t. I rose earfy and went on deck. The scenery was 
truly delightful^ the sea calm* the sky serene, the air mild 
and balmy, and the mountainous coast, near which we were 
moving with an easy and steady pace, wore an aspect alto- 
gether enchanting, at the distance at which we viewed it. 
Many towns were in sight, mostly near the water, but some 
of them elevated among the hills. The sun rose with splen- 
dour, and 1 thought with uncommon beauty. One's feel- 
ings are sometimes attuned to the harmony of nature, with 
more than ordinary senatbility ; and when* at those, favour- 
ed moments, the fancy and affections are in accordaaee with 
new and sublime appearances in the visible creation, we 
may mark such periods as the^*' sunny islands^' in the mi- 
steady ocean of human existence.. 

At nine we wene served with a good breakfast of coffee^ 
bread, butter, and eggs^ by Salvador, our cook* a sleepy^ 
dull looking Italian, but quite disposed, in his own time and 
manner, to oblige his customers. Our captain, Don An-- 
drea Marttno (which certainly sounds better than Andrew 
Martin,) was a man of an open countenaace and modest 
manners. He had been a captain in the NeapoUtan navy, 
and appeared to be respected and beloved by bis crew. 
We moved through the water at the rate of four and a half, 
or five knots per hour ; but such was the interest we took 
in the scenery around us, there was little or no impatience 
felt from the slowness of our progress, though accustomed, 
at home, to move with double that speed. As we advanced, 
the coast became more populous. At one time there were 
no less than thtrteea towns in view at once, some of them 
at vciry considerable heights. Several qf those on, the oo«st 
were surrounded with lu^h vsl^^ 
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Oar progress against the wine! and without 8atls» excited, 
to the hi^est pitch, the curiosity of those who gained a 
sig^t of US from the shore ; and from almost e^^ery town, 
boats poshed off, fnll of men, women« and boys, who rowed 
vigorously to overtake us, and to ascertain what and who 
we were. Few, if- any of them, had ever seen a steam- 
boat before, and many of them had never heard of such an^ 
invention. The captain suffered none to come on board, 
bat generally threw them a rope, and allowed them to keep 
along side as far as they chose. It was diverting to notice 
the eager gaze, and the incessant jabber, of these swarthy 
Sardinians. In several of the numerous boats which inter* 
cepted us, in the course of the day, an old priest would ap- 
pear among the curious visiters, and if tbere was a danger 
of not coming up with us, these ^thers would apply as lus- 
tily to the oars as any of the comjpany . But it was remar-' 
kable that the captain would never throw a rope to a boat 
which conta^med a priest. 1 learned from him, subsequent- 
ly, that he considered it bad luck to have a priest on board 
of bis ship, and that he considered them as among the most 
worthless, if not the most corrupt people in the country. 
He told me afterwards that there were 30,000 priests in Na- 
ples, and that their conduct was well known to be extreme- 
ly licentious. His estimation of this class of the communi- 
ty, had, it is probable, derived some of its colouring or bias, 
from his naval habits. 

A great number of large porpoises appeared in the course* 
of the morning. Many vessels were in sight, several of 
which were large brigs, but all much farther ,from^ shore 
than our boat. At two o'clock we refreshed ourselves with 
a cup of tea. The superintendent. Wolf, we found to be a 
man of mild manners. He is a native of Strasburg, and as 
we were told by one of the passengers, is a Jew. The two 
men employed as engineers, are both Englishmen, and both 
habituated to drink. One of them was almost constantly 
intoxicated, and they were generally at variance and quar- 
rels. One of our passengers is a Genoese,, inquisitive, 
shrewd •^discontented with his situation, and with the govern- 
ment, and determined to come to America, were it not for 
the pain of leaving his mother. Another is an elderly 
Frenchman, residing in Genoa. He was in Ei^land fifty 
years ago, and had been much with the family of Fox*s at 
Falmouth, and appeared to retain a great regard for them^, 
and for the society to which they belong. 
30* 
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Id llie coorse of the dqr, we^Msdl McNitco, a town end 
priocipflMty of PiedmoBt, very small, and werj poor. 

11th month, l8t. The B«n rose this morning with the 
i«me mild lastre as it did yesterday, and the weather was 
again delightful. We were advancing, when I came on 
deck, about four and a half milee per honr, with the islands 
d'Hyeres jost before ns, and a good prospect of seeing onr 
port before night ; tint this flattering prospect was soon at 
an end. It was announced to as, that the fuel was nearly 
ezhaosted, and would not carry us much farther. This 
rery unwelcome intelligence threw us into a dilemma, and 
our superintendent and manager was exceedingly embar- 
rassed and knew not what steps to take. I advised him to 
steer for Toulon, which was at no great distance ; but it 
toon appeared that we had not sufficient to carry ns, even 
thither. The only altematire, therefore, was to approach 
the shore at a small vill^, then in sight, called Saline 
d^Hyere, about a league distant from the town d'Hyere. 
This was resolved upon. As we advanced towards the vil- 
lege, there appeared no little commotion among the inhabi- 
tants. We anchored at seme distance from the shore, and 
a boat at length ventured out to examine us. Others soon 
followed,containingmilitaire8,douattieres, mistresses, maids, 
labourers, gentlemen of the village, boys and giris, all ea- 
ger and prompt to see the sight, ft>r we were now on the 
coast of France. They informed us, that they knew not 
what to make of our vessel, when they first saw her advan- 
cing, without sails, and against the wind, but, observing her 
at length coming toward the shore, and smoking rather unusu- 
ally, the conclusion was, that she wa^ a ship on fire, running 
in for assistance, and they were accordingly preparing, men 
and women, to get out their boats, and come to our relief, 
when they saw us quietly drop anchor. As to a steam-boat, 
they never heard of one. At one o'clock, we went on 
shore, to endeavour to procure some wood or fuel of -sonte 
sort, but it proved to be a most difficult enterprise. There 
was wood on the shore, but it was destined for the con- 
struction of some of the salt works, and Ais being the first day 
of the week, the owner of it had gone abroad. The i^ei>- 
noon was therefore spent, without affi)rdii^ any immediate 
prospect of relief or assistance, at this {dace. Our manager 
proved to be very deficient in that kind of eneigy and ad- 
dress, which is requisite to ^e station he had undertaken, 
as the director of a new and important coDcem. 
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I peJbpfe of tlie Tillage appeared to be of deceot man- 

tt^rably well informed for their station* They 

!f;^;%jt measuring salt, and loading a Teaael with it» 

^nndin^ it was the Christian sabbath. In tliis woiic, 

^i»meber ta^oHonsly engaged, carrying heavy bi^ of 

sa^xteitiieir beads, from the measurer to the boat. Thi» 

; 3ali;is made by the villagers, from the water of the sea, by 
solar <^vnppFation. ft costs, in the manafactnre, about ten 
sons pier bnshel ; but the doty is thirteen and a half francs, 
JQSt twjB'nty*8even times the original value ; so that the pur- 
chaser ha^ to pay for itj fourteen francs perirasheL 1 re- 
6df|ected,>with some degree of pleasure, that the salt man* 
ufactarcFd at Salioa, in Onondaga county. New- York, co8t» 
when r wa's there in 1815, duty and all, but twenty-five 
<:ents.- per bushel ; about one-tenth of the Mediterranean 
price ! • ' 

2d. We were in the same situation this morning, as 
whbntVe first dropped anchor yesterday, at noon, — no fuel, 
ai^d not knowing how to procure any. We were told, more- 
overi as a farther triiU of our patience, that the wood which 
the country afibrded, was, for the most part, brought to the 
.viHage, on the backs of mules. Our manager worried 
himseri^ by running hither and thither, without effect. In 
the me^.time, Dr. S. and myself, with the Genoese passeo- 
ger» resolved to turn the day to some account, and we set 
off to visit ^e salt-works of the village. We found the 
worfanen willing and disposed to give us information. 
/ The process of evaporation, as it is here conducted, is 
very simple. - The ground, adjacent to the sea, being fiat, 
extensive basins are formed, by making shallow excava- 
tiQns in the earth, of about four rods square, the bottom 
beinjg cafefully levelled, and pounded or rolled hard. 

• .Into these tlie Water is admitted, at pleasure, from canals or 
ditches/ which pass along side the area thus prepared to re- 
ceive it* •The evaporation goe» on rapidly in dry weather,* 
and wh^n tfie brine has arrived at a certain degree of con- 
cen^tiiKi It is let into another compartment,^ where the salt 

' ^crystidlizeisr and settles to the bottom. When dry, it is 
fcdlf.ed up,' as fftfe from the earth or dirt as possible, and in 
fhisiBtMe if serves for coarse purposes, such as the use of 

';c4ttle,' pickling large meats, fish, &c. It is purified, for 

riuecNr domestic use, by dissolving it in a large reservoir^ 
■whki&iii is pumped, by horse power, into a very broad,^ 

/sbalfQWi'lroor boiler, and again reduced by artificial heat 
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The water, when expoaed to the son in the huge baskuFr 
varies from two to four or five inches in depth. These 
worics are opon a pretty large scale. The basins occupy a 
surface of twenty acres ; and, though a large proportion is 
sold and remoTed in a erode state, the storehouse cootained 
a rery great quantity of refined salt. No advantage iis taken 
here of the mother water, to obtain glauber's salt, as is done 
in New-England. 

The present season has been very propitious to these 
salt-works ; for such a continuance of dry weather has not 
been known for a long course of years. But the drought 
has been very injurious to another kind of industry, prac- 
tised in this neighbourhood, viz* the orange gardens. In 
the nei^bouring town of d'Hyeres, there is a plantation of 
orange trees, for the produce of which the proprietor has 
received 40,000 francs per annum. The trees are con- 
stantly in bearing, though the winter sometimes checks, and 
even destroys the crops. They have suffered much from, 
the want of rain. The olive is also one of the staple com- 
modities of this r^oa. The hilk, as we advanced along 
the coast, were covered with this beautiful plant ; which, 
instead of being, as 1 bad imagined, only a shrub, grows, in 
a good soil, to the size of our apple trees. The leaves 
are small, and of a pale green. The fruit is well known. 
It is gathered in autumn, and either pickled, or sent to the 
mill, for the extraction of the oil. The pulp which re- 
mains in the press, is valuable as food for cattle. 

The salsola is also gathered in this neighbourhood, espe- 
cially in the islands, and burned in shallow pits, tt under- 
goes by the heat a kind of fusion^ and is thus converted into 
a coarse article for soap-makers. It is a rigid plant, with a 
thick fleshy stem, and rather succulent. 

The uncertainty we were in with respect to fuel; induced 
Dr. S. and myself to think of quitting the boat and' pursu-. 
ing our journey by land ; but on representing aur situatioa 
to a few gentlemen who had assembled at th^ Tillage, we 
found we could not leave the boat, without subjecting the 
captain to the risk of a prosecution at Marseilles, unless 
our names were taken off the " r6le d'equipage,"^ by the 
authority of a " Commissaire de Marine," and such an 
officer the village did not produce. It is but justice to say, 
that the gentlemen alluded to, who appeared to be some of 
the most respectable and wealthy inhabitants of d'Hy ere, 
were much interested for us, and politely offered, if w& 



iDSisted on lesviag the boat^ to stand Id the ^p between the 
captatiii and the knr, as far as in their power* ' They were 
tmly civil and d>liging9 and through their iostrmnentality, 
our mffnager was at length enabled to pnrcha^e the wood 
intended for a special pnrpose in the sate works, and about 
noon* the sailors began to convey it on board. We accord- 
ingly determined to take oar chance in the completion of 
tfa^ voyage* The report of the steam-boat had spread 
romid the country, and so many persons had collected to 
view it, onr captain had enough to do to wait upon them, 
and to show them the wonder-working machine. One fat 
old lady was much pot to it, in descending the ladder into 
the dirty lioie of the engineer, hot on coming epshe mani- 
fested the greatest pleasare, end extolled, most highly ^*la 
h^lle meeofii^se." Abont sonset o«r wood wad all on board, 
the steam was let loose, and we departed^ carrying with us» 
for a short distance, a number of our carious guests, who left 
us et last with a profusion of bows and thanks, ^* ires con- 
<«f<" with the '^ jM peiitvoyage^^ they had made by steam. 
The evening was delightful, and our vrood appeared to* 
answer better than the coal, in keeping up the force of the 
engine and driving us forward. 

3d. The harbour of Marseilles was in sight this morning, 
soon after daylight. The entrance of the port is evcee- 
diogly romantic, with high hilb on each side, and an 
island in front, which excludes the view of the town* until 
we arrive at the opening of the basin, around which the city 
is built. . The sun peej^ over the eastern ridge as we 
made our entrance into the harbour. Our smoking progress 
soon excited the gaze aad wonder of the numerous pilots, 
fishermen, and others who were moving about in their light 
barks in the outer road. Several of them were Ipeeihly 
alongside of us, and if the effect of novehy and astonishment 
on the countenances of others, csm give pleasure to the ob- 
server, ours was that gratification. We overtook a large 
sloop loaded with lumber, and the wind being ahead, they 
desired' permission to cnake fast to us. This Was readily 
granted, and others availing themselves also of the liberty, 
we passed the fort and entered the town with a long train 
at oar sides and heels. The shore, the quays, the windows 
of the houses, and the heights around, were quickly lined 
with spectators, eager to witness our appearance and motion. 
The port of Marseilles is strongly fortifi^ed next the sea. 
7be basin, in which the ships Ue, is in th$ heart of the 
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town, and it is entered by a Barrow passage, easiiy shot by a- 
cbaio, and which has a strong fort on each side. The basin^^ 
will contain, it is said, 900 sail. The hills aronnd iqppear 
barren and dreary. We anchored aboat eight a. m., and 
▼ery soon received a troop of visiters, consisting chiefly of 
portwardens, or snch as had some plea of right, to hwrd 
and examine ns. 

This passage on the whole, has been highly gratifying to 
ns ; and if this steam-boat were under go<^ management-— 
if an American company had the contr^ of her, she woold 
yield, 1 think, in a short time, a handsome profit to the 
owners. The coast of the Mediterranean from Naples to 
MarseiHes, is so picturesque and beautifol, the towns and 
villages on the margin of the sea so numerous, and the 
wea&er, in general, so mak), and the route by land so ha- 
zardous and unpleasant, 1 cannot but believe that a steam- 
boat conveyance will become an object of luxury, and of 
general desire to travellers, to and from Italy ; and of ex- 
fNedition and cheapness, to the inhabitaots along the coast. 
But without a more intelliizent and able direction than this 
boat has, 1 fear the period is still distant, when the Medi- 
terranean steam-boats will be preferred to. the backs of 
mules, the tedious and rugged movements of the diligence 
or voiture, or the miserable accommodations of the feluccas. 
It has been to me a singular, and unexpected gratification, 
to meet with such a conveyance as this, precisely in that . 
part of my journey where I had anticipated the greatest 
difficulty. The coast, through the plater part of the dis- 
tance from Genoa to Nice, is so rugged as to forbid the use 
of carriages. We had nmde our calculations accordin^y, 
either to return to Tortona by the rough road, on which^ 
we had already crossed the Appenines, and thence proceed 
by Turin and Mount Cenis, to Lyons, or to engage mule^ 
and a muletteer, to carry us to Nice. Neither of these 
routes presented any thing in prospect, but fatig^ andex-^^ 
posure. The occurrence of a steam-boat at Genoa was^ 
therefore, as agreeable as unexpected. 
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